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BOSTON CHOSEN FOR ~ 


1929 CONVENTION AS 
CLUB BIENNIAL ENDS 


National Federation in Chi- 
cago Session Reelects Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley 
President and Returns Ma- 
jority of Other Officers— 
Board of Directors Selected 
—Creation of Separate 
Junior Section Among New 
Amendments — Success of 
MacDowell Colony “Drive” 
Reported—M usical Fea- 
tures of Final Days In- 
clude Premiére of William 
Lester’s “Everyman”, “Fal- 
staff’ in English and 
Massed Choral Concert 


By FARNSWORTH WRIGHT 





HICAGO, April 

Boston for the 1929 Biennial 
Convention, re-election of Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley as president and of 
most of the incumbents of other of- 
fices, as well as of a majority of the 
members of the board of directors, 
were highlight events of the closing 
days of the gigantic meeting in Chi- 
cago of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. The Biennial was a 
huge success, but one which tested the 
resourcefulness of those who had its 
jetails in charge, due to an attendance 
so large, and to a multiplicity of events 
so difficult to carry out on schedule, as 
to threaten unwieldiness and confusion 
at times. Similar growth in the next 
few years may require changes in man- 
agerial arrangements that have been re- 
garded as adequate in the past. As the 
work is all done without remuneration 
and virtually at their own expense by 
officers, directors and committee mem- 
bers, the results achieved are regarded 
as little short of remarkable. 

The decision to go to Boston in 1929 

was almost a foregone conclusion as soon 
as Mrs. Williams Arms Fisher of that 
city, the first vice-president of the Fed- 
eration, had read the formidable list of 
invitations she brought with her from all 
over New England. Bids from New York 
and Memphis were not pressed further, 
and the delegates voted en masse for 
Boston. Choral singing, it is understood, 
will be emphasized at the next meeting 
even more than in the first of the “sing- 
ing” biennials just ended. 
_ Toronto, Canada—though there are no 
ties in the Dominion for the Federation 
at present—extended a courtesy invita- 
tion for the delegates to meet there. The 
possibility of an allied Federation across 
he line has been considered at various 
imes, but no definite steps ever taken. 

Announcement of the success of the 
recent MacDowell Drive, and the first 
verformance on Sunday of the choral 
Morality Opera, “Everyman,” with music 
by William Lester, were other events of 
the closing days of the Biennial. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of West- 
ern College, Oxford, Ohio, was re-elected 
president of the Federation at the meet- 
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RUDOLPH GANZ 


Who Will Make First Appearances as Orchestral Conductor in Paris and London Shortly. 
(See Page 35) 
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Arrests Follow Pittsburgh Sunday Concert 
_ Given in Spite of Blue Law Opposition 
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ITTSBURGH, April 25.—In spite of 
protests made by local ministers, the 
Pittsburgh Symphony gave its postponed 
Sunday concert last night in Syria 


Mosque, playing to a capacity audience | 


of some 3000. Eugene Goossens con- 
ducted, and Josef Lhevinne was the 
piano soloist. The concert was a great 
success, and the audience was very en- 
thusiastic. 

But the opposition of the Sabbath As- 
sociation, which has consistently opposed 
the concert on the ground that it violated 
Sunday observance laws of 1794, brought 
a sensational aftermath today. War- 
rants for the arrest of nine officials of 
the Symphony Society and one musician 
have n sworn out by the Sabbath As- 
sociation. A hearing has been set for 
next Monday night before Alderman 
Samuel McKinley. The counsel of the 
latter organization, Mr. Pratt, is quoted 
as saying that the State Attorney Gen- 
eral would be asked to institute quo war- 
ranto proceedings against the Society in 
order to prevent further concerts. The 
complaint which the Association has 
pressed is that the concert last night 
violated a section of the State Sabbath 
laws which provide against “employment 
for worldly gain” on Sundays. 

The initial concert was dignified, able, 


Musical America Compan 


1879. Saturday, 


at 501 Fifth Avenue, 
April 30, 
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and the immense audience reacted in the 
most favorable manner. As each musi- 
cian entered, the crowd applauded, wind- 
ing up with a salvo for the conductor, 
Mr. Goossens, who made his first ap- 
pearance here. Throughout the concert, 
interest was at fever-heat and never 
abated. The orchestra was given a rous- 
ing reception, and the attitude of liberal 
Pittsburghers bodes well for the perma- 
nence of the organization. It was a 
thrilling evening, and the attendance 
was regarded as proving that this city 
really wants to hear symphonic music on 
Sunday. 


Excellent Performances 


Stealing a march on the opposition 
ministers, Dr. D. Boyd Edwards, rector 
of the Church of the Ascension, offered a 
prayer and blessed the efforts of those 
who managed the concert. Proceeding 
with the program, Mr. Goossens led the 
following list: 

Overture, “E buryanthe’ 

Symphony No. 7.. 


Concerto in B flat minor 
“Capriccio Italien”’ 


.. Weber 

. Beethoven 
Tchaikovsky 
. Tchaikovsky 


The brilliant opening number was re- 
ceived with intense feeling, and the way 
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METROPOLITAN IN 
BRILLIANT ATLANTA 
AND CAPITAL SERIES 


Gatti-Casazza’s Singers Open 
Annual Series in Georgia 
Center After Revisiting 
Washington for First Time 
in Eighteen Years — Give 
“Traviata,” with Galli- 
Curci, and with Gigli, As 
Opening Event in _ Both 
Cities — Legislative City 
Hears Also Double Bill of 
“Boheme” with Bori and 
Johnson, and “Cavalleria” 
—“Trovatore” Sung with 
Ponselle, Martinelli and 
Claussen as Finale 





TLANTA, GA., April 25 (By tele- 

graph to MUSICAL AMERICA). 
“La Traviata” ushered in the seven- 
teenth season of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in Atlanta tonight, 
presented by the Atlanta Music Festi- 
val Association before the largest 
opening night audience in the city’s 
history. Amelita Galli-Curci was in 
superb voice as Violetta and Beniamino 
Gigli was his glorious vocal self as 
Alfredo. Both were forced to respond to 
continued applause at the end of the first 
act. Lawrence Tibbett’s singing at the 
end of Germont’s scene in the second act 
brought a veritable ovation for him. 
The ballet was excellent, Rita De Le- 
porte winning clamant approval. Com- 
pleting the cast were Minnie Egener as 
Flora, Grace Anthony as Annina, Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri as Gastone, Millo Picco 
as Douphol, Giuseppe Reschiglian as 
Obigny and Paolo Ananian as Grenvil. 
Tullio Serafin was heartily applauded 
for his zealous conducting. 

A brilliant week is assured Atlanta. 
The schedule includes “Gianni Schicchi,” 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Turandot,” 
“Mignon,” “Lohengrin,” “La Forza del 


Destino,” “Roméo et Juliette” and 
“Madama_ Butterfly,” in the order 
named, with matinées on Friday and 
Saturday. Colleges throughout’ the 
State are represented by large attend- 
ances. 


Among the singers announced to ap- 
pear during the season are Giovanni 
Martinelli, Florence Easton, Edward 
Johnson, Lucrezia Bori, Julia Claussen, 
Walther Kirchhoff, Rosa Ponselle, Ina 
Bourskaya, Mario Basiola, Leon Rothier, 
Armand Tokatyan and Marion Talley. 

Atlanta is the third stop on the annual 
spring tour of the Metropolitan Opera, 
which is on its second week away from 
home. Baltimore and Washington, in 
each of which cities the forces have 
aroused great enthusiasm, preceded the 
Atlanta engagement this season. 

The traditionally warm hospitality 
which Atlanta pays every spring to the 
noted opera singers during their im- 
portant visit is in evidence this year 
again. The only slight tinge of sadness 
in the gala season is the fact that Col. 
William Lawson Peel, for many years 
head of the Musical Association and 
known as the “father of opera in At- 
lanta,” recently passed away. Social 
events will again be given for the sing- 
ers, and the annual 
lovers from the entire 


influx of music- 
South, with the 
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Stokowski Stresses Philadelphia Ties 
in Event With Curtis Institute Forces 





Conductor’s Speech at Sym- 
phonic Concert Construed 
as Earnest of His Return 
in Fall of 1928—Young Solo- 
ists and Orchestral Players 
Show Satisfying Proficiency 
—Rodzinski Assists 


HILADELPHIA, April 24.—The con- 

sert hall atmosphere, which is nowa- 
days freighted with potential import 
every time Leopold Stokowski takes the 
stand, carried this afternoon the first 
direct message that has come from him 
publically since the news of his forth- 
coming temporary retirement from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The provocative occasion was the an- 
nual symphonic concert, in the Academy 


of Music, of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, an institution with which Mr. 
Stokowski is closely identified and in 
which he fills the post of director and 
teacher of the student orchestra. 

Although the conductor made no 
specific allusion to his plans, the tone 
of his remarks afforded no indication 
whatever of any permanent severance of 
his relations with the Philadelphia field. 

Alluding admiringly to the quality of 
the Institute Orchestra, Mr. Stokowski 
especially stressed the increasing need 
for good instrumental material, a de- 
mand consequent upon the general musi- 
cal development of the country, in the 
wide distribution of symphonic organiza- 
tions, in the progress of radio and 
gramophones and in the maturing ac- 
tivities of motion theater music. 

“We are likely to forget,” he declared, 
“the vast size of this country, for in 
our mind its artistic centers are com- 
posed of Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and—what is the name of that 
other place?” Then followed a cun- 
ningly contrived pause. “Oh, yes,” he dis- 
closed with a smile, “New York.” The 
audience laughed and applauded—and 
with some relief. It was felt that, if Mr. 
Stokowski could afford a bit of facetious- 
ness about Manhattan and its music, he 
was in a way setting disquieting rumors 
at rest. 

Moreover, he pictured the Curtis In- 
stitute as a talent-producer, with which 
he was intimately associated and there 
was no permissible inference that the 
link would be broken. At any rate, his 
auditors, if perhaps tempted to over- 
refinements of interpretation, construed 
his little talk optimistically. 

Mr. Stokowski, sveaking before the 
final number, the “Prince Igor’ dances, 
emphasized the exactions laid upon a 
candidate for admission to a great sym- 
phony orchestra, adding: “I know, for 
I make some of the tests myself. You 
will notice,” said he, “that the program 
for this Curtis Institute Orchestra today 
is much like that which I would make 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra, and you 
will admit that that is a pretty good 
orchestra.” Altogether, it was a mark- 
edly friendly informal address and en- 
tirely in line with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra management’s emvhatic state- 
ments that Mr. Stokowski will return 
after his year’s leave of absence. 


Young Artists Applauded 


The program marking the second pub- 
lic concert of the Student’s Orchestra 
and the first one in the Academy of 
Music, consisted of Handel’s Overture in 
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Holst Commissioned to Write 
Work for New York Symphony 


USTAV HOLST has been com- 
missioned to write a work for 
presentation by the New York 
Symphony next season, according 
to an announcement made by 
' George Engles. manager of the 
i Symphony Society. This is the 
+ third season that the Symphony 
* Seciety has followed the policy of 
* commissioning composers. Last 
season special works were written 
by Jean Sibelius and Alfredo Ca- 
sella. The previous year George 
Gershwin and Deems Taylor re- 
ceived commissions. 








D Minor, the “Brandenburg” Concerto, 
No. 5, in D Major, with Jay Savitt, Carl 
Flesch’s pupil, as solo violin; Richard 
Townsend, W. A. Kincaid’s pupil, solo 
flute; and Jeanne Behrend, Joseph 
Hofmann’s pupil, piano; the final move- 
ment of Brahms’ First Symphony, the 
“Credo” from “Otello” and the “Vision 
Fugitive,” from “Hérodiade,” sung by 
Benjamin Groban, baritone, Mme. 
Cahier’s pupil; and the “Prince Igor” 
excerpt. 

Artistic cohesion was admirably char- 
acteristic of the orchestral work, the 
tone of the organization excellently 
shaded and true, the attack responsive 
and the general effect worthy of an ex- 
tremely high-grade band of _ instru- 
mentalists. These qualities were demon- 
strated with especial prominence in the 
Brahms number, led by Artur Rodzinski, 
assistant conductor, and in the “Prince 
Igor” offering, which Mr. Stokowski 
directed. 

The “Brandenburg” Concerto enabled 
young Miss Behrend—she is scarcely 
fifteen—to disclose significant gifts as a 
fast developing concert pianist. Her 
polished technic is wholly reassuring; 
she has obvious taste and a sense of 
values, and is quite devoid of either af- 
fectation or apparent self-conscious- 
ness. Her charming, and in many re- 
spects extraordinary, performance was 
warmly applauded. Mr. Stokowski con- 
ducted this number and the Handel Con- 
certo which opened the program. 

Benjamin Groban, the vocal soloist, 
displayed a well trained baritone of good 
quality, heard to notable advantage in 
the “Vision Fugitive.” The “Credo’ 
somewhat overtaxed his resources. Mr. 
Rodzinski, moreover rather overdid the 
orchestral tone production in both ac- 
companiments, although, of course, the 
“Otello” except calls for much dramatic 
emphasis and is wrought with great 
climaxes of sinister sound. 

In the “Prince Igor” Dances, seven 
harps were used, an unusually large 
representation, inspiring the wish that 
the orchestra was giving a_ selection 
from “Das Rheingold,” an opera in 
which the harp supply, save at Bay- 
reuth, is usually not what it ought to 
be. The personnel of the Curtis Insti- 
tute Orchestra in this concert numbered 
ninety-nine players. Only twelve of the 
instrumentalists were not students, but 
were drawn from the Philadelvhia Or- 
chestra. H. T. CRAVEN. 


Musicians Sail for Holidays 


Musicians were generously represented 
this week on _ trans-Atlantic liners. 
Among those sailing were Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch, pianist and conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony, April 20, on the New 
York; Louis Vierne, titular organist of 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, the 
same day on the Rochambeau; Rosa 
Raisa, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera and her husband, Giacomo Rimini, 
baritone of the same company, April 22, 
on the Conte Biancamano; Karl Riedel, 
assistant conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, April 23, on the Lap- 
land; Os-ke-non-ton, Indian baritone, 
and Lazare Saminsky, composer and 
conductor, both on the Majestic, April 
22. Samuel Insull, executive head of 
the Chicago Opera, arrived in New York 
on the Berengaria, April 22. 


Prize is Offered for School Song 


A prize of $100 is announced by the 
Chateau De Bures, an American school 
for boys in France, for the words and 


music of a school song. The competition 
will close on Sept. 1. 1927. The an- 
nouncement says: “The words and 
music should suggest the historic associ- 
ations of the school, its American ideals, 
and its international outlook.” Thomas 
C. Burton, headmaster, 47 Claremont 
Avenue. New York, is receiving inquiries 
and MSS. 


Bust of Beethoven from “Courrier 
Musical” 


Owing to an inadvertence, the credit 
line was omitted from the photograph 
of a bust of Beethoven by Huguenin 
Dumittan published in MUSICAL AMERICA 
for March 26. The photograph, together 
with the facsimile of the invitation to 
Beethoven’s funeral, was reproduced 
from Le Courrier Musical, Paris, to 
which publication acknowledgment is 
hereby paid. 





Monteux to Conduct in Holly- 
wood Bowl 


OS ANGELES, April 23. — 
Pierre Monteux is the fourth 
conductor announced by the Holly- 
wood Bowl management for an en- 
gagement in the coming summer. 
A fifth leader is being considered. 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, has 
been released from his engagement 
for three appearances on account 
of ill health, it is announced. An- 
nouncement has also been made by 
Mrs. George E. Mullen, president 
of the Redlands Community Music 
Association, that the two artists 
selected by the Hollywood Bowl 
Auditions Committee, will be en- 
gaged to appear in the Redlands 
Bowl. Nearly fifty artists have al- 
ready been heard by the committee, 
with more than thirty more sched- 
uled for hearings. Those passed 
for the finals will have a try-out in 
the Bowl, so that the committee 
will be able to judge the appli- 
cants’ fitness for a Bowl appear- 
ance. H. D. C. 











PHILHARMONIC PLAYERS 
HONOR MACKAY AT DINNER 





Present Chairman of Directors’ Board 
With Memoria! Tablet—Pension 
System to Take Effect 


Clarence H. Mackay, chairman of the 
board of directors of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, was presented 
with a gold and bronze memorial tabiet 
by members of the orchestra at a dinner 
given in the Hotel Astor on April 23. 
The celebration marked the close of the 
most successful season in the history of 
the Philharmonic, it was announced. 

In presenting the tablet to Mr. Mac- 
kay, Maurice Van Praag, personnel 
manager of the orchestra, said the mem- 
bers of that body wished to express 
their high regard for Mr. Mackay and 
their appreciation of the support that 
he had given to the organization. 

“You have made a distinguished con- 
tribution to the art of music in this 
country,” continued Mr. Van Praag. 
“Through your generosity, executive 
ability and perseverance, the people of 
New York and other cities enjoy the 
great masterpieces of orchestral com- 
position. , Your gift is not to a single 
group in a community, but to old and 
young, rich and poor alike, to all, in 
short, who respond to the beauty of or- 
chestral music.” 

Mr. Van Praag said Onorio Ruotolo, 
sculptor of the Caruso bust in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, had refused to 
accept anything for his work in making 
the tablet and had said he was “glad of 
the opportunity to repay Mr. Mackay 
and members of the orchestra a debt 
which, he felt, lay upon him.” 

The pension system for Philharmonic 
members, Mr. Mackay announced, will 
go into effect this year, when Ludwig 
Manoly and Morris Cherkasky, double- 
bass players, will be pensioned. Mr. 
Manoly has been with the orchestra 
fifty years and Mr. Cherkasky twenty- 
five years. 


Son is Born to Frederick Schang 


Mr. and Mrs. Ferederick Schang, Jr., 
of South Norwalk, Conn., announce the 
birth of a son, Frederick 3d, on April 
18. Mr. Schang has been with the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau of New York 
for eleven years. 





the Society’s work next season. 





Rudolph Schulz-Dornburg. 


Guest Conductors Sought for St. Louis Symphony 


T. LOUIS, April 23.—As the time between now and next season is 

considered too short for the engagement of a conductor for the full 
series of orchestral concerts, those in charge of the St. Louis Symphony 
Society’s affairs are making plans to engage guest conductors. 
thorities are still making efforts to raise the necessary funds to continue 
They have set out to raise $60,000 in sub- 
scriptions of $5,000 each, ten of which have already been obtained. 
expected the remaining two will be volunteered. 
balance of $50,000 from money raised last April in a vigorous campaign. 
At present, committees are at work to raise another $50,000 by popular 
subscription, thereby reaching a total of $160,000 for next year. 
would not only carry the orchestra through next season, but would help 
to lessen an outstanding debt of $71,000. 


DETROIT TO HALVE 
ORCHESTRAL “POPS” 


Uncertain Attendance Given 
as Reason for Reduction 
Next Year 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


Detroit, April 23.—Sunday afternoon 
popular concerts by the Detroit Sym- 
phony, which are distinct from the reg- 
ular series led by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
will be discontinued next season. In 
their place, half the number of popular- 
priced programs will be given on Mon- 


day evenings. This change is due to the 
fact that attendance on Sunday after- 
noon has been uncertain. 

A large audience was present, how- 
ever, on the afternoon of April 17, when 
Victor Kolar brought the season to a 
close with the following program: 





Overture to “The Barber of Seville,” 
Rossini 

Largo from “New World” Symphony, 
Dvorak 
“Whispering of the Flowers”..Von Blon 

“Dance of the Three Flutes” from 
the “Nutcracker” Suite. ..Tchaikovsky 

“Ride of the Valkyries” from “Die 
WEEE «= 6. uaa e040 0 bese kanes Wagner 

Incidental music to “Henry VIII,”’ 

Saint-Saéns 

Excerpts from “Caucasian” Sketches, 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube”... .Strauss 
Overture to “Tannhauser”...... Wagner 


This was a “request” program, and, 
of course, each number was roundly ap- 
plauded. The men were called to their 
feet many times, and during the inter- 
mission flowers were carried to the stage. 
At the close of the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture a huge bouquet of golf balls, tied to 
a golf bag which held a driver, was pre- 
sented to the astonished Mr. Kolar. Ilya 
Schkolnik, concertmaster, then leaped to 
the stand and led the orchestra in a 
spirited performance of Kolar’s own 
“Belle Isle’? March. 

The Detroit Philharmonic Orchestra 
gave its only concert of the season in 
Orchestra Hall on Tuesday evening, April 
19. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the Union League Club, and 
drew a large audience. The orchestra 
is really an amateur organization, but 
several Detroit Symphony players were 
added on this occasion. Arthur Luck, 
the conductor, is a double-bass player 
and librarian of the Detroit Symphony. 
He is a musician of high attainments, 
and achieved excellent results with the 
Philharmonic group of one hundred men 
They played Thomas’ “Raymond” Over- 
ture; Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony; Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 
1, and the “Marche Slave” of Tchaikov- 
sky. Ruah Thrasher. soprano, sang an 
aria from “Der Freischiitz.” 


Queen’s Hall Fate Still Undecided 


LONDON, April 9.—Messrs. Chappell 
state that nothing has yet been decided 
as to the future of the promenade con- 
certs and the New Queen’s Hall Sym- 
phony concerts, conducted by Sir Henry 
J. Wood. Broadcasting will not be per- 
mitted from the Hall, which will be 
available for concert bookings as usual! 
up to June 30, 1928. 


“Radamisto” for Géttingen Festival 


BERLIN, April 15.—The program for 
this summer’s Handel opera festival at 
Géttingen, from June 22 to 28, will in- 
clude as chief novelty a new version of 
“Radamisto,” arranged by Wenz. “Ezio,” 
which was heard last year, will be re- 
peated. The direction of the festival is 
again in the hands of Dr. Niedecken- 
Gebhard, and the conductor will be 
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(harting the “Rugged ‘Path to a Successful Musical Career © 





By HELEN DAVIES 
Drawing by GEORGE HAGER 


EW YORK CITY has a fleeting population, estimated conser- 
vatively at 70,000 young men and women who have come here 
from the small towns and cities all over the United States to seek 


fame, glory and wealth in musical careers. 


They have come, these 


talented, ambitious young folks, from church choirs, schools and 
colleges, to study and win a start as singers, pianists, violinists, 
etc. Often, the cost of their maintenance proves a painful sacri- 
fice to their families, yet they make it willingly, for before them is 
always the vision of themselves as a Hofmann, Kreisler, Jeritza or 
Marion Talley. They stay in New York for one, two or three years 


and struggle against terrific odds. 


Then, records indicate, a limited 


number scales the pinnacle of fame and reaps a golden harvest, 
while others go back home, marry or become music teachers, while 
still others bury their wish and give up in despair. 

Exactly what are the opportunities for a young singer in New 


York and how best may he or she realize them? 


In an effort to 


answer this query, this article has been written by a young woman 
who has spent three years in New York studying music and learning 


all about “breaking in.” 





OW can a young singer 
get a_ professional 
start? 

Why is it that more 
singers do not succeed? 
Why do some with 
beautiful voices remain in the back- 
ground while their less talented sisters 
and brothers steer ahead? 

Some of us do more than ponder 
over these problems. I say “us,” be- 
cause I, too, am a student of that 
most alluring branch of music. 

Every year we see thousands of 
young singers come to New York. A 
great percentage of the ambitious ones 
want, above everything else, to become 
a Bori, Easton or Martinelli. Some who 
like the appeal of dancing and singing 
to scintillating music long for musical 
comedy or operetta with its humorous 
lyrics, simple music and care-free style 
of acting. There are those with lofty 
idcals who look upon the dignity of the 
concert platform as the goal. Others 
still are drawn toward the colorful, 
Gypsy-like life of vaudeville. 

Many of these singers work hard and 











make the “rounds’—they go from 
teacher to teacher, from manager to 
manager. An audition is given after a 


patient wait. You sing your best—or 
worst—depending on the way you feel. 
Your name is taken to be filed away with 
the others and a polite “Thank you” 
follows. What happens? Thousands 
every year are heard by managers and 
nothing happens—and nothing is learned. 
What is at the back of it all, you won- 
der. ° 

Managers haven’t the time or courage 
to advise all who come to them. As for 
the teachers, a few are frank, most of 
them need the money and many are not 
sufficiently informed as to demands made 
by managers and public. 


Secrets of the Profession 


For the past three years it has been 
my privilege and pleasure to meet pro- 
fessional singers, teachers and managers 
and my endeavor was to learn all about 
the professional world—the inside facts 
on its entrances, its exits; of its glori- 
ous, triumphant ones as well as of its 
less colorful, struggling artists and 
asnirants. 

Realizing that many are looking for 
the truthful facts just as I was, I de- 
termined to search all through “The 
Great White Way.” Every branch of 
the profession was surveyed, from grand 
opera to radio, by asking questions of 
the musical and executive directors and 
managers. 

For two years I had seen, met and 
heard young singers in clubs. through 
friends or at my teacher’s studio. Most 
of these folk were, or had been, engaged 
in musical comedy or motion picture 
work. Some, I learned, had waited, 
starved and what-not before they got a 
start. As a matter of fact, all but a 
few had had a hard time, but I would 
say to mvself and to my professional 
friends, “These people had a start. What 
about all the thousands who were seek- 
ing just that?” 

My first interview was with a veteran 
producer of light opera. I asked him: 

“T understand vou have heard as many 
voices as anyone in this country. Please 


tell us about getting a _ professional 
start—the whys, wherefores and where- 
of8.”” 


Light Opera as Vocation 


“Light opera is the best opportunity 
for the talented young singer, who pos- 
sesses the qualifications, but is lacking in 
practical experiences,” he replied. “The 
music is not too difficult for the young 
voice and there is plenty of opportunity 
for acting. Have you ever noticed at a 
performance how the singers bubble over 
with zest and enthusiasm? Too many 
singers I have heard are studio-bound. 
They come to me with a voice that has 
lost its youthful freshness and with an 
appearance too mature. There are also 
those who suffer from flattery. Friends 
and teachers are sometimes to blame for 
such ‘swell-heads’, 

“The chorus singer is given to under- 
study parts and there is the opportunity 
to observe the people in the cast and 
study how the stars and leading players 
get their lyrics, music and personality 
‘over’. The beginner must study under 
the right teacher, one that understands 
the individual’s voice and will advise the 
singer to study along the lines best suited 
to that individual’s capabilities.” 

Here was brought out a very important 
point. Many singers are trained to sing 
mezzo or alto when they are lyric or 
dramatic and vice versa. Others, whose 
voices are still young and not thoroughly 
ripe in volume or technic, are made to 
sing difficult arias and songs. When you 
hear these poor victims, your ears sense 
little else besides effort. And that is 
what makes a manager break in on a 
singer after hearing a few measures. 
These same singers, providing they re- 
ceive a “tip” from some one, change their 
teacher, put away their arias and after 
learning a few simple, suitable pieces, 
manage to get their start. I know of at 
least eight such instances, 


Musicianship Required 


“Does musicianship play a big role in 
musical comedy?” 

“Good musicianship is indispensable. 
One can hardly sing with an orchestra 
without knowing the difference between 
four-fourths and_ six-eighths rhythm. 
Important among the ingredients that 
go into the making of a 
operetta personality is an emanating 
radiance, a magnetism reaching out from 
artist to audience in a steady, powerful 
flow. Articulating your words with the 
music is of paramount importance. 
Everyone in the ensemble, from leading 
to chorus singer, must be drilled in this 
art, for in comic opera the lyrics ‘put 
over’ the show, but in musical comedy 
it is different.” 

“Now, may we hear about salaries, 
please?” 

“The salary for chorus singers range 
from $35 on the road to $30 in New 
York, and more can be demanded and 
is actually offered if the singer is worth 
it. The understudies get more for the 
extra work rehearsing. There are five 
weeks of rehearsing without pay. Players 
with minor parts get from $50 to $75 
and more—depending upon the ability of 
the performer and the impression the 
performer’s work makes upon a re- 

The writer is grateful to Meesrs. Cha-les 
L. Wagner, Arthur Judson, Milton Aborn, 
Shubert’s, Keith’s, Richard Copley, Parma- 
lee. James Price, Eugene d'Avigneau, Mr. 
Johnstone of WEAF, WJZ. Edoardo Petri 
— Metropolitan Opera House, and many 
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sponsible manager. The leading rédles 
pay very well. Some operetta ‘stars’ 
receive as much as grand opera stars— 
and more. 


Steps to Grand Opera 


Many an ambitious singer wonders 
how one can achieve grand opera. Here 
in America it is somewhat difficult— 
some say it is well-nigh impossible. The 
fact remains that many Americans, es- 
pecially in recent time, have done it. 
The question as to how to break into 
this mighty fold of glory has more than 
one answer. There are different ways 
and means. One singing method does 
not suit every voice. Getting started in 
opera is equally as personal a problem. 
While Marion Talley simply “broke in,” 
Mary Lewis “stepped in” from the mu- 
sical comedy stage, and Jeritza, Flor- 
ence Easton, Chaliapin and the others 
“worked in.” 

First one should find out whether 
there are a beautiful and big enough 
voice, temperament, the ability to study 
hard in languages, to “absorb” réles. 
With all these gifts there must be the 
quality, the “something” that will 
make you real to your audience, whether 
you sing Butterfly or Suzuki; Margue- 
rite or Siebel; the Duke or Jester in 
“Rigoletto.” 

My next interview was with an at- 
taché of the Metropolitan who has had 
extensive experience in dealing with 
young singers, particularly aspirants 
for places in the chorus. 

“The Metropolitan Opera Company 
conducts a yearly try-out for voice. 
From 700 to 200 voices are heard every 
season,” he said. “From ten to fifteen 
are chosen for the training school. Here 
you study the chorus music of different 
operas. There is no charge for training 
and, when vacancies occur in the regular 
chorus, the members of the school re- 
place such vacancies. Of course, when 
a singer has an exceptional voice, réper- 
toire, personality and experience, the 
way to the Metropolitan is better paved 
and easier to reach. But the beginner 
should remember that the people who 


sing here are exceptionally gifted and 
experienced.” 

If your aim is grand opera, the best 
procedure to take is to be heard by 
experts—and it is quite a task to find 
one who knows talent which is somewhat 
in the embryo—and to make sure that 
you have the voice and willingness to 
slave. Then one should study languages 
well enough to be able to sing in them, 
acquire musicianship, mise-en-scéne, etc. 
With a fine voice, plus appearance, plus 
musicianship, one can start in operetta, 
which is considered the best background 
for grand opera. The other fields, such 
as motion picture theaters and vaude- 
ville, are often taken as stepping stones. 

When you have learned the “tricks of 
the trade” there are operatic companies 
who will give a young singer a start. 
But for one who is not experienced and 
needs polishing, and is eager to try out 
as Mimi or Mephistopheles, Europe is 
still the place, with its scattered thea- 
ters and small opera houses everywhere. 
And not alone is it a point of distinction 
to “have sung in Europe,” but the value 
of experience gained in various roles 
means something professionally. 


Entering Concert Field 


To be a concert singer is generally 
the goal and climax of the operatic and 
oratorio artist. This ambition is shared 
by many young, inexperienced singers 
who possess dreams of what they could 
do—if only there was a way! There is, 
and more than one. It must be remem- 
bered that most concert artists who are 
very successful have “arrived” through 
other channels, each one having trod a 
different path. Before achieving their 
“crown of glory,” Schumann Heink, 
Chaliapin, Melba, Louise Homer, Sophie 
Braslau, Alma Gluck, Marguerite D’Al- 
varez, Edward Johnson, John McCor- 
mack and many others sang in opera, 
some in operetta, musical comedy and 
church choir. And a few noted artists 
even sang in the old-fashioned cabarets! 

Here is what several of the most 
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ing of the new board of directors on Sat- 
urday afternoon in the English room of 
the Hotel Congress. The term is for 
two years. 

Mrs. William Arms Fisher of Boston 
was re-elected first vice-president, and 
Mrs. E. J. Ottaway of Port Huron, 
Mich., was again chosen second vice- 
president. Mrs. J. A. Jardine of Fargo, 
N. D., the retiring recording secretary, 
was elected to succeed Mrs. W. E. 
Thomas of Portland, Ore., as third vice- 
president. Mrs. T. A. Donovan of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was elected recording secre- 
tary, and Margaret Haas of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., was elected corresponding 
secretary to succeed Mrs. Ella Pharr 
Blankenship of Dallas, Tex., whose term 
expired by constitutional limitation. 

Mrs. Kelley made a brief speech 
thanking the board for its action in 
again choosing her as president of the 
Federation. Mrs. Kelley said: 

“Only the unusual and glorious 
support which has been given to the 
present program and your National 
Chairman would embolden me to go 
forward with the work under the re- 
sponsibility you have just laid upon 
me. I could not be satisfied to see 
the National Federation do any- 
thing else than grow, expand and de- 
velop as much in the next biennium 
as it has in the two years growing 
to a close today. This week in Chi- 
cago has demonstrated that the 
dream of the Federation is coming 
true. Good music is national, it must 
be democratic, it will soon be uni- 
versal. 

“Within the next two years I see 
for America, through the activities 
of our clubs, 1,000,000 members defi- 
nitely committed for the advance- 
ment of the interests of good music. 
We will stand committed to good 
music in every school, in every 
church and in every industry. When 
the laborer sings at his work, the 
social fabric is secure. 

“We have been told here’ that 
there is a great unrest among the 
people; when young and old sing as 
they work and sing as they play 
there will be no revolutions, either 
social or political, and the Golden 
Age of art will be at hand. The 
National Federation of Music can do 
this thing. I feel sure that you will 
unite on this program and carry it 
forward to a conclusion as much 
more brilliant than this glorious 
week as this has exceeded anything 
in the history either of the Federa- 
tion or of organized music in the 
United States.” 


Business Sessions 


“The world has come to feel that it 
must know Music,” said Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark at the business session of the 
Singing Biennial in the Gold Ballroom of 
the Hotel Congress Tuesday morning. 
“Music has moved in upon the world by 
means of the radio, the cinema and other 
agencies until a great curiosity has been 
awakened.” Mrs. Clark is the compiler 
of the University Course of music study 
for Public School instruction. 

John Tasker Howard gave a short 
lecture-recital, briefly demonstrating 
portions of Grieg’s Norwegian Folk 
Songs. His concluding number was the 
Sonata in C Major by Mozart, the 
Ampico reproducing Grieg’s accompani- 
ment, Mr. Howard himself playing a sec- 
ond piano. 

At the afternoon session, various pro- 
posed amendments and revisions of the 
bylaws were approved with the exception 
of one referring to dues. It was pro- 
posed that the dues of associate clubs 
and schools of music be raised to $10 per 
year, $5 to go to the State organization 
and $5 to the National. The change was 
voted down. Dues will remain $5 per 
year. 

One of the amendments establishes a 
National Junior Counselor and another 
amendment separates the membership of 
the Federation in Junior and Senior, 
thus establishing the Junior section as an 
integral part of the organization. 

ednesday, which was Education 
Day, began with a public school music 
breakfast in the Hotel Congress, at 
which Mrs. Harry Bacher presided. 

The morning business session, in the 
Gold Room of the hotel, was opened with 
a meditation ritual, led by Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher, in tribute to the memory 
of William J. McAvoy, musician, com- 





School Children Could Not 


Even Sing “America” 


HICAGO, April 23.—A county 

twenty-nine miles from Indian- 
apolis where the school children 
could not sing “America” was the 
discovery of Mrs. C. A. Maxwell, 
state chairman of Public School 
Music of Indiana. The matter was 
taken up with G. H. Reitzel, super- 
intendent of Hendricks County 
Schools, and as a result the schools 
of that county are now devoting 
thirty minutes each day to the 
study of music. Complete sets of 
music instruction books have been 
distributed in fifty-three schools. A 
victrola has been placed in every 
school, as well as extensive collec- 
tions of music memory records. 
Only seven months after Mrs. 
Maxwell’s discovery of this well- 
nigh unbelievable condition, the 
schools of Hendricks County took 
second place in the Indiana State- 
wide Music Memory Contest. Their 
phenomenal development was 
largely due to the efforts of Mr. 
Reitzel. 











poser and author, who was chairman of 
the course of study until his death last 
October. 

Most of the session was given over to 
reports of committee chairmen, after 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, national 
chairman, had given her report. Mrs. 
C. N. McHose reported on the course of 
study; Mrs. Harry Bacher on public 
school music; Margaret Haas on library 
extension; Mrs. John Sutphin Jones on 
music settlement schools; Mrs. Guy P. 
Gannett on home and community music. 

Mrs. Isa Maud Ilsen, director of music 
for the National Association for Music 
in the Hospitals, said, in part: 

“Organized music has a_ great 
therapeutic effect. By organized 
music I mean music played in the 
right way by the right people. Its 
curative value has been definitely 
— in the hospitals of Vienna, 

russels, and Paris. 

“Many people who patronize the 
cinema tell me that they do not care 
for the pictures, but the music rests 
them. There is nothing so soothing 
to frayed nerves, or so effective in 
banishing depression and raising the 
mental and physical tone as the 
right music. Every hospital should 
include on its medical staff a musi- 
eal director, who shall determine 
when music shall be used and select 
the music that will have the most 
beneficial effects.” 


Wisconsin Wins Banner 


The banner offered to the State hav- 
ing the largest number of singing dele- 
gates was presented to Wisconsin. 

After a short address by Mrs. Anna 
Heuermann Hamilton, an _ interesting 
program of public school music was 
given, under the direction of Lyravine 
Votaw of Bush Conservatory and Mrs. 
Mary M. Farrall, acting supervisor of 
music in the Chicago elementary grades. 

Jeanne Boyd’s setting of Lewis Car- 
roll’s “The Hunting of the Snark” was 
presented by a chorus of 200 children 
from the schools of Cicero, and con- 
ducted by the composer. Poul Bai was 
baritone soloist. Fifty Chinese children 
of the Haynes public school in Chicago 
created much interest with their Rhythm 
Band. John Alden Carpenter’s suite, 
“Improving Songs for Anxious Chil- 
dren,” was given by pupils of the Arm- 
strong School. The chorus of the 
Nicholas Senn High School, winner of 
the first prize for two successive years 
in the All-Chicago High School Contest, 
sang a number of songs, directed by 
Noble Cain. The Lane Technical High 
School orchestra played a program, con- 
ducted by Oscar Anderson. 


Address by Witherspoon 


Herbert Witherspoon, president of the 
Chicago Musical College, spoke on 
“Music as a Vital Factor in General 
Education,” at the Educational Lun- 


cheon in the Balloon Room of the Hotel 
Congress, at which Mrs. Frank A. Seiber- 
ling presided. 

“The mood of America needs 


changing,” 


said Mr. Witherspoon. 


“Our educational system does not 
give the students a sense of propor- 
tion. We have changed ourselves to 
science. 

“This is an age of specialization. 
But specialized education develops a 
one-track mind. It prepares students 
to make their living, but it does not 
prepare them for living. It does not 
train the best part of the students. 

“Education should give students 
an esthetic appreciation, an emo- 
tional development, and a training 
of the heart. Our schools—and I 
include the musical schools as well— 
think that, if they train a student to 
make his living as a violinist, or a 
singer, or what not, they are educat- 
ing him. They are doing nothing of 
the kind. Education, in the better 
and wider meaning of the term, is 
obsolete, and it must be revived and 
broadened. 

“The school bands and orchestras 
are doing the most good, not by 
training students to make their liv- 
ing as musicians, but by teaching 
themselves and their commmunities 
to love music as music, and not be- 
cause it is performed by a great 
artist. Music must be on a definite 
standard of knowledge, as are other 
things in the curriculum. Our 
school bands and school orchestras 
are the nuclei of the orchestras of 
the future in each commmunity.” 


Young Artists’ Finals Close 


The finals of the Young Artists’ con- 
tests, held in the Eighth Street Theater 
on Wednesday night, were hotly con- 
tested, many of the contests being decided 
only after the contestants had appeared 
three and four times each, at the request 
of the judges. 

As reported in last week’s MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Kathryn Witwer of Chicago 
won the $500 first prize offered by the 
Federation in the female voice contest, 
and Hilda Burke of Baltimore won the 
second prize of $150. The prize of $1,000 
offered by the National Opera Club of 
America through Baroness Katharine 
von Klenner was divided between Miss 
Witwer and Miss Burke. 

James Houghton of Boston was award- 
ed the $500 prize in the male voice con- 
test, the second prize of $150 going to 
Robert Wiedefeld of Baltimore. 

The first prize of $500 in the piano 
contest was won by Hazel Hallett of 
Boston, the second prize of $150 going 
to Ethel Flentye of Chicago. 

William Levitt of Chicago received the 
$500 award for first place in the violin 
contest, the second prize of $150 being 
awarded to Helen Berlin of Philadelphia. 

Thursday, Extension Day, began with 
a breakfast for district and State presi- 
dents’ council and State extension chair- 
men in the Hotel Congress. 

The business session in the Gold Room 
opened with reports of the national 
chairman, by Mrs. E. J. Ottaway; the 
national chairman of music at county 
fairs, by Mrs. E. F. Yancy; and reports 
by the district and State presidents. 

The Eurydice Club of Toledo, Ohio, 
gave an enjoyable program Thursday 
afternoon under Mrs. Zella B. Sand. At 
the conclusion of the afternoon session 
the Philadelphia Wizards, a harmonica 
band of fifty members, gave a concert of 
popular and semi-classical music under 
the direction of Albert N. Hoxie. 


Prize for Virginia 


The Federated Music Clubs of Virginia 
were awarded the first prize of $100 for 
having the greatest pro rata growth in 
the last two years, at the Extension 
Meeting on Thursday morning. The Vir- 
ginia Federation more than doubled its 
membership. 

The State of Alabama took the second 
prize of $50. Both Virginia and Ala- 
bama are in the first class, which includes 
States having more than 100 clubs en- 
rolled in the Federation. 

In the second class, States with less 
than 50 federated clubs, Florida showed 
the greatest gain and was awarded the 
first prize of $100. West Virginia came 
in for the $50 second prize. 

Idaho took first place in the third 
class—States having between twenty 
and fifty clubs federated. Montana was 
second. 

Of the States having less than twenty 
clubs, Utah led the extension list. When 
the meeting closed, no second place had 
been decided in this fourth class. 
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In actual numbers, Ohio has more 
Federated Music Clubs than any other 
State in the Union, with Texas running 
a close second. However, neither of these 
States showed enough growth in propor- 
tion to their populations to win prizes. 

Mrs. Emerson H. Brush had announced 
that she was offering a prize of $50 to 
the State federating the most choirs, but 
as sufficient advancement was not made 
in this field, she awarded her prize to 
Alabama for its second place in Class A. 

The Biennial officers and delegates ex- 
pressed themselves as delighted with the 
great strides being made in the exten- 
sion of the Federation. Large and rapid 
increases in membership were reported 
in some sections of the country, general- 
ly as the result of State-wide musical 
contests. 


New Board of Directors 


The nominating committee reported its 
selection of names for the new board of 
directors, and six names were added from 
the floor. The election, held the follow- 
ing day, resulted in the following direc- 
tors being chosen: 


Alabama—Mrs. Houston Davis. 

Arkansas—Mrs. H. H. Foster. 

Arizona—Mrs. T. J. Prescott. 

California—Mrs. Lillian Birmingham and 
Mrs. Grace Mabee. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Charles Davis. 

Florida—Margaret Haas. 

Georgia—Mrs. W. P. Bailey. 

Idaho—Mrs. R. H. Hall. 

Illinois—Mrs. Edmund J. Tyler, Mrs. Helen 
Harrison Mills and Mrs. John Leverette. 

Indiana—Mrs. Henry Schurmann. 

lowa—Mrs. J. J. Dorgan. 

Kansas—Mrs. Henry Pettit. 

Massachusetts—Mrs. William Arms Fisher 
and Mrs. Mary G. Reed. 

Maryland—Mrs. Joseph Byron. 

Maine—Julia Noyes. 

Michigan—Mrs. E. J. Ottaway 
Harry acher. 

Minnesota—Mrs. W. Walbridge. 

Missouri—Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy. 

Montana—Mrs. W. W. Andrus. 

New Jersey—Mrs. Frances E. 
Miss Julia Williams. 

New Hampshire—Mrs. Ella L. Gilbert. 

New Mexico—Mrs. C. R, Adamson. 

New York—Mrs. H. L. Vibbard and Mrs 
E. H. Cahill. 

North Carolina—Mrs. J. Norman Wills. 

North Dakota—Mrs. J. A. Jardine. 

Ohio—Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley and 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling. 

Oklahoma—Mrs, Della T. Matthews. 

Oregon—Mrs. E. C. Peets. 

Pennsylvania—Mrs. T. C. 
Mrs. B. F. Maschal. 

Rhode Island—Mrs. George Hail. 

South Carolina—Mrs. Cora Cox Lucas. 

South Dakota—Mrs. Henry F. Chapman. 

Tennessee—Mrs. J. F. Hill. 

Texas—Mrs. John F. Lyons. 

Utah—Mrs. E. E. Corfman. 

Virginia—Mrs. Sidney F. Small. 

Washington—Mrs. Clara M. Hartle. 

West Virginia—Mrs. Cora Athison. 

Wisconsin—Mrs. H. L. Miller. 

Wyoming—Mrs. A. R. Merritt. 


and Mrs. 


Clark and 


Donovan and 


Extension Luncheon 


An Extension Luncheon was given in 
the new Hotel Stevens Thursday, Mrs. 
E. J. Ottaway presiding. The honor 
guests were the national presidents of 
the music sororities: Mrs. August 
Brettschneider for Mu Phi; Mrs. L. 
Bruce Grannis for Delta Omicron; Miss 
Hazel E. Ritchey for Sigma Alpha Iota; 
and Mrs. S. C. Carnahan, in place of 
Grace Hortense Mattern, for Phi Beta. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons of Texas, past 
national president of the Federation, 
told of the part that women have played 
in American musical progress. 

“In 1912, when we held the first 
Young Artists’ contest,” she said, 
“there were no State and district 
contests, no preliminaries, semi- 
finals and finals. We simply put 
all the contestants on the stage at 
our Los Angeles convention that 
year, and let them all perform. 
There were only a handful of en- 
tries anyway. But now we have 
thousands, from all over the United 
States.” 


Henry Purmort Eames, pianist and 
lecturer, speaking on the mission of mu- 
sic, said in part: 

“Music is a force that can be used 
either to kill or cure. It can con- 
tribute to the downfall as well as to 
the uplift of the race. The broken 
rhythms and debased melodies heard 
in the dance halls have an emotional 
appeal as surely as Bach has, but 
they jangle and fray the nervous 
system, their effect being to cause 
hysteria. There is real danger in 
the wrong kind of music.” 

A number of very interesting Ameri- 
can cowboy songs gathered and arranged 
by Oscar Fox, director of glee clubs at 
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Banner of Music Being Carried Forward in Many States’ 
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the University of Texas, were sung by 
Dean Harold L. Butler of Syracuse 
University, with Mr. Fox at the piano. 


A Midnight Frolic 


The Past President’s Assembly and 
Frolic, a high jynx that began at mid- 
night and officially ended no one knows 
just when, provided a highly diverting 
and sometimes hilarious close for Thurs- 
day’s activities. Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, chairman of the Past Presidents’ 
organization, presided, and Wilbur D. 
Nesbitt, Chicago humorist and news- 
paper writer, acted as chairman. Promi- 
nent members of the Federation in 
absurd costumes participated in the 
revels. Winners in the Young Artists’ 
contests were present and announce- 
ments were made by the Baroness Kath- 
arine von Klenner, of the opportunities 
officially extended the winners in the 
voice contest for débuts with the Chi- 
cago, Rochester and San Carlo com- 
panies, and auditions at the Metropolitan. 
Vladimir Rosing also stated that they 
had been tendered scholarships at the 
Eastman School, and it was announced 
that through M. H. Hanson, New York 
manager, in attendance at the conven- 
tion, début recitals also were open to 
them. Opportunity to broadcast over 
the radio from New York, with all ex- 
penses to the metropolis paid, was an- 
nounced for all the winners, and the 
piano finalists were told that they could 
record for a reproducing piano. 

The one other serious note of what 
was chiefly a succession of stunts was 
the announcement to the delegates by 
Felix Borowski, speaking for the judges, 
that the prize of $500 for a setting of 
“America the Beautiful” had not been 
awarded, because, although more than 
1100 manuscripts were received, the 
judges found none sufficiently meritori- 
ous. Mrs. Fisher told the delegates it 
was the intention to continue the contest 
and increase the prize to $1,000. This 
was approved at a subsequent meeting 
of the board of directors. 


“American Music Day” 


Friday was American Music Day. It 
began with a “Course of Study” break- 
fast in the Hotel Congress, presided 
over by Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling. 

The morning business session, in the 
Gold Room, was begun with a medita- 
tion ritual, led by Mrs. Frances Elliot 
Clark. Mrs. Charles Davis gave the re- 
port of the national chairman of the 
department of American music. E. H. 
Wilcox reported the results of the Young 
Artists’ contests, and Baroness Kath- 
arine von Klenner gave a report on 
American opera. 

Geoffrey O’Hara, composer and sing- 
er, gave an address on “How Music 
Is Made,” and Helen Curtis spoke on 
“Class Piano Teaching,” after which a 
thoroughly enjoyable musical program 
was given. There were a short “Cau- 
serie Concert” by Dai Buell, several 
tenor solos by Vernon Williams, and 
numbers by the Sioux Falls Augustana 
College Choir, conducted by Carl R. 
Youngdahl, dean of music of Augustana 
College. 

“There is a desperate need in this 
country not so much for trained mu- 
sicians as for trained listeners!” de- 
clared Edith M. Rhetts, educational 
director with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, at the Beethoven Centennial, in 
the Hotel Congress on Friday after- 
noon. Mrs. Rhetts called attention to the 
fact that the fine musical institutions 
are turning out perfectly trained artists 
to face audiences whose musical knowl- 
edge is not great enough to allow them 
- appreciate the programs they pay to 
ear. 

She briefly sketched the system where- 
by the public schools of Detroit are 
teaching 100,000 children each year to 
appreciate the special concerts held for 
them. “We have found no need of com- 
ing down in a musical way to the chil- 
dren,” she said. “With proper training 
they are able to appreciate the most 
serious of programs.” Mrs. Rhetts also 
conducted an extremely interesting lan- 
tern-slide lecture on the life of Beethoven. 

C. F. Edson, Chicago voice teacher, 
gave a talk in which he urged strongly 
the presentation of operas in English. 
“You must teach your young singers to 
sing the English words according to the 
lictionary pronunciation,” he said, “and 
not until then will you have English 
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FIRST PRIZE WINNERS IN YOUNG ARTISTS’ COMPETITION AT THE BIENNIAL 


Left to Right: Hilda Burke of Baltimore, Co-Winner of Opera Prize of $1,000. 
Kathryn Witwer of Chicago, Winner of Female Voice Contest and Co-Winner of Opera Prize of $1,000. 
Hazel Hallett of Boston, Winner of Piano Contest 


First in the Male Voice Contest. 


William Levitt of Chicago, Who Won the Violin Contest. 


James Houghton of Boston, 


How Contests Aid Young Artists and Composers 





Revelation of Talent Proved 
by Subsequent Success of 
Contestants—Definite Ob- 
jective Given to Students— 
Value of Specifying Ameri- 
can Compositions. as Test 
Pieces 





HICAGO, April 23.—E. H. Wilcox, of 

the music department of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and director of music con- 
tests for the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Club, was jubilant today over the 
success of this year’s contests. 

“The contests for young artists have 
proved their worth by revealing talent,” 
said Mr. Wilcox to MUSICAL AMERICA’S 

m representative “I 

» need only point 

to the marked 
success that has 
| been made by 
former winners 

of the young ar- 
tists’ contests to 
show the value of 
the tests from 
this angle. There 
are Kathryn 

7 Meisle, contralto; 
Devora Nadwor- 
ney, contralto; 
Enrique Ros, pi- 
anist, and Catherine Wade-Smith, violin- 
ist, to mention only four among many. 
Although the finding of new talent that 
might otherwise never come to public no- 
tice is the most interesting result of these 
contests from the viewpoint of the gen- 
eral public, there is another effect of the 
contests that seems to me very much 
more important. The contests, national in 
scope as they are, give a definite objec- 
tive to thousands of students in all cor- 
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ners of the country for sustained and in- 
tensive preparation. 

“The rules of the contest specify cer- 
tain American compositions for use as 
test pieces, and contestants all over the 
country carefully prepare these. This 
had a value that can hardly be esti- 
mated. It gives direct benefit to Ameri- 
can composers, and encourages the pub- 
lishers of music to issue the works of 
Americans. 


Develop Sportsmanship 


“The contests, when properly carried 
out under the conditions in which these 
competitions are held, develop the spirit 
of good sportsmanship. The contestants 
learn to recognize and applaud merit in 
their competitors, and to lose gracefully 
when others are given the awards. 

“Another important result of these 
tests is that they draw attention to out- 
standing talent and aid merit, wherever 
found. The distinction of being singled 
out from among hundreds of contest- 
ants all over the country cannot help re- 
sulting in engagements, for it attracts 
the attention of concert managers, wom- 
en’s music clubs, and other agencies to 
the merit of the prize winners. At this 
convention, for instance, there were 
many concert managers, really as scouts 
on the lookout for meritorious new tal- 
ent that might be brought to light. 

“Just as an example of the opportuni- 
ties afforded, the National Broadcasting 
Association has given an engagement to 
each of the nineteen semi-finalists in the 
young artists’ competition to go to New 
York with all expenses paid and a fee 
for appearing. They will broadcast 
through Station WEAF and the stations 
hooked up with it, and will thus be 
heard by thousands upon thousands. 
This means much to the young artists, 
and the national publicity they will get 
means even more. All of the semi-final- 
ists will get three weeks of general pub- 
licity before they broadcast. 

“In 1912, at Los Angeles, there was a 
mere handful of contestants but this year 
4000 young men and women prepared 
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for the competition. This widespread in- 
terest must be a big influence for good. 

“There are three classes of contestants 
in the contests sponsored by the Federa- 
tion. These are the juniors, up to six- 
teen years of age; the students, from 
sixteen to twenty-four years, and the 
young artists, from twenty to thirty 
years. The Federation is offering $3200 
in prizes.” 

Mr. Wilcox was appointed national 
contest chairman four years ago, hav- 
ing been state contest chairman for sev- 
eral years before that. 


NEW QUARTET IS PLAYED 


Lenox Musicians Give Interesting Work 
by Dean Smith of Yale 





New HAVEN, CONN., April 23.—The 
outstanding event of the week was the 
appearance of the Lenox String Quartet, 
assisted by Bruce Simonds, pianist, in 
Sprague Memorial Hall, on Monday 
evening. 

Interest naturally centered in the 
Quintet in E Flat for piano and strings 
by David Stanley Smith, dean of the 
Yale School of Music. This composition, 
with the Quartet in C and a violin so- 
nata in A, represents a style not found 
in earlier works by Dean Smith. The 
Quintet is well constructed in a distinct- 
ly modern vein. Harmonies are rich and 
colorful. The first movement, in which 
the influence of Ravel and Debussy is 
felt, has many passages of genuine 
beauty. The Quintet is a work of bril- 
liant structure. It shows adeptness in 
chamber music writing. 

The artists gave a superb perform- 
ance of the work. Other numbers played 
were Beethoven’s E Minor Quartet, Op. 
59, No. 2; and Franck’s F Minor Quin- 
tet. Splendid ensemble playing was 
recorded. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 
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“Life’s Little Day” as Revealed in the 
Short Career of One of New York’s 
Leading Halls—Question of Pos- 
sible Conductors for Philadelphia 
and Other American Orchestras 
Sets Crop of Guesses in Action— 
Pernicious Effect of the Wrist Watch 
on the Applause Complex and a 
Rebuttal from Chicago — Choral 
Singing Shows Healthy Symptoms 
—A Humorist Musicologizes 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


AM quite willing now to agree with 

the Rev. John Roach Straton: We live 
faster than our fathers did. I have sus- 
pected as much, time and again, but it 
has taken the passing of Aeolian Hall to 
convince me beyond any doubt. It has 
lived its life, they tell me. Its day is 
done. And I ask how old it is and they 
answer me “Fifteen years.” 

“Fifteen years!” They say it proudly 
as if it had reached a glorious old age, 
as if they thought it nothing short of 
miraculous that a concert hall could so 
long endure. But I say that they used 
to be made of sterner stuff. Take 
thought of the old Academy on Four- 
teenth Street, of the decades through 
which it held its head high. Take 
thought of old Steinway Hall, of Car- 
negie itself, flushed and a little apoplec- 
tic, but carrying on and doing its job. 

But Aeolian Hall is fifteen years old. 
Its day is done. Yet it sholld not be 
surprising. It is all part and parcel of 
the present Manhattan system of build- 
ing and tearing down and putting up 
again. Did you know of a restaurant, 
perhaps, on Forty-fourth Street, a cheer- 
ful little restaurant, not so very glossy, 
but beefsteak and O’Brien or au gratin 
potatoes fit for a tenor. Two weeks 
go by between visits to that most sacred 
of all spots and then you arrive only to 
find a grubby hole in the ground to re- 
mind you of where it stood. So runs the 
fate of all New York buildings—if for 
any reason, and they are almost always 
financial, I suspect, a building should 
offend its owners, they tear it down. And 
fifteen years, they tell me, is a ripe old 
age. 

And I suppose it is, according to the 
pace we keep today. I am reminded that 
Aeolian had its official opening Nov. 8, 
1912, with a concert by the New York 
Symphony under Walter Damrosch, with 
Maggie Teyte as soloist. Since that day 
more than 5000 artists have been pre- 
sented there in some 4500 events. - It is 
an honorable record, I admit. Presi- 
dent Wilson spoke there in January, 
1916, on our position in relation to a cer- 
tain war playing on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The King and Queen of Bel- 
gium were given an official reception 
there on their first and only visit to the 
United States. Sir Ernest Shackleton 
told of his experiences in his discovery 
trip to the South Pole. John Drink- 
water has spoken there, Alfred Noyes, 
Jchn Galsworthy, John Masefield, Lord 
Dunsany, a score of others. 

Its musical record is even more dis- 
tinguished. It is a record that includes 
the mames of Paderewski, Stokowski, 


Rachmaninoff, Calvé, Ysaye, Hofmann, 
Heifetz, Elman, Stravinsky, the Kneisels 
and the Flonzaleys and, for the benefit 
of the jazzists, Gershwin and a certain 
“Rhapsody in Blue” given its premiére 
at Paul Whiteman’s first “‘serious” con- 
cert. 

(Yes, and there were fourteen columns 
of others I fully intended to name, but 
your editors refused to publish a special 
edition). 

A memorable record, it must be ad- 
mitted. And who’s to say it nay just 
because so soon it will be only a hole in 
the ground? 

Yet I cannot help wondering. I am a 
creature of habit. It takes me some time 
to learn my way from one hall to an- 
other and it rather distresses me to have 
to master a new route. And what about 
the new opera house and the new orches- 
tra hall that Mr. Mackay may or may 
not choose to build for the Philharmonic 
Society? Will they too be here today 
and gone tomorrow? 

Nobody can call me a fussy man, but I 
sigh occasionally for a little permanence, 
even in concert halls. 


* * * 


HO is to conduct the Philadelphia 

Orchestra next season, while Leo- 
pold Stokowski takes his well-earned rest 
and his legions of admirers eat their 
hearts out? 

There is, of course, Sir Thomas 
Beacham, the celebrated Britisher. There 
seems to be little doubt that he will fig- 
ure on some of the Phillies’ programs, 
but a question remains as to how many. 

There is talk also of Fritz Reiner and 
of Frederick Stock—in the event the 
Chicago situation is as hopeless as the 
opposing side, the management and the 
players, have said it is. I have my 
doubts. I can’t quite see Chicago with- 
out its orchestra or without Stock. 

Possible guests, so I am told, sub rosa, 
may be Ernest Schelling and Richard 
Hageman. Then there is Eugene Goos- 
sens, if he doesn’t go West. I can’t tell 
you who told me, but I have heard that 
there is a strong sentiment for him in 
Los Angeles, to succeed the late Walter 
Henry Rothwell; though there also is a 
very friendly feeling and plenty of ad- 
miration for Emil Oberhoffer, who was 
summoned to finish the season when 
Rothwell was stricken. 

Toscanini’s engagement with the Phil- 
harmonic disposed of the one really big 
factor on the “supply” side. In the “de- 
mand” column are entered the needs of 
the New York Symphony, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, and—if it makes the grade— 
the St. Louis Symphony. 

If our really great conductors become 
any fewer, we shall have to change over 
to a situation of “guest” orchestras, 
whereby the two or three popular favor- 
ites will remain as the fixed points, so 
to speak, while one orchestra after an- 
other passes in review under their ba- 
tons. And I am not so sure that this 
isn’t just what a good many of our con- 
ductor-mad orchestra patrons would pre- 
fer to see done. 

Give them their conductors, and ’most 
any orchestra will be as interesting—to 
look at! 

To quote W. J. Henderson, the veteran 
critic of the Sun, who remembers the 
first time a baton was used instead of 
the tribesman’s club, to the majority the 
conductor “is a magician weaving super- 
natural spells. He is bringing out of the 
hat a rabbit which was not in the hat.” 
And what does an audience care whether 
the hat was a Truly Warner or a Stet- 
son?—much less the particular breed of 
the rabbit! 


* * * 


NE by one the veils are being lifted 

from mysteries that long remained 
unexplained. I have often wondered 
why applause was not more plentiful at 
certain concerts, and now I know. My 
indirect informant is the Associated 
Press, which states that “The habit of 
wearing wrist watches is responsible for 
a considerable decrease in applause at 
London theaters and music halls.” This 
dispatch adds, “Watchmakers have dis- 
covered that handclapping puts wrist 
watches out of order, and their advice is 
responsible for the decrease in ap- 
plause.” 

It is true that this explanation comes 
from England, and does not arise from 
an examination into American condi- 
tions; but since human nature is sup- 
posed to be the same the world over, I 
accept it as covering the local situation 
also. 

After this, the young artist who fails 
to make a hit when he sings “Vesti la 
giubba,” or the aspiring violinist who 
essays the Tchaikovsky Concerto before 
a critical audience in Manhattan need 


not be at all discouraged if he is not re- 
warded with the loud whacks that are 
generaliy accepted as denoting extreme 
pleasure. If a feeble little pat-pat-pat 
is all he hears, he can console himself 
with the thought that his art has pene- 
trated to the inmost reaches of his audi- 
tors’ souls, and that it is only a preva- 
lence of wrist watches that prevents 
them from making louder demonstra- 
tions of approval. 

Nor is the use of the watchmakers’ 
dictum thus exhausted. Not by any 
means. If slips are made in the violin- 
ist’s bowing, the critic may well feel that 
he cannot blame the violinist, but his 
wrist watch. Consequently the performer 
mey get a better notice than he expects. 
The critic, too, can find his labors mate- 
rially eased. A short review of an im- 
portant premiére may be accounted for 
on the ground that pounding the keys of 
a typewriter is bad for the mechanism of 
his timepiece, and is, therefore, not to 
be entertained. If, moreover, the critic 
receives a complaint that he was not suf- 
ficiently laudatory when Mme. X. sang 
three high notes in one breath, he will 
be able to get from under by confiding 
to the lady’s husband the unhappy fact 
that writing complimentary words in- 
volves more shaking of his timepiece 
than phrases which are less praiseful, 
and so could not be accomplished. 

In fact, all sorts of alibis are pos- 
sible. When a piano teacher scolds a 
pupil for not playing octaves with a 
looser wrist, the effective answer will 
immediately be forthcoming. Clumsy 
gestures on the operatic stage can be 
accounted for in the same way, and even 
the claquers will not have to work so 
hard for a living. 

I foresee, however, that this difficulty, 
like all other obstacles to whatever 
makes for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, may, in time, be overcome. 
Without doubt there will arise a race of 
watchmakers who will advertise time- 
pieces that cannot be damaged by ap- 
plause. And then, alas! we shall have 
to work out the old problem all over 
again. 

od « * 


PEAKING of applause: I have often 

noticed that persons attending con- 
certs on passes are not nearly as likely 
to applaud as their brethren who pay for 
tickets. Why this is so, I cannot under- 
stand, unless it be that the human tem- 
perament is inclined to undervalue what 
it receives for nothing. The chill that 
sometimes pervades a concert given be- 


fore a “paper” house has frequently 
been so marked that the performers 
have inevitably been affected thereby. 


It is partly for this reason, I suspect, 
that critics seldom applaud—or at least, 
not much. They are there as a matter 
of business. If they had paid to get in, 
they might be more demonstrative. If 
paid to stay away, I am sure they would 
be fairly tumultuous! 
a * * 


ND, believe it or not, the applause 
habit is a difficult one to break. I 
have it from one of my imps in Chicago 
that a rather, striking illustration of the 
truth of this was supplied at the finals 
of the Young Artists contests held in 
conjunction with the Biennial Conven- 
tion of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Here is his official and 
highly confidential report to me, as re- 
ceived only this morning: 

Report No. 89763—Class B—Series 
G H 2—Extension 92—Code 9, Cipher §, 
Key of G Sharp Minor. 

Place—Eighth Street Theater, 
cago, Cook County, Illinois. 

Time: Wednesday Evening, April 27, 
1927, 8 to 11:30 p. m. 

Condition—Sober and wearing bullet- 





Chi- 


proof vest; all valuables in the hotel 
safe. 
Environment—Nine thousand women 


and three sheepish males. Several others, 
doubtful. 

Events, Circumstances, Developments, 
Maior and Minor Aggravations. Acci- 
dents, Crimes and Extenuating Cirecum- 
stances (Class 42-T): 

1. Contest manager, in the role of an- 
nouncer, requests no applause. 

2. Audience applauds announcer. 

3. Male violinist appears. Judges 
scowl and break pencil points all around. 
Male violinist plays. Audience ap- 
plauds. 

1. Announcer reappears. 
requests no applause. 

5. Feminine violinist appears. Ap- 
plause followed by “shushes.” She plays. 
Applause starts. “Shushes” stop ap- 
plause. Announcer reappears. The 
judges demand more numbers. Judges 
are gluttons, anyway. Both violinists 
play—then play some more—then some 
more. Each time, applause, followed by 
“shushes” and the announcer. 


Announcer 


6. Men singers’ succeed violinists. 
There are two of them. They don’t both 
sing at the same time. Footlights are 
turned on so they can squint more effec- 
tually. A different set of judges scowl 
and break points of another make of 
pencils. Each song brings applause, 
silenced as before. 

7. Everybody looks at everybody else 
and asks, ““‘Who did that”? Announcer 
walks 4238 miles to and from the bal- 
cony to learn from the judges that they 
can still take punishment. 

8. Two young women pianists play 
the same music, without aid of the Am- 
pico or the Duo-Art. First one, then the 
other, then again, iv the same order. I 
almost applaud; but I “shush” myself 
promptly and glare at my neighbors, 
right and left. 

9. Three singers, all fairer than the 
lily and lovelier than the rose, and none 
exemplifying pernicious anemia, take 
turns with “Pace, Mio Dio,” (Verdi did 
that!) and a song in English about a 
yellow flower, unexpected beauty, think 
of me when full from shore to shore, or 
something like that. I love it. But even 
now some handclaps disturb my rap- 
tures. I consider proposing an amend- 
ment from the floor that all hands be 
tied with picture wire. 

10. The judges send for a new supply 
of pencils and specify that they must be 
sharpened at both ends. The announcer’s 
pedometer registers another eighty-six 
miles. 

11. Two of the fair competitors are 
asked to sing opera airs of their own 
choice, with action. This, it seems to 
me, is unfair to the violinists and the 
pianists, who were not asked to play 
anything with action. The results might 
have been just the opposite—who knows? 
—if they had! 

12. One soprano kneels on a scarf and 
sings “One fine day” from “Madama 
Butterfly.” The other sits in a chair 
and I am listening to “Voi lo Sapete” 
from “Cavalleria.” That is all right with 
me, but I seethe with indignation when 
applause breaks out just behind me, so 
that people in the boxes will think it is 
me. I hurl anathemas maranatha. 

13. Mrs. Kelley, Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. Ot- 
taway, Mrs. Mills and Mrs. Jardine 
(reading from left to right) report 
there are no more pencils in Chicago 
and Mrs. Mills refuses to go by airmail 
to Peoria after a fresh supply, and the 
judges are forced to reach a decision. 

14. The winners are announced, the 
judges are sentenced to life terms, the 
announcer is carried home on a stretcher 
and everyone applauds until it is dis- 
covered nobody cares enough to “shush,” 
whereupon the delegates show they are 
overwhelmed with shame and vote to 
meet next time in Boston. 

15. Have just been ejected from the 
Chicago city jail for contending that the 
judges were no worse than the ordinary 
Chicago gunman. This means I will 
have to take my chance in the open on 
State Street or Wabash Avenue without 
any chance to increase my insurance. So 
far, I have been able to avoid all teach- 
ers of the contestants, and feel reason- 
ably safe.— (Signed) Belphagor. 





* * * 


HORAL singing was the distinguish- 

ing characteristic of the National 
Federation’s biennial, and choral sing- 
ing, I hear it said a dozen times a week, 
is the most important single factor in 
the development of a nation’s musical 
appreciation. I agree. But choral sing- 
ing (I hear this half a dozen times) can 
never prosper in the United States be- 
cause it lacks glamor, because by reason 
of its very essence it is so lacking in 
opportunity for single spectacular ef- 
fects. Now with this last I cannot agree. 
I have been chided as an optimist but I 
have clung fast to my faith. I can be 
forgiven then, perhaps, for so far for- 
getting myself as to throw my hat high 
into the air when it came to my notice 
last week that there have been no less 
than four recent performances of the 
“St. Matthew Passion,” all by amateur 
societies. There was one in Detroit (it 
had been given there once last season), 
one in Bangor, Maine, one in Dayton, a 
“first time” there, and one in Los An- 
geles, believed to have been the first con- 
cert performance of that most difficult 
work in those environs. 

There may have been others. But I 
am sure of these four and I quote them 
all so that I may not be accused of ex- 
aggeration. I offer them as direct chal- 
lenge to those who say that we are not 
mentally disposed to appreciate choral 
singing and may they hide their faces 
until the day when getting together for 
choral singing is as everyday a pro- 


[Continued on next page] 
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ceeding as a neighborhood bridge club 
meeting. I will even go as far as to 
prophesy that the time will come when 
the proverbial Mrs. Smith will call the 
proverbial Mrs. Brown and say: 


“Can’t you come over this evening 
and bring your husband? All the neigh- 
bors are coming. We’re doing the B 
Minor Mass.” 


* * 


ROGNOSTICATIONS as to the musi- 
cal future of America always inter- 


est me. The versatile humorist, George 
Ade, is the latest to have a fling at the 
gentle ways of musicology. In the May 
Cosmopolitan, selecting what he calls 
“My Own All-American Team,” the erst- 
while author of the “College Widow” and 
“Fables in Slang” pays graceful tribute 
to some eminent folk in various fields. 
But it is the concluding section de- 
voted to music that particularly intrigues 
me. Mr. Ade says in part: 


“Victor Herbert wrote more good music 
than any of his contemporaries. Irving 
Berlin has written more songs which earned 
and deserved popularity than any other of 
the ballad-makers. 

“During the last ten years a new group 
of music-writers has fairly stampeded the 
public looking for something new in enter- 
tainment. These boys write with the utmost 
confidence and a superlative control of many 
new and odd tricks of syncopation and jazz. 

‘There will be more happy music, well 
orchestrated, turned out in 1927 than was 
written in the U. S. A. from 1875 to 1900 
Most of the so-called music written during 
that foggy period was plain molasses. 

“Our popular music has evolved from 
nowhere to somewhere. Dancing has become 
a national expression and one of the arts 
Acting, however, is no better than it was 
in 1890, and | doubt if the operatic stage 
has discovered anything new in operatic or 


tenor vocalizing since the days of Jenny 
Lind.’’ 
Now, I am a real admirer of the late 


Victor Herbert, in so far as he enriched 
the operetta stage in America with 
some—not all—of his works, written in 
a vein of genuine distinction. Yet | 
should hardly maintain that his scores 
eclipsed in merit all the music that was 
being written in America by others at 
the same time. His operettas qua oper- 
attas, perhaps, more nearly approached 
the goal in that field than did other com- 
posers’ grand operas and symphonies in 
their field. Yet I cannot forget that 
Herbert, too, was found lacking when he 
assumed the operatic toga in the “grand” 
manner. 

To pass on, in according unstinted 
praise to Mr. Berlin, does not Mr. Ade 
forget Stephen Foster, perhaps the 
prince of American balladists? 

I cannot deny that “during the last 
ten years a new group of music-makers 
has fairly stampeded the public. . . .” 
and that they “write with the utmost 
confidence and a superlative control of 
many new and odd tricks of syncopa- 
tion and jazz.” If Mr. Ade were not 
being here obviously quite serious—de- 
spite his fun-making vocation—I should 
suspect that he was giving a sly little 
nudge to the sides of the modernists, the 
disciples of various leagues and guilds 
at the present time being in many cases 
industriously engaged in doing just that. 
In fact, his easy phraseology hits off 
quite well with what the whole creative 
musical world, with but few exceptions, 
has been doing for the last ten years. 


But I believe the author refers to the 
rather limited and crudely monotonous 
system of sound-production centered in 
a few blocks of Broadway. They also 
have shown innovations in technic— 
much of it borrowed, incidentally, from 
the legitimate musical field, such as the 
whole-tone sequences and other dis- 
sonantal interludes so much in vogue in 
modern dance music. 


The next statement of Mr. Ade is per- 
haps the most drastic he has made— 
that there will be more “happy music 
well orchestrated,” turned out this year 
than in the years 1875 to 1900, a period 


When most music produced here was 
“plain molasses.” He is again, I am 
afraid, referring to dance music. That 


has, to be sure, rather less of a happy 
than of an orgiastic nature at present, 
but the better musical comedies some- 
times abound in wholesome and buoyant 
tunes that in a very few cases one might 
‘all individual. Owing to their “tang,” 
fenerally these are less insipid than 


the marches and two-steps of yesterday. 
But if Mr. Ade refers to art music as 
generally conceived, he is doing an in- 
justice to the American composers of 
the quarter-century preceding 1900— 
most of all to MacDowell. Much Ameri- 
can music of this period was over-ortho- 
dox, modelled too closely on German aca- 
demic formulas (then, pace Brahms, in 
a period of decline). But a recent writer 
has given his opinion that the solid con- 
tribution of such men as Chadwick, 
Foote and Converse may yet outweigh 
the experimental modernisms of some of 
the more slavish apers of fashionable 
dissonance today. In that sense, I would 
say, American music prior to 1900 was, 
with all due deference to Mr. Ade, not 
all “plain molasses.” 
* * * 
N account of a musical service held 
in the sticks stated that a soprano 
sang “a prayer for mercy.” The precise 
title of the solo was not specified by the 
reviewer; but there have been occasions 
on which such a prayer might well have 
been voiced by sopranos I have heard if 
anyone in the audience had carried a 
gun—surmises your 
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QUARTET SERIES IS 
FEATURE IN CAPITAL 


Beethoven Concerts Given by 
Londoners in Congress 
Library 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—Carl Engel, 
chief of the music division of the Library 
of Congress, arranged the series of six- 
teen Beethoven string quartets played 
by the London String Quartet in the 
Chamber Music Auditorium at the Li- 
brary under the auspices of the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation. On 
Monday, April 18, the Londoners played 
the Quartets Op. 18, No. 1 in F; No. 2 
in G, and No. 3 in D. The next after- 
noon the players gave remaining quar- 
tets of Op. 18, No. 4 in C, No. 5 in A, 
and No. 6 in B Flat. In the evening 
the Quartets were from Op. 59, No. 1 
in F, No. 2 in E Minor and No. 3 in C. 
On Wednesday afternoon, April 20, Op. 
74 in E Flat, Op. 95 in F Minor and 
Op. 127 in E Flat were played. The 
following afternoon the Quartets were 
Op. 130, in B Flat, and Op. 131 in C 
Sharp Minor. The Grand Fugue, the 
quartet in A Minor and F, Op. 132 and 
135 will close this celebration today. 

The members of the London String 
Quartct are James Levey, Thomas Pe- 
tre, H. Waldo Warner and C. Warwick 
Evans. 

Stuart Ross, American pianist, known 
here in appearance with Rosa Ponselle, 
gave a piano recital in the Masonic Au- 
ditorium on April 18, under the local 
management of T. Arthur Smith. A 
standard program was given, including 
a group of Chopin numbers. Mr. Ross 
played his own arrangement of Corelli’s 
Theme and Variations “Pell Street of 
Chinatown,” by Whithorne and Grain- 
ger’s “Spoon River’ were novelties. His 
artistic and technically admirable per- 
formance aroused enthusiasm. 

The Washington College of Music gave 
its forty-eighth concert in the Central 
High School Auditorium on Thursday 
evening, April 21, before an interested 
audience. The soloists were Dorothy 
Russell Todd, piano; Samuel Gantz, vio- 
lin; Lillian R. Latham, soprano; Mary 
Gastrick, piano; E. Warren Barnes, vio- 
lin; Joseph Barnecot, baritone; Evelyn 
Wells, piano; Helen L. Lyon, violin; 
Rose Guaraldi, contralto; Victor de La- 
durantaye, violin; Seba Christie, tenor, 
and Rose Kravits, piano. These soloists 
Were assisted by the College String 
Quartet and the College Orchestra of 
sixty pieces, under the baton of Dr. C. 
E. Christiani, president of the college. 

Miriam B. Hilton, soprano, and Min- 
nie Hoxsey, pianist, presented an un- 
usual program entitled “What the 
Young Composers of Italy Are Doing,” 
at the Arts Club on Thursday evening, 
April 21. The composers represented 
were Casella, Malipiero, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Tommasini, Vincenzo Davico, 
Pick-Mangiagalli, Respighi and Pizzetti. 
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1400 Cities Prepare for Music Week 





Advance Report Indicates Ap- 
proaching Observance Will 
Eclipse  Predecessors— 
State and Municipal Au- 
thorities Co-operate—Com- 
petitions to Be Featured 


ATIONAL Music Week will be cele- 
brated from May 1 to 7 in consider- 
ably more than 1400 cities and towns, 
according to an announcement from the 
National Music Week Committee. This 
estimate is based on figures of the 1926 
observance, and advance reports for the 
coming celebration indicate that it will 
“eclipse its predecessor not only in the 
number of cities covered, but in the con- 
structive effect of Music Week upon the 
musical life of the towns in question.” 
The announcement continues: “Vari- 
ous state and municipal authorities are 
co-operating in Music Week through offi- 
cial proclamations or other governmental 
action. For instance, Governor Emer- 
son of Wyoming has appointed a chain 
of local Music Week chairmen through- 
out the State. Governor Moore of New 
Jersey is issuing a statement through 
the press giving his indorsement of the 
movement in his State.” 


A feature of Music Week in New 
Haven will be a concert by the New 


Haven Symphony. At San Francisco a 
piano playing tournament will be a lead- 
ing event. In Denver, the high light 
of Music Week will be a pageant, “The 
Epic of Colorado,” with music by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. 

In New York City, the music perform- 
ance contests are to be the crowning 
feature of the observance. 

Competitions are to be featured at 
Wilmington, Del., under the auspices of 
the Music Commission. Subjects cov- 
ered are not only a music memory con- 
test, but violin, piano and voice. All 
the schools of the county will participate 
in a festival at Elizabeth, N. J., with 
3000 in the chorus and 150 in the or- 
chestra. 


State-Wide Events 


state-wide events are to 
Week, such as the Iowa 


Numerous 
mark Music 


State High School music contest, held 
in lowa City under the auspices of the 
University School of Music and the Uni- 
versity Extension Division. Kentucky 
will hold, during Music Week, the finals 
of a State music memory contest under 
the auspices of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

An interesting feature of the observ- 
ances in many towns is to be the chil- 
dren’s program, “The Message of May,” 
written to celebrate Child Health Day, 
which is also the opening of National 
Music Week, and the closing day of Chil- 
dren’s Week. Another novelty listed is 
the utilization of a collection of questions 
and answers entitled “Quiz Yourself on 
Music.” 

Many churches will devote their ser- 
vices on May 1 to an exposition of music 
in worship and to programs of church 
music composed by Americans. For the 
purpose, the National Music Week Com- 
mittee has issued a list of twenty hymns 
of American composition. 

“Motion picture houses are co-operat- 
ing with local Music Week committees 
in accordance with a recommendation 
from the Motion Picture Theater Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 
whose secretary is former Governor 
Milliken of Maine,” the statement adds. 


“Co-operation from public schools has 
been enlisted through the State super- 
intendents of public instruction, many 
of whom have sent messages to the indi- 
vidual schools urging participation in 
Music Week. Similar activity among 
rural community groups is assured by 
like action on the part of the State direc- 
tors of extension, acting under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

“State federations of music clubs and 
women’s clubs have promoted Music 
Weeks in their States through special 
chairmen, as have State Parent-Teacher 
Associations.” 

An echo of America’s Music Week is 
heard from South Africa, where the 
Music Fortnight has recently been ob- 
served at Johannesburg. One of the 
chief events was a choral festival in the 
main ring at the Agricultural show- 
ground. Orchestral concerts devoted, 
respectively, to the works of Beethoven 
and Elgar, were given under the direc- 
tion of John Cornell, town organist. 





KRUEGER CONDUCTS 


Guest from Seattle 
with Interest—Hack 

Gives Recital 
By Hal Davidson Crain 
Los ANGELES, April 23.—Karl Krue- 
ger, conductor of the Seattle Symphony, 
made a decidedly favorable impression 
in his single appearance as guest leader 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, in its 
last popular concert, on the afternoon of 
April 17. Although Mr. Krueger had 
been invited by the late Walter Henry 
Rothwell to appear as guest, lively in- 
terest was felt in his visit, since in the 
nature of things, every visitor must be 
regarded as a possible successor in the 


Heara 


_post of permanent leader. 


The program which Mr. Krueger chose 
was not unconventional, nor was his 
manner or style of conducting, but he 
made a deep impression through his sen- 
sitive regard for tone color and his ap- 
preciation of climax. The program 
included Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, the Overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman,” Debussy’s “Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun,” “Strauss’ “Death 
and Transfiguration” and numbers by 
Goldmark and Berlioz. The audience 
showed its appreciation for the leader’s 
ability and gave both him and players 
hearty applause for a thoroughly enjoy- 
able program. 

Charles Hackett, Chicago Civic Opera 
tenor, who appeared a fortnight previ- 
ously as soloist with the Philharmonic 
under Emil Oberhoffer, brought the 
Smith-Cowan Auditorium concert series 
to a close with a recital in the Audi- 
torium on April 18. Mr. Hackett again 
disclosed the attractive features of his 
many-sided art in a program that ranged 
from older classics to familiar operatic 
arias and modern songs. His choice of 
numbers, as well as the ease and natural- 
ness of his singing, won the favor of the 


SYMPHONY ON COAST 


audience and caused him to add many 
extras. Charles Lurvey played excellent 
accompaniments and solo numbers. 

Marie Kempler, soprano; Frederick 
MacMurray, viola player; and Alexander 
Kosloff, pianist, united in a_ concert, 
sponsored by H. M. Tipton, in the Bilt- 
more music room on April 18. Each 
artist appeared in individual numbers 
and merited the applause of an apprecia- 
tive audience. 

The Persinger String Quartet gave the 
fourth concert in its series in the Beaux 
Arts Auditorium on April 14. This or- 
ganization, justly coming to be regarded 
as one of the finest ensembles of its kind 
on the Coast, offered a program some- 
what different from its predecessors. In 
this it brought forward Walter Ferner, 
‘cellist of the organization, as soloist, 
playing Brahms’ Sonata in E Minor, with 
Louis Persinger at the piano. Other 
numbers were Schumann’s Quartet in A, 


Ernest Bloch’s Pastorale, Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s “Humoresca-Scherzando” and 
Samuel Gardner’s “Canebrake.” In- 


creased number of auditors has been one 
of the happy results of the quartet’s 
visits. 

Sigmund Spaeth, lecturer and writer, 
is a visitor to the Southland, where he 
has appeared before several clubs and 
organizations. 


o re Pd 


Cannes Opera Orchestra Goes 
on Strike 


ANNES, April 15.—The orches- 
tra at the Cannes Opera went 
on strike just before a perform: — 
ance of “Aida” here on April 13. § 
The performance had to be can- 
celled. The orchestral players gave 
as their reason for disaffection the 
fact that singers and musicians of 
other nationalities had been en- 
gaged for this performance. The 
cancellation took place in spite of 

the protests of the public. 


a) 
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Nation’s Clubs Close Chicago Biennial 
With Rich Promise of Future Activity 
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singing. It is unfair to conduct general 
vocal contests in anything but English. 
Some of the contestants have had the 
opportunity of studying the foreign 
languages; most of them have not. This 
is the home of democracy and an English 
speaking people—why not sing in our 
native tongue?” 


Prizes for Compositions Awarded 


Presentation of prizes was an event 
of the day. W. A. Clark, founder of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, of- 
fered a prize of $1,000 for the best sym- 
phonic poem submitted. The prize was 
won by C. Hugo Grimm of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with his “Erotic Poem,” which was 
played Wednesday afternoon by the Chi- 
cago Symphony. This prize was made 
possible through the efforts of Mrs. 
Gertrude Ross, national chairman of the 
Department of American Composers. 
Mrs. Ross told MUSICAL AMERICA’S rep- 
resentative that she had made arrange- 
ments to have Mr. Grimm’s “Erotic 
Poem” presented in the Hollywood Bowl 
at Hollywood, Cal. The judges of this 
event were Frederick Stock, Howard 
Hanson and Rudolph Ganz. 

Gustave Strube, conductor of the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra, was award- 
ed the prize of $200 by the Kansas City 
Music Club for his trio for violin, ’cello 
and piano. The works in this class were 
judged by Harold Randolph, director of 
Peabody Institute; Dean David Stanley 
Smith of Yale University, and Albert 
Stoessel, conductor and violinist, of New 
York. The winning trio was presented 
to the assembly in the Gold Ball Room 
by Louis Victor Saar at the piano; Milan 
H. Lusk, violinist, and Goldie Gross, 
‘cellist. Mr. Strube teaches at Peabody 
Institute and was at one time second 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony. 

The Federation prize song, “Swans,” 
was written by Edith Lobdell Reed of 
Evanston, Ill. The prize of $100 was 
given by Mrs. J. R. Custer of Chicago. 
The song was sung by Mrs. Dennis Gorit. 
The judges were Mme, Charles Cahier, 
New York; Mme. Gerster Reiner, Cincin- 
nati, and Werner Josten of Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. This is the 
second Custer prize that Mrs. Reed has 
won, the first being under her maiden 
name, Lobdell. 

The prize of $500 for three-part 
women’s chorus, offered by the Theo- 
dore Presser Estate, was won by another 
Evanston musician, May A. Strong, with 
her “Slumber Song of the Madonna.” 
Miss Strong is a member of the voice 
faculty at Northwestern University. Her 
composition was judged by oward 
Thatcher, Peabody Institute; Charles N. 
Boyd, Pittsburgh Musical Institute, and 
—e Mary Willing Megley of Toledo, 

io. 

Louis Victor Saar submitted a ’cello 
solo under a nom de plume in competi- 
tion for the $100 prize offered by the 
Saint Cecilia Society, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. His composition was adjudged 
first place until the identity of the com- 
poser was discovered. Mr. Saar had 
previously won a Federation prize, which 
disqualified him for further competition 
in the same class. The prize was then 
awarded to Franz Kuschan, head of the 
‘cello department of Drake University of 
Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Kuschan’s work 
was said by the judges to be verv nearly 
equal to Mr. Saar’s, the differences be- 
ing so slight that at one time they were 





to Mark Ninth Cen- 


tenary of Conqueror 


ARIS, April 20.—Music and 

pageantry will be utilized to col- 
orful ends when the town of Fa- 
laise celebrates the ninth centen- 
ary of William the Conqueror with 
brilliant fétes on July 3 and 4. 
Professor Prentout, of Caen Uni- 
versity, Norman historian, will di- 
rect the decoration of the town and 
the organization of the pageant at 
the castle, which will show the 
Conqueror’s triumphant entry into 

alaise. The castle will be gay 
with lords and ladies-in-waiting, 
jugglers, troubadors, and dancers. 
Rouen will also commemorate Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s ninth cen- 
tenary by artistic and historical 
_fétes on July 6 and 7. 


Falaise 
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Hit He 


on the verge of calling the contest a tie. 
When the discrepancy was discovered, 
the Chaminade Club of Providence, R. L., 
came forward with an equal prize which 
they presented to Mr. Saar. 

Mrs. Ross was well pleased with the 
prize winners, on the whole. “I feel that 
all of the concert pieces were of an un- 
usually high standard in this contest,” 
she said. “Our prizes have attracted the 
attention of the most scholarly and seri- 
ous musicians in the country.” 

The contest brought forth the largest 
number of manuscripts ever submitted 
in the history of the Federation. The 
material included seventeen symphonies 
and symphonic poems, twenty-two cham- 
ber music pieces, fourteen trios, forty- 
eight choruses for women’s voices, 
twenty-one ’cello solos and_ thirty-six 
songs, making a total of 137 manuscripts. 

The MacDowell Club Chorus of Port- 
land, Ore., sang a program under the 
direction of William H. Boyer, and dis- 
closed a particularly good tonal quality. 


Anthem Prize Withheld 


The Federation had hoped to an- 
nounce that a new national anthem had 
been produced, to supplant “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” but the judges were 
unable to find a satisfactory setting for 
Katherine Lee Bates’ poem, “America, 
the Beautiful.” The judges of the con- 
test were Dr. Frank Damrosch of New 
York; Frederick S. Converse of Boston, 
Felix Borowski of Chicago, and Dean 
Peter Lutkin of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Saturday was given over to legislation 
and finance, and the election of officers 
by the newly elected board of directors. 
The day’s program began with a church 
music breakfast in the Hotel Congress, 
presided over by Mrs. Grace Widney 
Mabee. 

The report of the national chairman 
of the department of finance was read 


by Mrs. J. Herbert Stapleton, at the 
morning session. Mrs. G. Houston 
Davis reported on endowments and 


special memberships; Mrs. T. C. Dono- 
van on ways and means; Mrs. Henry 
Schurmann on the budget; and Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher gave the report of 
the national chairman of the past presi- 
dents’ assembly. 


Department of Education Urged 


Miss Charl Williams, field secretary 
of the National Education Association, 
told of the efforts to get a place in the 
President’s Cabinet for a Department of 
Education. Herbert F. Antunes of the 
National Association of piano tuners 
spoke on “The Influence on Ear Train- 
ing of Badly Tuned Instruments.” 

The Choral Society of the Woman’s 
Club of Columbus, Ohio, sang with ex- 
cellent shading a program of songs, 
conducted by Mrs. Charlotte Gaines. 
Monica Graham Stults, soprano, sang 
an interesting program, and Rudolph 
Reuter played a number of selections on 
the piano. 

A public school luncheon was given in 
the Balloon Room of the Hotel Congress, 
presided over by Sadie M. Rafferty, 
president of the In-and-About Chicago 
Supervisors’ Club. The Boys’ Glee Club 
of New Trier Township High School 
sang a program, directed by Mrs. Homer 
E. Cotton, and brief talks were made 
by Mrs. Harry Bacher, Miss Char! 
Williams, Otto Miessner, John Beattie, 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Edith Rhetts, 
Agnes Benson, and Mrs. Mary S. Ver- 
non. 

Franz Kuschan, of Drake University, 
winner of the Federation Prize of $100 
for the best ’cello solo, played his com- 
position before the Biennial Convention 
in the Gold Ballroom of the Hotel Con- 
gress on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Kus- 
chan was accompanied on the piano by 
his wife, Mrs. Beatrice Kuschan. Mrs. 
Gertrude Ross, National Chairman of 
the Department of American Composers, 
awarded the prize to Mr. Kuschan. 

The Philharmonic Choral of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club of Peoria, IIl., sang a 
group of part-songs, assisted by Armand 
Roth, violinist. 

The prize-winning three-part women’s 
chorus, “Slumber Song of the Madonna,” 
by May A. Strong, was presented by 
the Lyric Ensemble of the Chicago 
Artists’ Association. Miss Strong was 


also presented with the prize of $500 at 
this time. 

The Resolutions Committee reported 
that no resolutions had been reported for 
consideration by the Board during the 


convention. The chairman then read a 
resolution of thanks to everyone and 
every organization who had assisted in 
making the “Singing Biennial” one of 
the most enjoyable conventions in the 
history of the Convention. 


Banquet Is Brilliant 


The climactic social feature of the con- 
vention, the Biennial Banquet, held on 
Saturday night, was brilliantly presided 
over by Mrs. Kelley. Prominent guests 
included Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas, Mrs. Eugene B. Law- 
son, representing the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, educators and 
journalists. Congressman at Large 
Henry R. Rathbone of Illinois was a 
speaker and pledged his aid for legisla- 
tion that would further the aims of the 
Federation to make America the most 
musical of all nations. Karleton Hackett, 
Oscar Thompson and Mrs. Evelyn 
French spoke for the press. President 
Boyd of Western College, with which 
both Mrs. Kelley, and her husband, Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley, are connected, and 
William Arms Fisher were other speak- 
ears. Composers of prize compositions 
were presented by Gertrude Ross. Mrs. 
Edmund J. Tyler, general chairman of 
the Chicago biennial local committee, 
told of the desire to have an interna- 
tional musical convention in Chicago in 
1933 when the city plans another great 


commemorative celebration. AS was 
pointed out repeatedly at the convention, 
it was at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893 that the Federation idea had its 
beginning, when Mrs. Theodore Thomas 
brought together a number of music 
clubs for the first time, though the Fed- 
eration itself was not organized for an- 
other four or five years. Mrs. Helen 
Mills reported on “International Reci- 
procity.” 

Announcement of the success of the 
recent MacDowell drive to aid the lag- 
ging endowment of the Peterboro colony 
was made by Mrs. Kelley. Some $12,000 
in cash is now in hand as a result of the 
drive, and fully $50,000 is pledged for 
availability within a year. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell spoke feelingly of her gratitude, 
and she and Mrs. Theodore Thomas were 
paid the tribute of rising applause. 


Praises “Musical America” 


In her remarks, Mrs. MacDowell 
touched upon the kindness of the 
press, speaking particularly of the 
manner in which MUSICAL AMERICA 
and other publications had helped 
her, and of their kindness and gen- 
erosity while her husband was alive. 
Musical numbers by George Perkins 

Raymond, tenor, and Joseph Brinkman, 
pianist, were features of the function. 





(Additional Federation News on Page 40) 





SINGING OF DAYTON 
CHOIR IS WELCOMED 


Federation Takes Pleasure in 
Excellent Work of 
Ohio Artists 


By Farnsworth Wright 


CuicaGco, April 24.—The Dayton West- 
minster Choir sang a program, unaccom- 
panied, in the Studebaker Theater this 
afternoon as part of the program of the 
Singing Biennial of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

Various enthusiastic reviews of this 
choir’s singing had created an anticipa- 
tion of well-nigh perfect singing. The 
actual work of the choir lacked enough 
of perfection to fail to reach expecta- 
tions, but it is a remarkably fine body 
nevertheless—one of the best. 

The voices are of good quality, with 
plenty of contrast in tone color between 
the different sections. The soprano 
voices are especially lovely. 

The singers responded beautifully to 
the least signal of Mr. Williamson, show- 
ing the results of careful and skilled 
training. Mr. Williamson was thus en- 
abled to play on the voices of the choir 
as a conductor plays on an orchestra. 

Some very difficult works were han- 
dled with apparent ease; one of these 
was an extra number by ——- 

Brahms’ setting of the Fifty-first 
Psalm received what is said to have 
been its first performance in America at 
this concert. Certainly there are few 
choral bodies in America, if indeed in 
the world, that could give it so colorful 
and adequate a presentation. 

Beginning with motets by Palestrina 
and Lotti, the choir ended the program 
with sacred songs by David Hugh Jones, 
Frederick Hall, Samuel Richards Gaines, 
Peter Lutkin and Clarence Dickinson. 

This morning special music was given 
for the delegates in First Methodist 
Temple, Central Church, Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, Holy Name Cathedral, 
and St. James Episcopal Church. 


Has 
Return to Berlin 


ILHELM FURTWANGLER 

had an enthusiastic ovation 
when he conducted a concert on 
April 25 with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic in the German capital, fol- 
lowing his return from engage- 
ments in America with the New 
York Philharmonic, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch. The 
conductor had led a number of con- 
certs with the Berlin organization 
during the first months of the win- 
ter and returned for an additional 
concert. After the performance of 
the “Eroica” Symphony the audi- 
ence recalled him fourteen times. 


Furtwingler Ovation on 
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KANSAS CITY GIVES 
SOKOLOFF APPLAUSE 


Song Recitals Outstanding 
Events in Missouri 
Calendar 
By Blanche Lederman 
Kansas City, Mo., April 23.—The 
Cleveland Orchestra, presented by the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra As- 
sociation as the final attraction of its 
series, played in Convention Hall on 
April 8. Nikolai Sokoloff conducted the 

following program: 





“Eroica” Symphony.........- Beethoven 
“A Victory Bail’... .cscecccees Schelling 
“Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun,” 
Debussy 
“Marche Slave” ...scicisesss Tchaikovsky 


Rapt attention on the part of a large 
audience was given Mr. Sokoloff and his 
highly responsive orchestra. In a fine 
reading of the “Eroica,” extreme color 
contrasts brought an effective result. 
The Funeral March was _ broadly 
phrased. The Schelling music has been 
heard here before but never has it been 
so thrillingly performed. The final num- 
bers were followed by several short 
extras, the result of insistent applause. 

Ten thousand school children filled 
Convention Hall in the afternoon to hear 
the Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by 
Arthur Shepherd, play music of Wagner, 
Sibelius, Borodin, Bizet, Sowerby and 
Saint-Saéns. 

Two excellent concert series, the 
Fritschy afternoon and evening events, 
ended with song recitals. Richard 
Crooks, singing in this city for the first 
time in the Shubert Theater, won un- 
questioned approval and assurance of a 
definite welcome on his return next sea- 
son. His assisting artist, Frederick 
Schauwecker, proved a valuable accom- 
panist and interesting soloist. 

Reinald Werrenrath, at Convention 
Hall, April 5, brought a mature art to 
many hundred admirers. “Vier Erneste 
Gesange” of Brahms challenged the 
baritone’s interpretive as well as vocal 
gifts, and found him not wanting. This 
group proved the program’s high light, 
though the popular appeal of other songs 
stirred louder applause. An excellent 
accompanist was Herbert Carrick, wh: 
also performed meritoriously as soloist. 


Shelbyville Club Elects Officers 


SHELBYVILLE, IND., April 23.—Mrs. I 
E. Webb was elected president; Joh: 
Duffy, vice-president; Pearl Van Winkle 
secretary; Mrs. Lloyd Billman, corre 
sponding secretary; Ruth Root, treas 
urer, and Velva Warble, librarian, at : 
meeting of the Senior Music Study Clu! 
on April 18. Mrs. Lloyd Billman an 
Rena Van Cleve were named sponsors 0 
the Junior Music Study Club. Partici 
pating in the program were Dr. DePre 
Inlow, John Duffy, Ruth Root, Mrs 
Morris H. Sleeth, Ferol Van Doren, Ren: 
Van Cleve, Mrs. Herbert ig 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


History of Tucson’s Musical Development Is Intertwined with Growth of Saturday Morning Club, Which Has Expanded Until 
Various Divisions Are Needed to Care for Increasing Activities—Galli-Curci Turns First Spadeful of Earth for New 
Temple of Music and Art, the Realization of a Long-Cherished Dream—State Composers Receive Encouraging Attention 
from Philharmonic Society of Tama, Which Also Sponsors Concerts by Guest Artists — Local Progress Owes Much to 
Initiative of Club in Weyaugwega, Wis., Where Glee Club Is a Feature—Study Is Fundamental Object of Growing Group 
in Brandon, Vt.—Important Concerts Are Promoted by Moberly Organization 
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Nay SON: ARIZ., April 

“i 20.—The history of the 
bi: musical development of 
fi Tucson is based upon 
RS and interwoven with the 
" history of the Saturday 
Morning Musical Club, which was or- 
ganized in 1907 by fourteen women 
who felt keenly the lack of musical 
inspiration in the social life of the 
community and banded themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of studying and 
practising music. The guiding spirit 
of the group was Mrs. Simon Heine- 
man, who became the first president 
of the organization and holds that po- 
sition today. 

Within a few months after its forma- 
tion, the club had doubled its member- 
ship and started upon a course of steady 
and consistent growth. The meetings of 
the organization were at first held in 
the homes of members and the activities 
were confined to programs and discus- 
sions designed only for the benefit of 
the members. But after a few years, 
the club extended its service to the com- 
munity and began to sponsor the ap- 
pearance of famous artists in concerts. 

At first only one artist was engaged 
each year, and the expense involved was 
a serious problem for the club treasury. 
But the plan met with the hearty co- 
operation of the citizens, and the concert 
course fostered and managed by the club 
has grown until today it involves a bud- 
get of $30,000. The organization has 
never once failed to meet its financia! 
obligations, and never have its officers 
found it necessary to ask one penny of 
outside assistance. The membership of 
the club now totals 1140 and is still in- 
creasing. 

The club, as it exists today, consists 
of four divisions: active members, who 
are responsible for the local programs 
during the winter; associate members, 
who might be called appreciative lis- 
teners, but who are often called upon to 
participate in thé club programs; stu- 
dent members, and the junior branch 
consisting of young people between the 
ages of eight and fourteen. The board 
of directors is composed of Mrs. Simon 
Heineman, president; Miss Estelle Lut- 
rell, first vice-president; Mrs. H. W. 
Gill, second vice-president; Miss Anita 
Post, recording secretary; Mrs. Edward 
Van der Vries, corresponding secretary; 
Miss Lois Whisler, treasurer; Mrs. R. 
A. Bushman, assistant treasurer, and 
Mrs. John Ivancovich. 

For some years, it has been the dream 
of the Saturday Morning Musical Club 
to have in Tucson a suitable home for 
the musical life of the city. Through 
the perseverance of Mrs. Heineman in 
working for this end and the generosity 
of Alexander Berger in making a gift 
of $100,000, this dream will shortly be 
realized. On Nov. 30, 1926, the club 
held the ground-breaking ceremonies for 
the new Temple of Music and Art, Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci turning the first spade- 
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Soloists Announced for Spartan- 
burg Festival 


Sigh ah er ene S. C., April 
K) 23.—Artists are announced for 
the festival to be held, under the 
direction of Frederick W. Wodell, 
on May 4, 5 and 6. The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra will play, and 
the following soloists have been 
booked: Else Harthan Arendt, so- 
prano; May Barron and Ethel 
Jones, contraltos; Tudor Davies 
and Henry Clancy, tenors; Henri 
Scott, bass, and Ruth Breton, vio- 
linist. Mary Lewis was booked; 
but as she has gone to Europe, 
Lucille Chalfant will replace her. 
D. G. SPENCER. 
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Photos by Whisler 


TWO OFFICERS OF ACTIVE ARIZONA ORGANIZATION 


Mrs. Simon Heineman (Left) and Miss Lois Whisler (Right), President and Treasurer of the Saturday Morning Musical Club of 


ful of earth. On Jan. 30, 1927, the cor- 
nerstone was laid for the building, which 
will cost $180,000 and will be the most 
beautiful and distinctive edifice of its 
kind in this part of the United States. 


Verdi Club Progresses ; 
Now in Its Third Season 


TMM 

WEYAUGWEGA, Wis., April 20.—The 
Verdi Music Club was organized in Jan- 
uary of 1924 with four active members, 
and in three seasons has grown to six 
active and ten associate members. Dur- 
ing this period the officers have been 
unchanged, the president being Mrs. 
Hans C. Peterson and the secretary- 
treasurer Mrs. A. W. Bennett. Mrs. 
Peterson is also chairman of church and 
community music in the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

After confining itself for a time to 
study, the club began to take an active 
part in local musical development. A 
glee club was formed, composed entirely 
of club members, and a concert was 
given during Music Week. The club 
has also inaugurated community sings 
and has sponsored a hymn contest. 








Brandon Group Expands; 
Plans Community Activity 





OUTUTA ANNAN 


BRANDON, VT., April 20.—The Bran- 
don Music Club was organized Nov. 2, 
1925, with seven charter members. 
Within six months, the membership had 
increased to sixteen and it is still grow 
ing. Thus far the club has devoted 
itself primarily to study, following the 
course recommended by the National 
Federation, but it is now developing 
plans for more ambitious activities in 
the community. 

Mrs. Mary Williams is president of 


‘ of concerts are: 


Tucson 


the Brandon Music Club, and Hildreth 
Chamberlain the secretary. 





Iowan “Programs Given 


by “Musicians in Tama 





TAMA, Iowa, April 20.—Organized in 
February of 1919 by a group of twelve 
women for the promotion of interest in 
music, the Philharmonic Society of 


Tama now has a membership of thirty. 
The organization has sponsored several 
recitals by visiting artists, in addition 
to its own activities, which include at 
least one public program each year and 
an annual guest-day program in May. 

During the present season, the Phil- 
harmonic Society has devoted its pro- 
grams entirely to composers of Iowa. 
Composers honored thus far in the series 
Frederick Knight Lo- 
gan on Sept. 27, Thurlow Lieurance on 
Oct. 25, John Mokrejs on Nov. 29, Jessie 
Gaynor and Ralph Leo on Jan. 31, 
Horace Miller and Elias Blum on Feb. 
28, and Edward B. Scheve on March 28. 

The next program on April 25 will be 
devoted to Mary Turner Salter and 
Henri Ruifrok. At the guest-evening 
program planned for May 16, Elias 
Blum’s cantata, “The Last Tea of Tsu- 
ki,” will be presented, together with four 
choral numbers by the same composer: 
“The Young May Moon,” “I Will Lift 
Up Mine Eyes,” “Summer Night” and 
“Gather Rosebuds While Ye May.” The 
composers to be represented on the club’s 
last program of the season on May 30 
are Paul Stoye and Grace Clark De- 
Graff. 

The officers of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety are Mrs. Frank Fowler, president; 
Mrs. Carl Harrison, vice-president; Miss 
Mildred Rice, secretary; Mrs. Pearl 
Yerkes, treasurer; Mrs. Earl Spooner, 
director; Mrs. Harry Platt, assistant di- 
rector: Mrs. John Murdough, accompa- 
nist, and Mrs. Carl Brice, assistant ac- 
companist. 


Moberly Artists Give 


Assistance to Juniors 





Moser.y, Mo., April 20.—The Moberly 
Music Club was organized April 26, 
1918, with a charter membership of 
twenty-five. Miss Emilie Goetze, the 
first president; Mrs. T. D. Mangus, Mrs. 
M. W. Burke, Mrs. W. L. Barr, Mrs. V. 
W. Wilhite, Mrs. V. C. Terrill and Miss 
Edith Radford were the founders of the 
organization. During the first year, the 
club gave, in addition to its regular meet- 
ings twice a month, a benefit recital for 
the Red Cross. 

Mrs. M. W. Burke, president for the 
1919-22 seasons, was county superin- 
tendent of junior music clubs, and under 
her supervision the Moberly Junior 
Music Club was organized with thirty 
members. Mrs. Edmund Burke was ap- 
pointed advisor for this auxiliary organ- 
ization, and still holds that position. 

The Kansas City Little Symphony 
gave a concert in Moberly under the 
club’s auspices during the presidency of 
Mrs. Will Fleming, who held office for 
the 1922-23 season. Mrs. George Perry, 
president for 1923-24, arranged for an 
appearance of the St. Louis Symphony, 
and assisted’ in adopting the national 
study course, with Mrs. Warren Barr in 
charge. 

During the presidency of Mrs. Leo 
Eisenstein, 1924-25, Handel’s “Messiah” 
was given with a chorus of seventy-five 
under the direction of John T. Quarles 
of the University of Missouri. Moberly 
entertained the convention of the Mis- 
souri Federation of Music Clubs that 
season, and Mrs. Warren Barr was 
elected to membership on the State 
Board. The organization of a Juvenile 
Music Club, under the supervision of 
Mrs. G. O. Perry, concluded the year’s 
activities. 

Mrs. Warren Barr was president for 
the 1925-26 season, during which the 
Russian Symphonic Choir and Francis 
Macmillen were among the attractions 
sponsored. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION of MUSIC CLUBS 
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WILLIAM LEVITT ny HERBERT KIRSCHNER | 


Mr. Kirschner Will Hold a 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


CHICAGO, JUNE 1 TO JULY 30, 1927 


INFORMATION ON APPLICATION 


SJ 


STUDIO: SUITE 519, FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO A 
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New Y ork Concerts Continue De 











Fewer Events Are Given, but 
Prominent Artists Are 
Heard and Débutants Con- 
tinue to Come Forward— 
Bauer and Gabrilowitsch 
Join Forces in Splendid Re- 
cital of Two-Piano Music— 
Oratorio Society Presents 
Bach B Minor Mass With- 
out Cuts 





ESPITE the fact that the 

end of April is here. 
New York concert halls 
continue to offer musi- 
cal attractions, many of 
them by major artists. 
The Harvard Glee Club, under Dr. 
Davison, gave one of its fine programs 
in Carnegie Hall before a large au- 
dience and the following evening 
Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch joined forces in a concert of 
two-piano music which delighted a 
capacity house. The Bach B. Minor 
Mass sung by the Oratorio Society with- 
out cuts, was given in two parts, the first 
beginning at half-past five in the after- 
noon, and the second at half-past eigh* 
in the evening with an interval for din- 
ner. Robert Goldsand was heard again 
in a recital which further strengthened 
the good impression made at earlier ap- 
pearances. 


Clyde Burrows’ Second 














Clyde Burrows, baritone, who has been 
heard in New York’ several times of 
recent years, gave his second recital of 
the current season in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of April 18. On this oc- 
casion Mr. Burrows appeared to an un- 
usual degree as a linguist for no less 
than six tongues appeared on his list, 
one of them the dubiously universal! 
language, Esperanto. The example of 
the last was the achievement of James 
Denson Sayres, who had, for reasons 
unknown, made “Malfelicha Estas La 
Stepo” out of what was once “The 
Steppe” by Gretchaninoff. Mr. Burrows 
began with a group which included Pur- 
cell’s “I'll Sail Upon the Dog-Star,” and 
sang Rubinstein’s “Golden at My Feet,” 
Schubert’s “Abschied,” Moussorgsky’s 
“After the Battle,” and songs which 
were generally unhackneyed and fresh, 
by Tonning, Shaw, Kelley and Stanford. 
In his final group, besides the Esperan- 
toan venture were folk-songs from 
Serbia, Bosnia and Ukrainia. 

The vocalism, usually attractive and 
sensitive, which has characterized past 
concerts by Mr. Burrows, was again in 
evidence, his only fault being a stentor- 
ian manner which occasionally got the 
better of him in climaxes. By far the 


spite Lateness of Season 





rightful claim to being one of the fore- 
most choral organizations in the coun- 
try. They turned their backs pridefully 
on the rousing jig tunes of their fellow 
collegians and turned to serious music. 
Their program Monday evening, intro- 


duced by “Fair Harvard,” contained 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century 


church music, two choruses and a ballet 
from “Orpheus,” an aria from “The 
Magic Flute,” four choruses from “Pa- 
tience,” two English folk-songs, a Scotch 
folk-song and the finale from “Meister- 
singer.” 

The performance deserves 


many su- 
perlatives. 


It was one of well nigh per- 
fect unity, wonderfully finished and 
smooth. The somber, dignified atmos- 
phere attained in the ecclesiastical group 
was impressive, but the pattering Gil- 
bert & Sullivan choruses lost nothing in 
comparison therewith. They were given 
their full measure of irresistible allitera- 
tive humor and despite the printed re- 
quest, had to be repeated. J. E. Gurney, 
bass, and W. C. Atwater, tenor, both 
good voices, sang solo parts. R. M. Wil- 
son, flutist, played the ballet from “Or- 
pheus” and the obbligato to Bach’s 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring.” Dr. 
Davison’s care for detail and the un- 
flagging attention of his pupils made 
the evening one of high artistic endeavor 
and equally high achievement. M. F. 


Varguerite Potter Sings 
£ & 


A recital was given by Marguerite 
Potter, contralto, in Chickering Hall on 
the evening of April 18, the assisting 
artist being Phyllis Eileene’ Barry, 
‘cellist. A program note identified Miss 
Potter as singer, teacher, lecture recital- 
ist and founder and president of the 
New York Madrigal Club. The recital 
was given for the benefit of the Part 
Scholarship Fund of the Madrigal Club. 
Miss Potter sang songs from South 
America and the Pyrenees in her first 
group, gave groups in German by Wolf, 
Liszt and Strauss, and in French by 
Bemberg, Lemaire and Lenormand, and 
closed with English songs of Ferrata, 
Weaver and Kramer. She disposed of a 
somewhat unrelievedly dark colored pro- 
gram with admirable style and won con- 
tinued applause from an audience which 
was obviously well disposed. Miss Barry 
gave a group by Vivaldi, the Arioso of 
Bach and numbers of Godard, Goossens, 
Glazounoff and Hahn. The accompan- 
ists were Esther Dickie and Nils Nelson. 

A. B. H. 


Wme. Jarecka’s Second 


Louise Llewellyn Jarecka, soprano, 
who was heard last month in a recital 
in the American Laboratory Theater, 


appeared in the Steinway Salon on the 
evening of April 20, with her husband, 
Tadeusz Jarecki, at the piano. Mme. 
Jarecka’s program consisted of a group 
of Old French numbers, in which two 
Breton Folk-songs were especially strik- 
ing, and songs by Morawski, Szymanow- 
ski, Mr. Jarecki, Wolf, Strauss, John 
Beach (“Two Songs of Labor” with the 
composer at the piano) and a group by 




































by appearing in a recital of two-piano 
music in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of April 19. The program began with 
Mr. Bauer’s arrangement of a Prelude 
and Fugue in C Minor by Bach, which 
was followed by Schumann’s Andante 
and Variations. The pianists then joined 
forces at one piano for Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D and Mozart’s’ Fan- 
tasia in F Minor. The fourth brace was 
Mr. Bauer’s arrangement of Schubert’s 
Andantino Varié and Rondo, and the pro- 
gram ended with Aryensky’s “Le Re- 
veur” and a Scherzo by Saint-Saéns. 

Needless to say, the evening was as 
perfect a one of this sort of thing as 
could be devised. Mr. Bauer’s arrange- 
ments were both excellent and_ both 
brought forth the ultimate beauties of 
the compositions. The players changed 
places from time to time so as to show 
that neither was “first” and neither 
“second” piano. In the duet pieces, they 
also exchanged “secondo” for “primo”’ 
with the same intention. 


If there were any choice to be made 
in the various numbers, it would seem 
that perhaps the Schubert Andantino 


Varié and Rondo were perhaps the most 
delightful, but with two artists of such 
transcendant and equivalent gifts, any 
choice would be well nigh impossible. 
The audience, which was a large one, 
was loud in its approval throughout the 
evening. d. A. Hi. 
Goldsand’s Second Recital 

The prestige won in a recent recital 
by the young Viennese pianist, Robert 
Goldsand, who is said to be still in his 
‘teens, undoubtedly attracted a large 
audience to his second event, in the Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening, April 19. Mr. 
Goldsand has established himself as a 
personality—a _ brilliant if sometimes 
willful performer, but one who conspires 
to impress his audience. The recital 
lasted long and included a number of 
encores, the audience departing at nearly 
eleven o'clock. 

The program opened with the Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue of Bach which 
the young artist played with much 
fluency and brio. Some liberties, too, with 
strict tempo, and excesses of volume none 
seemed to mind, in consideration of the 
frequent tonal beauty, especially of pian- 
issimo, and the nervously vital charac- 
ter of the rhythms. The Weber Sonata 
in C was, perhaps, the most satisfying 
number of the evening, brilliantly virtu- 
osie and, if somewhat immature in con- 


ception, infused with an_ instinctive 
musicality and feeling for effect. The 
uses of rubato were pushed to undue 
lengths, and there were violent con 
trasted fortissimi and pianissimi, but 


feats of velocity were often of a con- 
summate nature. 
The succeeding group brought shorter 


pieces by Brahms, Schumann _ and 
Strauss. The “Blue Danube” Waltzes 
were given as encore—with, perhaps, 


less of success than the pianist achieved 
in other works. A final brace of mod- 
ern works included pieces by Marx. 
Reger and Goossens, in which the varied 


Liszt’s Second Rhapsody, a performance 
of much impetuosity and fire. All in all, 
this was clearly the playing of a young 
pianist with a future. The following 
which Mr. Goldsand has already won 
speaks much for his qualities. 
R. M. K. 
Irma Dubova Sings 


A song recital by Irma Dubova, who 
was billed as a Russian dramatic so- 
prano, was given with the assistance of 
Walter Golde at the piano, in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of April 19. Inter- 
esting in her approach to her numbers 
and of attractive appearance, the singer 
seemed often to push her vocal powers 
unduly. Miss Dubova proved herself an 
earnest singer with a vibrant and sizable 
voice of not unpleasing timbre, despite 
the fact that she often erred in hardness 
of tone and over-intensity of expression. 
The recital began with what was prob- 
ably one of the singer’s best contribu- 
tions—a group of Russian songs by 
Gretchanonoff, Glinka, Rachmaninoff 
and Moussorgsky, sung in the original. 
Here her limitations in smooth tone pro- 
duction were less in evidence than in 
Elsa’s “Dream” from “Lohengrin.” Two 
Schumann songs suffered under the same 
handicap. Three Gypsy Songs of 
Brahms were animatedly sung and were 
a gratefully unhackneyed contribution. 
The final group in English, works by 
Besly, MacDowell, Woodman, Cal- 
breath and Watts, was sung with good 
English diction. The singer, to sum up, 
has a temperamental gift which might 
conceivably prove a valuable asset, and 
her natural voice is also a good one, but 
she has yet to acquire much of the fin- 
esse and virtuosity necessary to real 
artistry. Ni. as GD 


Genevieve McKenna’s Debut 


Qualities of distinctive nature were 
revealed by Genevieve McKenna, so- 
prano, on the occasion of her formal in- 
troduction to New York’s concert public, 
in an Aeolian Hall recital on the evening 
of April 20. Miss McKenna is the happy 
possessor of a naturally lovely voice 
which has suffered no whit in training, 
and which she uses to advantage, both 
as an instrument with a separate ap- 
peal and as a medium of expression. Her 
interpretations were not conceived with 
the greatest regard for an effect of 
variety, so that the fullest benefit was 
not always derived from an equipment 
which is potentially many-sided. 

The program began with a group de- 
voted to Bach, Haydn, Pergolesi and 
Mozart, of which “Porgi Amor” from 
“The Marriage of Figaro” was an out- 
standing achievement of tonal purity 
and taste. The arduous “Abscheulicher” 
from “Fidelio” followed, its delivery be- 
ing for the most part admirable though 
there were moments of needless strain. 
Christiaan Kriens was at the piano for 
a group of his own songs, of which, pos- 
sibly, “Love in April” was a favorite. 
The list also included a group of lieder 
and a concluding bracket given over to 
the products of English speaking com- 









































: > eh. f ; : aan color-abilities of the artist found full : atte 
greater part of*his performance, how- Novak. , ‘ play. The last programmed number was [Continued on page 23] 
ever, was enjoyable, and was received Mme. Jarecka sang with excellent in- 
as such by those present. At the piano’ terpretative ability and good production @& a 
was the reliable Emil Polak. W. S. especially in her medium voice and her 
: ; program proved of interest throughout A I | R( | 
Fair Harvard to an audience that was generous in its ay 
Fifty-three singers chosen from the 4Pplause. J. D. 
250 members of the Harvard Glee Club Bauer and Gabrilowitsch Homer Samuels Pianist Manuel Berenguer Fluti# 
for the annual spring tour gave a con- Vidor Records Steinway Piano 
cert Monday evening, April 18, in Town Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabri 
Hall. Long ago and thanks to Dr. Archi- lowitsch, both pianists of distinction, 
bald Davison, the Harvard singers laid sank their identities in a combination S C H I P 
Direction 
JOHN McCORMACK 238222 AA _ 
er —_ Jose Echaniz Pianist Vidor Records Mason & Hamlin Piano 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist Steinway Piane Javagement 
Valid > sale 
VICTOR RECOR KNABE PIANO R BF . LY B Hb R( Goud ofall 
$27 Fifth Ave 
Brunswick Records Steinway Piano New York. 
q METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
a 33 W.42"°St. New York City 
. . Vidor Records Steinway Piano 
i LEADING TENOR 
A CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
be COVENT GARDEN, LONDON ’ f y V INN y 
; SEASON 1926 
Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU OF NEW YORK, INC. Sith St. and Broadway, N. Y.| gy Ampico Records Chickering Piano ® 
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GABRILOWITSCH HAS OVATION IN DETROIT 





Symphony Ends Subscription 
Series with Leader as 
Soloist 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 
DetrRoIT, April 23.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony ended its series of subscription 
concerts on the evenings of April 7 and 


8, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting 
and appearing as piano soloist in the 
following program: 


Overture to “Rosamunde”...... Schubert 
Second Piano Concerto......... Brahms 
“Ee “GOT bs 6 ch wianee cn deean Liszt 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s performance of 


the concerto was so polished in its execu- 
tion and so eloquent in an interpretative 


sense that it caused regret he is not 
heard more frequently in the rdéle of 
pianist. He obtained some highly effec- 
tive contrasts. Victor Kolar conducted 
the number. 

The orchestra reached its peak in the 
Brahms music, and the various choirs 
made the most of the many opportuni- 
ties afforded by the score. The Liszt 
poem was thrillingly played but hardly 
tested the calibre of the musicians as did 
the Brahms score. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
was presented with eight baskets of 
flowers, one bearing a large model of an 
ocean liner, the gift of Christian Leidich. 

At the close of the concert, the entire 
audience rose as a tribute to Mr. Gabri- 
lowitsch, and the orchestra played “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

On Monday evening, April 11, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch again appeared as a pian- 
ist, playing with the Detroit String 
Quartet in the Players’ Playhouse. As 
is not always the case with soloists, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch is a superlatively fine en- 
semble player and submerges his own 
musical personality into that of the 


group, as far as is possible. The high 
point of the evening. was a Brahms 
Quartet for piano, violin. viola and 


‘cello, and the capacity audience strove 


in vain to have several of the move- 
ments repeated. The Intermezzo and 
the Andante were of such surpassing 


loveliness that applause came as a jar- 


ring note. A Beethoven Trio for piano. 
violin and ‘cello opened the program 
auspiciously. It was first played at the 
Beethoven memorial concert in Orches- 
tra Hall, and created such a furore that 
its repetition was requested. Interven- 
ing, came a Schumann Quartet in A 
Major. This concert closed the series 
given by the Detroit String Quartet, 
whose members are Ilya Schkolnik, Wil- 
liam Grafing King, Valbert P. Coffey 
and Georges Miquelle. 


Play Busch Novelty 


Chandler Goldthwaite was organ solo- 
ist at the Detroit Symphony concert con- 
ducted in Orchestra Hall by Victor Kol- 
ar on Sunday afternoon, April 10, when 
a feature was the first performance in 
Detroit of Busch’s Symphonic Poem, 
“The Song of Shibiabos.” This proved 
a very melodious work. Mr. Gold- 
thwaite appeared also in Boéllmann’s 
“Fantaisie Dialogue” for organ and or- 
chestra. He is extremely popular, and 
was loudly acclaimed. Other organ num- 
bers, the Scherzo from Widor’s Fourth 
Symphony and a Prelude by Samazeuilh. 
Also on the program were Tchaikovsky’s 
Overture “1812,” the “Algérienne” Suite 
of Saint-Saéns, and Herbert’s “Souve- 
nir” and “Cannibal” Dance. In three 
movements from Bach’s Suite in B 
Minor J. Wummer was applauded for 
his flute obbligato. 

On Monday afternoon, April 11, a few 
local musicians gathered for tea in 
Frank Bishop’s studio to hear Henry 
Cowell play a group of his own compo- 
sitions. It was his first appearance here. 
and he aroused much interest. Mr. Cow- 
ell’s auditors were impressed by his sin- 
cerity and pleased with the novelty of 
his work. His most beautiful offering 
was one based on an Irish legend, which 
is an entrancing study of rhythm. Next 
in popularity were “The Banshee” and 
“The Aeolian Harp,” both utilizing the 
strings. “Episode” and a parody on 
modern bill-boards, were in the conven- 
tional modern idiom. They were attrac- 
tive, but not so unusual. 
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Florida Teachers Indorse Music 
Credits in Schools 


AINESVILLE, FLA., April 23. 

—High school principals, hold- 
ing a conference here agreed to the 
inclusion of full credit for music 
study in the school curriculum. 
This will also be brought before the 
Southern Principals’ Association, 
with a view to standardizing cred- 
its in the entire South. L. M.G. 











Closes Orchestral Season in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 23.—The 
series of concerts given by visiting or- 
chestras, sponsored by the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra Society, came to 
a close on April 18, when the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conductor, 
played in the Murat Theater. The pro- 
gram was well made, including the 
“Egmont” Overture, “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks,” the Prelude to the third 
act of “Tristan and Isolde” and Casella’s 
“Italia.” Sophie Braslau, contralto, sang 
“Ah, Perfido!” by Beethoven and three 
Moussorgsky songs, adding the Haba- 
nera from “Carmen” as an encore. 


20,000 Sing Easter Music in Dayton 


DAYTON, OHIO, April 23.—More than 
20,000 persons gathered in the misty 
dawn on Easter morning at Victory 
Grove to hear a great massed choir un- 
der John Finley Williamson, leader of 
the Westminster Choir. Trumpets 
sounded “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth” after the short service. A bass 
quartet composed of Paul Hart, Henry 
Pfohl, Leslie Burgess and Paul Turner 
were heard. The concluding hymn was 
led by W. Scott Westerman. H. E. H. 


New Organ Dedicated in Tampa 


TAMPA, FLA., April 23.—Dedication of 
the new organ in the Sacred Heart 
Catholic Church took place on Easter 
Sunday. This organ is believed to be 
the largest in the State, and was in- 
stalled at a cost of $40,000. Leonard 
Dreuding is organist of the church. 

L. M. G. 


NATIVE ARTISTS TO 
JOIN LONDON OPERA 


Covent Garden Season Will 
Open on May 2—“Turan- 
dot” Listed 


LONDON, April 10. — The Covent 
Garden Opera series, which will open on 
May 2, has a large representation of 
British artists among the international 
personnel. 


In the completed list of artists who will 
appear at Covent Garden, which has just 
appeared, there are eighteen British 
names, and one of these, John O’Sullivan, 
is to sing Raoul in the “Huguenots,” 
Otello, and Kalaf in “Turandot.” 


The large orchestra of nearly 100 is 
entirely British. The chorus, numbering 
about sixty, includes many members of 
the B.N.O.C., and since the beginning of 
March a chorus master from Covent 
Garden has been touring with that com- 
pany specially to rehearse the various 
choruses for the forthcoming pro- 
ductions, many of which are intricate 
and unfamiliar. 

Certain of these opera choruses are 
reinforced by a small contingent from 
Italy or Germany, as may be required. 

Giovacchino Forzano, the stage direc- 
tor of La Scala, Milan, who came to 
Covent Garden last year to supervise the 
staging of the Italian opera, will return 
during the forthcoming season to produce 
“Turandot” and “Il Trovatore.” The 
coming performance of “Turandot” will 
be the first in England. The stage ma- 
chinist, Ballard, from Covent Garden, 
left for Turin to discuss scenery and 
lighting with Forzano. 

Mme. Jeritza will take the part of the 
Princess Turandot, a réle that Puccini 
wanted her to create in Vienna, but as 
she was already engaged at the Metro- 
politan, New York, she sang it there for 
the first time. 

“Tl Trovatore” has not been given in 
the season since 1895, when Tagmano 
was the Manrico. In the coming pro- 
duction, Leonore will be sung by Frieda 
Leider, Azucena by Maria Olezewska, 
and Manrico by Mr. O’Sullivan. 




















FORREST LAMONT, 
Chicago Civie Opera 


‘His diction was faultless, his 
ing had its characteristic 
and reliability.’ 


sing- 
sincerity 




















mut A, ¥Y, CORNELL 


Summer School of Vocal Instruction 


For Singers and Teachers of Singing 


(Nineteenth Consecutive Season) 


Six Weeks, June 27th to August 8th, 1927 
Round Lake, New York 


(Nine Miles from Saratoga) 


CURRICULUM 


Normal Courses for Teachers 


and Singers 


Class Lessons in Technique of Voice 
Class Lessons in Song-Analysis 


and Interpretation 


Weekly Public Recitals and Operatic 


Performances 





FACULTY 


\. Y. Cornett, Technique of Voice and 


Singing 


CHARLES GILBERT Spross, Piano, Coaching 


and Accompanying 


ADELAIDE CAMPBELL, Voice and French 


Diction 


HeLen LAaunon, Piano and Voice 


Send for Pamphlet-Circular, containing full information, to 


Secretary to A. Y. Cornell 


Carnegie Hall $3 


32 New York, N. Y. 





ROSE DES ROSIERS 
Re-engaged. San Carlo Grand 
Opera Co. 

Butterfly, Thais, Tales of Hoffmann, 
Faust Pagiiacct and Haensel and 























EARL WALDO. 
Bass Baritone, Soloist Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, 
jew York 
Novissin ¢ witt 
ford Choral Club, May 104 


Singing ‘‘Hora Hart- 











DOLORES VAN DOREN, 


Centralto Dresden Opera 


“She revealed an astonishingly lovely 
voice." Paris Edition—New York 
Herald 
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Sunday Concert Is Given 
by Orchestra in Pittsburgh 
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[Continued from page 1] 





was cleared for a further exposition of 
the young orchestra’s latent powers. Mr. 
Goossens ably played his part, conduct- 
ing with eager verve and with a strong 
beat, revealing excellent workmanship. 
The Symphony received clear-cut and 
potent treatment and especially in view 
of the recent Beethoven celebration, the 
performance was a noble tribute to the 
great symphonist. Themes and develop- 
ment were clearly wrought by the con- 
ductor. 

The orchestra showed its versatility in 
its well-played accompaniment in the 
Concerto. Mr. Lhevinne electrified his 
hearers, and they refused to be content 
until he had added an encore. The audi- 
ence was in an electric mood all eve- 
ning, with expectations running high and 
all eager anticipations fully realized. 
The final number was given a flashing, 
brilliant performance. After it Mr. 
Goossens stated that, while he had ex- 
pected to find a “green” and unwieldy 
body of men, he was pleasantly sur- 
prised to discover a flexible group, who 
responded to nuance. This agrees with 
the verdict of Richard Hageman, given 
last May. The audience was loath to 
leave, in spite of the length of the con- 
cert. 

Elias Breeskin, concertmaster and 
associate conductor, deserves high praise 
for his excellent work in rehearsal and 
for his drilling the men. To Edward 
Specter and to Richard Rauh, too, go 
full credit for their executive work 
in connection with the concert. 

During the intermission, Mrs. William 
Maclay Hall, president of the society, 
was presented with a large bouquet of 
flowers by the members of the orchestra, 
Mr. Goossens making the presentation. 


All concerned were heartily greeted. 
Applause was profuse throughout the 
evening. 

Program notes for the concert were 
written by William E. Benswanger, 
Pittsburgh correspondent for MUSICAI 
AMERICA. 


The Pittsburgh Symphony Society was 
again beset with difficulties when its con- 
cert was announced for April 24. The 
Sabbath Association, through its secre- 
tary, submitted a nine-page brief drawn 
up by its counsel, Mr. Pratt, to the 
Director of Public Safety, James P. 
Clark. This brief sought to demonstrate 
that the concert would violate the Sab- 
bath enforcement law of 1794 and its 
amendments. The reasons given were 
that it was not for a religious or charita- 
ble purpose, and that it was not a “neces- 
sity.” Decisions in other related law 
cases were cited. 


Difficulties Overcome 


But Charles Waldschmidt, City Solic- 
itor, to whom this brief was turned over 
by Mr. Clark, issued his decision that 
the concert was not illegal and that he 
would not stop it. He instanced the facts 
that it was being given, not for profit 
and for the membership of the Society 
only, therefore being essentially a pri- 
vate function. Mr. Clark then issued a 
statement to the effect that he would not 
attempt to stop the concert. More, he 
stated, that he would station policemen 
at the concert hall to maintain order, if 
it was necessary. He made plain, how- 
ever, that he acted strictly in accordance 
with the City Solicitor’s ruling. He gave 
no permit, as none was considered neces- 
sary, and thus no injunction could be 
secured. 

The Ministerial Association called a 
meeting of protest, conferring with its 
counsel, Mr. Pratt. Two moves were 
put forward as possibilities, but neither 
of these was considered very feasible. 
One was to ask warrants for the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, which would make 
them liable to fines of $25 if convicted by 
an alderman. These could not be served 
until midnight of Sunday, according to 
State law. At first it was considered 
somewhat doubtful whether any city al- 
derman would prosecute the players, in 
view of the fact that the city legal de- 
partment had already made the decision 
that they were innocent of any infringe- 
ment. The second possible move was to 
organize a quo warranto prosecution 
against the Symphony Society, but this 
was also considered unfeasible as it was 
not believed any warrant of the sort 


STOKOWSKI OFFERS SAXOPHONE NUMBER 


Debussy Rhapsody Is Given 
at Two Concerts of 
Philadelphians 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, April 24.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski 
conductor; Artur Rodzinski, assistant 
conductor; Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, and 


Frederick Parme, saxophonist, was heard 
in the Academy of Music on Friday 
afternoon, April 22, and Saturday eve- 
ning, April 23. The program was as 


follows: 
Overture, “The Hebrides’. .Mendelssohn 
Piano Concerto in E Minor...... Chopin 
Rhapsody for saxophone and 


Orchestra Debussy 
“New Orleans Street Cries 


at Dawn” 


John Beach 


ee, Se 6 isc sk cee dewe sas Eichheim 
The three latest selections from Mr. 
Stokowski’s seemingly inexhaustible 


supply of novelties involved little aural 





would be issued against a non-incorpo- 
rated society such as the Symphony. It 
was therefore decided to wait. 

This situation, developed as the result 
of the ministers’ protest, was, therefore, 
one with dramatic and humorous possi- 
bilities. If the orchestra and the audi- 
ence were arrested, it was felt, it will 
prove quite a sensational incident, al- 
though nothing of the kind was really 
expected. Nor was any drastic measure 
attempted at the concert. 

The Symphony Society, therefore, 
mailed tickets for the concert to all mem- 
bers of the Society, and the concert was 
given only for members, as previously 
reported. But the excitement in the air, 
incident to the threats of arrest, became 
quite a topic of interest and of conver- 
sation among the public at large. Even 
people who never before were interested 
in a concert took keen interest in the 
developments of the situation. It rather 
proved a boomerang to the objectors 
through creation of additional public in- 
terest. Wm. E. BENSWANGER. 


or mental strain and were accepted with 
emphatic favor. Mr. Parme, one of the 
clarinet players of the orchestra, glori- 
fied the tones of the saxophone with 
delicate and sympathetic art. The in- 
strument took on something of the qual- 
ity of an English horn in the highly 
characteristic Debussy number, con- 
ceived with all the iridescent hues and 
mysterious poetry of interludes in the 
“Pelléas” score. 

The rhapsody, which has an elaborate 
orchestral background, was written for 
the saxophone at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Richard J. Hall of Boston. Debussy 
called her the ““Femme-Saxophone.” The 
score was not published until 1919, a 
year after his death. 

The Beach number, so well received 
that the author, present in a box, was 
forced to bow his acknowledgments 
proved a clever specimen of frankly pic- 
torial music. Creole and Negro cries 
were musically developed in somewhat 
the fashion adopted by Charpentier i: 
his treatment of Paris calls in Act II of 
“Louise.” 

The Eichheim novelty, in four move 
ments, “Twilight at Shwe Dagon-Ran 
goon,” “Dance of the Prince and 
Princess,” “Grotesquerie, Dance of the 
Councillors” and “Finale,” was deeply 
impregnated with authentic Orienta 
musical values. Its extremely exoti 
character and bizarre effects proved n 
barrier, however, to beauty and imag 
native appeal. The gong and percus 
sion instruments used had been brought 


by the composer from Rangoon an 
Mandalay. iT 
Mr. Rosenthal gave an. exquisitel) 


poetic reading of the lovely, but nov 
soldom heard, Chopin Concerto. Hi- 
refinement of technic and rare delicac) 
of touch seem to have suffered no de- 
preciation in the passage of time. H 
was enthusiastically received. 

Mr. Rodzinski ably led the Mendelssoh: 
number, and Mr. Stokowski, still using 
his left hand, presided over the balanc: 
of a varied and delightful concert. 
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HART 


Boston Music Critics Acclaim the 


a 


STRING 


L.A. S.: Christian Science Monitor 


. . . This Toronto organization has qualities which justify its venturing 
into territory which has had a reputation of being a musical strong- 
hold. There may be quartets with a purer blend of tone, or with a finer 
lyrical quality; but certainly there are few with more vigor, greater 
accuracy or a more vivid dynamic play. 
a string quartet, unanimity of musical understanding and aim, these 
players excel. . . . The Hart House Quartet, heard in these parts, we 
believe, only once before, might well come more frequently. 
audience awaited them last night which was discriminating as well as 


And in the ultimate test of 


An 


= * 


Boston Transcript 


The Hart House String Quartet from Toronto—guests last evening of 
the Harvard Division of Music by grace of Mrs. Coolidge—are not as 


fro before Bostonian eyes and ears. 


. . . Mr. deKresz, the leader, gives the quartet singular aspect. . . . 
Chamber concerts are usually sedate occasions. 


Such a vivid appa- 
House exhilarates them. 


The gentlemen from Toronto have also their own way of playing 
which is not the way of the quartets more commonly visiting us. 
example of “‘The Flonzaleys,’”’ the goal of most American quartets is 


By 





exceedingly polished and subtilized performance. . . . Now, as some 
believe, this super-refined playing is the present bane of chamber- 
music in both America and England. 
vitalizes and over-sophisticates the music in hand; while it titillates, 
rather than stimulates, the receiving audience. 
say, takes a more invigorating course with chamber-music, pointing 
to the Pro Arte Quartet, which visited Boston last autumn; to the 
Lener Quartet—away from English audiences—to the Rose Quartet 


of Viennese veterans. 


Those that hold with these disturbers of self satisfaction would have | 
rejoiced in the playing by the musicians from Hart House of Schu- 
bert’s posthumous quartet in D minor. . . . Schubert’s melodies welled 
forth much, it was easy to fancy, as they flooded upon the Vienna 
that knew him living—a starveling, not a classic, composer. 
“‘clicked”’; modulations bit; transitions leapt. . . . Here as the quartet 
sounded was Schubert returned to natural, unclassicized, musical life. 
As Mr. Koussevitzky restores Beethoven symphonic, so the four from 
Hart House rescued Schubert from too songful dalliance. 
who thought twice of lengths or of too easy a fecundity? 


Dissenters may object that the Torontan gentlemen rather overdid 
their prescription with Schubert. To their playing of Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet in G major out of Opus 18, there could be no possible demur. 
Upon this young music they spared no appropriate energy; yet their 
tone flowed round and warm; while rich and full were their euphonies. 


For Open Dates Addres: BECKHARD & MACFARLANE, Inc., Fisk Bldg., New York City 


HOUSE 


QUARTET 


Géza deKresz, First Violin; Harry Adaskin, Second Violin; Milton Blackstone, J’iola; Boris Hambourg, | ioloncello 


In their opinion, it both de- 


The Continent, they 





Periods 


For once, 
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Chinese Opera in Chicago Gains Novelty ° 
Through Appearance of Native Prima Donna 


Prices Which Are Doubled 
for Commencement of Per- 
formance Fall When Music 
Drama Is Half Over—Tra- 
ditions of Acting Observed 


HICAGO, April 26.—The local season 

of Chinese opera, which has been in 
progress in the Chinese Theater (the 
old Thirty-first Street Theater), has 
been enriched by the addition of Lee Sic 
Fong to the personnel. Miss Lee is said 
to be the only Chinese prima donna so- 
prano in the world, and prices have been 
doubled for the occasions when she ap- 
pears. 

However, the price of tickets falls to 
normal after the opera is half over (it 
starts at seven o’clock in the evening and 
lasts till midnight), and many Chinese 
are quite willing to see only the last half 
of an opera rather than miss it alto- 
gether, if one may judge by the influx 
after ten o'clock. 

Miss Lee’s voice is sweet in a rather 
plaintive fashion, not powerful, but suit- 
ing the music she sings. She inter- 
polates a Chinese love song in one scene, 
much as Western sopranos interpolate 
songs in the Lesson Scene of “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” and accompanies herself 
on the “yat kum,” or Chinese piano, 
which she plays with little hammers, like 
a xylophone. 

There are several lovely melodies in 
the opera, though it is all Oriental and 
unusual. The Chinese composer, how- 
ever, frequently became so enamored of 
some hauntingly beautiful theme that 
he has made it wearisome by constant 
repetition. 





The orchestra sits on the stage, at one 
side, and the property man moves about 
among the actors, throwing down a pil- 
low for the soprano to kneel on, taking 
it away after she had arisen, changing 
properties while the act was on, hanging 
up little signs saying (in Chinese): 
“This is a garden,” or “This is a moun- 
tain scene,” as the property man in 
Shakespeare’s time used to hang up 
signs reading “The Forest of Arden” or 
““Desdemona’s Bedchamber.” 


There are many conventions. For in- 
stance, when a group of characters 
moves to another scene, they simply 
walk around in a circle, and presto! 


they are no longer in the court of the 
emperor, but are “on a high mountain,” 
as the audience is informed by the sign 
which the property man hangs out, or, 
sometimes, by one of the singers, who 
declaims “‘Now we have arrived on a 
high mountain.” Another interesting 
convention is the carrying of rods tipped 
with hair to show that the characters 
are in the spirit world, and no longer 
in the land of the living. 

The story seems to be a Chinese ver- 
sion of “Lucia di Lammermoor,” which 
continues on into the land of spirits in- 
stead of ending at the grave. The opera 
was composed before “Lucia,” however; 
in fact, the Chinese have been producing 
operas for 2,000 years. 

Miss Lee Sic Fong was as long a-dying 
as ever Lucia or Tristan, too. Her love- 
death was accompanied by a not too 
subdued murmur of the cracking of 
lichee nuts and peanuts, which were 
hawked in the aisles during the per- 
formance, for the Chinese like their re- 
freshments when they listen to a five- 
hour performance of opera. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Metropolitan Gives Opera in 
National Capital and Atlanta 


[Continued from page 1] 
planning of a brilliant spring season 
of allied entertainments as a _ feature, 
is noted. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


Capital Applauds Stars in Notable 
Performances 

WASHINGTON, April 25.—The return 

of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


after an absence of eighteen years, was 
the occasion for a gala evening, on April 
22, when “Traviata” was presented with 
such a notable cast as has not been heard 
in Washington in many years. It was 
headed by Amelita Galli-Curci, Benia- 
mino Gigli, and Giuseppe De Luca. The 
opera was conducted by Tullio Serafin. 

With President Machado of Cuba, his 
daughter, Senora de Obregon, and a staff 
from the Cuban Embassy occupying the 


stage box, the social leaders in Wash- 
ington turned out in full regalia. The 
Washington Auditorium, which seats 


5000, was almost taxed to capacity, and 
the audience responded with ovation 
after ovation. 

Mme. Galli-Curci and the other lead- 
ng members of the cast were in splendid 
voice, each giving of their utmost. Grace 
Anthony, Paolo Ananian, Angelo Bada, 
Millo Picco and Vincenzo Reschiglian 
handled their parts admirably. 

A double bill of “La Bohéme” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” was given on 
Saturday afternoon. In the former work 


Edward Johnson was the Rodolfo, 
Lucrezia Bori, Mimi; Louise Hunter, 
Musetta; Mr. Picco, Marcello: Ezio 


Pinza, Colline; and in other parts were 
heard Adamo Didur, Max Altglass, and 


Concerto for Saxophones 


Written by Holbrooke 


ONDON, April 12.—Several new 
works have recently been com- 
pleted by Joseph Holbrooke, the 
British composer. The most novel 
of these is a Concerto for three 
saxophones. This is believed to be 
the first time this unusual form of 
triple concerto has been attempted. 
Mr. Holbrooke has also written two 
new symphonic works. 


Ananian. Vincenzo Bellezza con- 
ducted. He read the score with poetic 
mastery. There was much beauty in the 
singing and the stage performance. 

In “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Florence 
Easton was cast 2s Santuzza, Armand 
Tokatyan as Turiddu, Lawrence Tibbett 
as Alfio, Ina Bourskaya as Lola, and 


Mr. 


Minnie Egener as Mama Lucia. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek was the conductor. 
The choral singing was a high light 


in a fine performance, fired with dra- 
matic artistry by the soloists. Ovations 
were received by the artists during the 
afternoon, and flowers were received by 
the women principals of the cast. 

“I] Trovatore,” given at the Saturday 
night performance on April 23, again 
almost taxed the capacity of the Wash- 
ington Auditorium. Rosa Ponselle, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, and Julia Claussen 
were the principals cast in this familiar 
opera. Mr. Serafin was again the con- 
ductor, and contrived to give a brilliant 
performance, despite the rather hack- 
neyed familiarity of the opera Miss Pon- 
selle as Leonora and Mr. Martinelli as 
Manrico, rose to great heights with their 
glorious singing and their brilliant artis- 
try. Mme. Claussen as Azucena was a 
close third in this excellent cast. The 
audience showed high enthusiasm, many 
shouts of “Bravo” being heard. Léon 
Rothier added fine effect to his réle with 
deep, rich tones. Others in the cast who 
added their share to the unusually fine 
work of this great organization were 
Grace Anthony. Mr. Paltrinieri as Ruiz, 
and Arnold Gabor. 

The scenery, the costuming, the work 
of the orchestra and the choruses, as 
well as the excellent staging of the 
operas, made this visit of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company an especially note- 
worthy one and set a high standard for 
opera devotees of Washington. All the 
principals were in excellent voice, many 
of them had been heard in concert, and 
some of them with the local opera com- 
pany a number of times, so that Wash- 
ington really felt that it was welcoming 
back old friends. Judging from the 
favor given by the audience, an annual 
visit of the Metrovolitan should be pos- 
sible. Much credit is owing to Mrs. 
Katie Wilson-Greene for managing the 


series. DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 
ill the material in Musica AMERICA is 

copurighted and may be eproduced only 

when proper credit is given : 
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ecile de Horvath 


Pianist 





Sweeping Successes in New York and Chicago 
“MISTRESS OF HER INSTRUMENT” 


New York Herald-Tribune, April 10, 1927. 


“She held her own with considerable aplomb. ‘There were 
brilliant moments in the second group, the Spanish number 
by Albeniz, for instance; Ravel's Ondine, and, most re- 
freshingly, a Chopin mazurka. Chopin came out with the 
clearest lineaments. The mazurka was given with grace 
and elegance. Mliss de Horvath was recalled after the 
Moszkowski etude and gave an encore.”’--New York 
Times, April 10, 1927. 


“Cecile de Horvath, an in 
teresting pianist, offered a 
more modern program in 
Aeolian Hall. Her feath- 


with a lovely stage appear- 
ance, genuine tempera- 
ment. Made a remarkable 


) impression. A _ richly 
ery touch was S vrati- — 7 " 
y touch was most ingrati varied, beautiful touch. 
ating in Seeboeck’s Minuet ure 
good phrasing, __ praise- 


a l’Antico.”’ Vew York 


World, April 10, 1927. worthy dynamics and shad- 


Ing. work was 
clean and fluent. Her play- 
ing possessed great distinc- 
tion and brilliance. The 
Chopin Mazurka in A flat 
major was most charming- 


Passage 

de Horvath 
Was successful.” 
York Sun, April 


“Cecile 
pleased ! 
New 


Ll, 1927. 


“Cecile de Horvath gave a 


recital before her usual ly played and the Minuet 
audience of gratified ad- a l’Antico by Seeboeck 
mirers with her equally was played in so graceful 
wonted — success.’ — HER- and lovely a manner that 
MAN  DEVRIES, = Chicago it had to be repeated by 


American, Jan. 28, 1927. general demand. The pub- 
lic showed a very strong 
interest in NIme. de Hor- 
vath and was warmly en- 
thusiastic throughout the 
whole program. She had 
to give several encores.” 
New York Staats Zeitung, 
April 11, 1927. 


“An excellent pianist. 
Played with poetic imagi- 
nation and technical skill.” 

KARLETON HACKETT. 
Chicago Evening Post, 
Jan. 28, 1927. | 


“Playing was agreeable 
for its ease, its honesty, its 
stimulating suggestions 
and its delicacy.’—Ev- 
GENE STINSON, Chicago 
Journal, Jan. 28, 1927. 


“Played with — technical 
facility and smoothness as 
well as pleasing tonal ef- 
fects."—-Chicago Daily 
News, Jan. 28, 1927, | 
‘Famous pianist, achieved 
a glorious success. Blessed 


Exclusive Management 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


, 250 f » 
Baldwin 0 W. 57th St. W elte-Mignon 
Piano New York City Records 
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WHAT THE CRITICS 


of 3 Cities say of 


FRANK SHERIDAN 


"Brilliant American ‘Pianist 


BOSTON 


“Ie did not take long to discover that Mr. Sheridan's equipment is 
an entirely superior one, Liszt might have called it a transcendental 
technic. But technic is with him no more than a servant who does 
his bidding. And it is a master mind that does the bidding. And 
back of and beneath the mind who can count the many and subtle 
forces that go into the making of a great piece of musical interpreta- 
tion. Thus Mr. Sheridan was clarity itself. But above clarity was 
a certain something which came from the very depths of the heart. 
This was no ordinary recital." —Transcript. 


‘Mr. Sheridan is a pianist who has long passed the stage of ‘‘he 
gives promise."’ He is one to be seriously considered for he has 
qualities that give him enviable prominence. In plain English it 
may be said that he gives a new interest to shop-worn compositions 
his interpretations, the revelations of his own rare and musical nature 
through the medium of this or that composer, made old things new.” 


Philip Hale in the Herald. 


‘To say that he played well is not enough. . . . Important as are Mr. 
Sheridan's technical achievements and large as is his palette of tonal 
colors he possesses a far more important feature of muticlenship 
Mr. Sheridan can conjure with apparent ease and obvious aptness 
So doing he enlivens all the music he plays and distinguished his 
own performance from that of the rank and file of pianists.” 
Christian Science Monitor 


CHICAGO 


“It remained for the soloist Mr. Frank Sheridan—pianist, who made 
his first appearance with the Chicago Symphony on this occasion, to 
provide an element of interest which the composer of the afternoon 
was unable to supply to modern ears. Ignoring the once flaming 
emotionalism of ae First Movement, he concerned himself entirely 
with its pianistic aspects proving the possession of abundant power, 
and great facility. He played the waltz section of the Second Move- 
ment delightfully and made happy display with the stimulating 
rhythms of the finale.''"—G/enn Dillard Gunn in the Herald Examiner 


‘Frank Sheridan, the piano soloist of the day, gave a fine interpreta- 
tion of Tschaikowsky's Concerto in B flat minor. Mr. Sheridan has 
a crisp, facile technic. He has also a musical tone and his octaves 
are sharply accented and clearly played. He has interpretative sense 
for the finer things in piano playing and power and tonal vigor." 


Maurice Rosenfeld in Daily News. 


**He bade the Concerto remain within a soberer runway, and tamed 
it to display in scintillating fashion the pianistic adeptness, good 
taste ial unusual poise which must have commended him to the 
management when it was seeking out this season's soloists." 
—Enugene Stinson in Journal. 


NEW YORK 


‘Frank Sheridan takes rank among the pianists of really distin- 
guished accomplishments. It will be requiring much to ask for a 
more poetic or beautiful performance of the Beethoven ‘Rondo’ 
than this young pianist furnished last night.’’"—Evening Telegram 


‘The manner in which Mr. Sheridan employed his technical re- 
sources last evening as sensitive instruments for his mind and imagi- 
nation in revealing the finer qualities and emotional contents of his 
program was decidedly refreshing . . . one of the most satisfying and 
heartening recitals in many days."’ —New York Sun. 


MR. SHERIDAN 


uses the 


Mason & Hamlin 


exclusively 






















































































‘Toscanini Leads ‘ 


Fidelio” in Milan 





Beethoven’s Opera Comes to La Scala’s Stage in Brilliant Pro- 
duction—Work Last Heard by Milanese at Teatro Dal 
Verme in 1883—Rehearing Rewarded with Lively Success 


COUUEULADEUEOUEUETLAAEADADEOAUEAUAGATEDEOEOOOUAATEUOU EAA AU EO EEO EA END EU EPMO 


ILAN, April 11.—The Scala, too, 
wished solemnly to commemorate 
the centenary of Beethoven’s death, and 
gave a performance on April 7—twelve 
days after the anniversary—of “Fidelio,” 
a work which had never before appeared 


on its great stage. The opera came as 
a complete novelty to the Milanese, ex- 
cept for some who may have remem- 
bered the single performance at the 
Teatro dal Verme in 1883. Success was 
marked by the work in the first act, and 
this reached greater dimensions in the 
second and third scenes. The work was 
given in its definitive edition, that of 
1814. 

To render in its limpid expression the 
thought of Beethoven and to give im- 
press, style, contour to the character 
of the music and personages was the 
contribution in eminent measure of the 
conductorial power of Toscanini. It 
always had for aim the precise deter- 
mination of the content and the form 
of this opera of art, and the transmitting 
of these to the sensibility of the public. 

The ‘“‘Leonore” Overture No. 3, ac- 
cording to custom, was given between 
the first and second scenes of the second 
act. This work was governed by the 
intensely dramatic style inherent in 
Toscanini’s magic and explosive beat, so 
that it was impeccably played and 
roused a most enthusiastic deafening 
ovation. 

Perhaps no other conductor would 
have been so capable of abolishing those 
now ancient prejudices which surround 
“Fidelio,” the theatrical qualities of 
which have been in all periods discussed 
and placed in doubt. Are these prej- 
udices really founded? To judge from 
the applause which accompanied this 
performance, “Fidelio” did not merit 
so long an absence from the Italian 
stage. But no form of mondane, ex- 
ternal factors and no collective opinion 
should prevail in a critically dispassion- 
ate account. 


Score Found Lacking in Unity 


“Fidelio,” although containing a cer- 
tain portion of superior geniality, en- 
tirely worthy of the symphonist of 
Bonn, leaves itself open in some measure 
to observations and reservations. The 
grandiosity of dramatic conception 
shines with the accustomed vigorous 
originality of the supreme master in 
more than one page. There is epic in- 
spiration in more than one scene. The 
states of soul which color the melodies 
are without doubt also in “Fidelio” fas- 
cinating and persuasive. 

But one is not able to say of this 
opera, that it obeys from beginning to 
end the laws and the esthetic concepts 
of wnity. One might say that the genius 
of Beethoven had had some lapses, or 
rather that it had not succeeded in fol- 
lowing a unified and progressive evolu- 
tion in rendering the growing passions 
of the drama. The form itself of the 
singspiel was not the most adapted to 
the austere temperament of the sym- 
phonist, constrained to interpolate the 
musical fabric with spoken dialogue, 
above all others the most discouraging 
form in which to attain the continuity of 
treatment necessary to a musical drama. 

But Beethoven started with a comic 
opera form and was not able to escape 
the formula of his epoch and his kind. 
And for that reason one can find, beside 
the intimate drama of Leonore and 
Florestan some true and typical deriva- 
tions from Mozart, even though disguised 
with the orchestral originality of a 
brand always Beethovenian. And when 
Mozart is not ogling in the scene be- 
tween Marcelline and Jaquino, there is 
certainly not lacking—Cimarosa. 

Then, shaking off the light pace of 
the eighteenth century melody, one 
thinks of the author of the Fifth Sym- 
phony; and it is in some moments of 
grand dramatic quality or in profound 
development of melody that there are 
formed, in monumental lines, the active 
and powerful nuclei of “Fidelio,” with 
its mark of nobility and its right to sur- 
vive at least in history. 


Vocal Lines Instrumental 


A full lyric expansiveness exists from 
top to bottom of this score, although its 
vitality on the stage can not be absolute. 





Beethoven conceived the singing parts 
instrumentally, in that he gave to them 
a process phonic or symphonic, adorn- 
ing the words with an inopportune in- 
strumental coloring, introducing into the 
sung melody an elaboration derived 
from pure music. These are sufficient 
reasons for removing from the terrain 
of opera the genius of the artist and 
of leading it into kind of “amphibious” 
theatrical medium. The aria of Leonore, 
though interesting as such, is a char- 
acteristic example of this affirmation. 

Without a doubt the composer of 
“Fidelio,” had he dedicated himself def- 
initely to the opera of the theater, 
would have attained to imposing and 
definite results in this field. But it re- 
mained for Weber, then for Wagner, to 
give a national operatic form to Ger- 
—, and to the world major conquests 
of art. 


Production Pleases 


The Scala must be praised—apart 
from any critical considerations—for 
having made Milan audiences of the 
present time acquainted with the work 
of Beethoven, thus filling a lacuna of 
collective ignorance. Toscanini had, in 
the conductor Venturi and in the stage 
director Lert, two magnificent collabo- 
rators. On the stage there was a pro- 
tagonist of the part of Leonore in Elisa- 
beth Ohms Pasetti, gifted with an ample 
and mellow voice, and with a fine dra- 
matic temperament. The tenor Merli as 
Florestan sang with discreet effect and 
was appreciated in the Romance of the 
second act. Ines Maria Ferraris was 
a praiseworthy Marcelline. In the part 
of Pizzarro, the baritone, Franci found 
noteworthy effectiveness and robustness. 
The other artists were good also. There 
was admiration for the scenery painted 
by Pietro Stroppa. 

FREDERICO CANDIDA. 


ST. LOUIS CLUB GIVES 
YEAR’S CLOSING CONCERT 


Splendid Results Obtained by Choir Un- 
der Baton of Galloway—Kroeger Is 
Heard in Recital for Students 


St. Louis, April 23.—The Morning 
Choral Club gave its closing concert in 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral on Tuesday 
evening under the direction of Charles 
Galloway. Jurien Hoekstra, baritone. 
was the soloist. The club, in fine voice 
and showing effective rehearsals, sang 
“Spring and Youth” by Gaines; “Song 
of the Hunt” by Persis Cox; “On the 
Terrace of St. Germain” by Fourdrain: 
Cadman’s “Out of Main Street”; Wil- 
liam Lester’s cantata, “Thyre the Fair”; 
Burleigh’s “Oh, Peter Go Ring-a-Dem 
Bells” and Kildack’s “Passage-Bird’s 
Farewell.” Mr. Galloway’s further par- 
ticipation as solo organist added interest 
and pleasure. He played Bonnet’s 
“Rhapsodie Catalane” and Gaston 
Déthier’s “The Brook,” with Wely’s 
Scherzo Cantabile as an encore. 

Mr. Heokstra presented a pleasing 
selection of songs in a fine voice and 
with an engaging manner. He sang an 
aria from Handel’s “Acis,” a Schubert 
group in German; Russian music | 
Moussorgsky, and two French numbers 
Negro spirituals and Kipling’s “Fuzzy 
Wuzzy,” as set by Whiting, were add« 
He made a splendid impression. H¢ 
was admirably assisted at the piano 
Katherine Carmichael. Paul Friess w 
accompanist for the Choral Club. 

Ernest R. Kroeger gave a recital for 
students of the Progressive Ser 
Teacher’s College on April 19. 

Leonid Leonardi, general musical 
rector at the Ambassador Theater, | 
been featured this week as piano sok 
in a presentation of Gershwin’s “Rh 
sody in Blue.” While Mr. Leonardi : 
pears as solo artist, the orchestra 
under the direction of Irving Rose. 

Susan L. Cos? 


Manchester Hears Concert Progran 


MANCHESTER, VT., April 23.—The B. =- 
ton Symphony Orchestra Ensemble 
peared at a concert of the Men’s Ch 
Club given in High School Hall. 5S: ° 
parts were taken by local singers, fF ¢ 
ward F. Taylor and Robert Gord 


tenor and baritone respectively. 
{ 
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Moravian Band Plays Easter 
Music on Streets of Winston- 


Salem 


HARLOTTE, N. C., April ).— 

The greatest annual music 
event in North Carolina each year 
is probably that which, despite rain 
or cold, draws 25,000 to 30,000 
people to Winston-Salem to hear 
Easter music sung by the choir of 
the Moravian Church and music 
ay by the Moravian Band. The 

d divides into groups and trav- 
erses the streets of the city, be- 
ginning at dawn. Perhaps. no 
music event in the South draws 
so many people from such a dis- 
tance. Days ahead of the time the 
hotels are filled and visitors begin 
tenting. D. G. S. 


TAMPA’S ORCHESTRA 
READY TO CONTINUE 


Successful Year Concluded 
with Sixth Concert 
of Series 
By Lula Melion Griffin 


TAMPA, FLa., April 23.—The last sym- 
phony concert of the season was given 
on Sunday afternoon, April 17, in the 
City Auditorium under the baton of 
Joseph Sainton. 

The success of this year’s series, con- 
sisting of six concerts, has been such that 
continuance of the orchestra another 
year is expected. The season cost ap- 
proximately $4500, and the deficit of 
$300 will be made up by private sub- 
scription. It is hoped that patronage 
will increase another year, as apprecia- 
tion of such music is regarded largely 
as a matter of education. Sixty musi- 
cians make up the orchestra, which has 
in its ranks the best players in the city. 
The soloist at this final concert was 
Marie Novello, who won spontaneous ap- 
plause for her playing of Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian” Fantasie for piano and orches- 
tra. 

The fifth annual sunrise Easter ser- 
vice, held in the Tampa Bay Hotel Park, 
was a musical event of importance. 
Participants included Rosalinda Morina, 
coloratura soprano; and William Stubbs, 
singer. 

On Monday evening, April 18, the 
Shriners presented Miss Morina in their 
annual post-Easter concert, open to the 
public. 

Among Easter programs was “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ,’ Dubois, 
given in the Tampa Heights Methodist 
Church. The cantata was splendidly di- 
rected by Conrad Murphree. 














Programs Given in Salt Lake City 


SALT LAKE City, April 26.—A more 
sympathetic interpreter of Chopin than 
Maurice Dumesnil could scarcely be 
found. Mr. Dumesnil was introduced to 
a Salt Lake audience on April 15. He 
brought Chopin’s piano, and appeared at 
the Salt Lake Theater under auspices 
of the University of Utah Extension 
Bureau. 

Only a small portion of his program 
was played on the historic instrument. 
Other numbers were played on a modern 
piano. 

Annette Richardson, contralto, winner 
in the State and district concert spon- 
sored by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, appeared in a concert given 
in her home on April 17 at the Bounti- 
ful Tabernacle. ¥. B. BH. 


Special Sacred Music Is Given in 
Bloomington 


BLOOMINGTON, INb., April 23.—Special 
programs of Good Friday and Easter 
music were given in churches; a pageant 
and sunrise prayer service forming a 
part of the celebration. In First Pres- 
byterian Church Easter music included 
numbers by B. Winifred Merrill, Susan 
Wetmore Nye and Ruby Guilliams. At 
Trinity Episcopal a soloist was Ramon 
Kessler; Charles Wilkinson is director; 
and Florence Massey and William Fox, 
organist and violinist. At First Method- 
ist the musical program was under the 
drection of G. E. Schlafer; participants 
were Mrs. Charles Matthews and Mrs. 
George Henley. H. E. H. 





REINER IS LEADER 
OF POPULAR EVENT 


Courboin Plays as Soloist with 
Orchestra in Cin- 


cinnati 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, April 23.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony was heard in Music Hal! 
on April 17 in its final popular concert 
of the season. Fritz Reiner conducted, 
and the soloist was Charles M. Cour- 
boin, organist. The program follows: 





“Gypsy Scenes” from “The Fair 
2 £ IRE AORN re Bizet 

“Roman” Concerto for organ, brass, 
kettle drums and strings......Cs 


» th. Sere Strauss 
“Espana” Rhapsody........... Chabrier 
Organ solos: 
ED eee rere re Widor 
“Song of the Basket Weaver”. . Russell 
Overture, “Egmont”........ Beethoven 


The orchestra members were in fine 
spirit, and played with their usual bril- 
liancy. At the close of the concert, 
Mr. Reiner and his men were accorded 
an ovation. 

Mr. Courboin came in for his share of 
applause also. He displayed the re- 
sources of the large organ to advantage, 
and his artistry was much appreciated. 

An event of especial interest was the 
charming program given in the Woman’s 
Club Auditorium on April 19, when the 
Clifton Music Club presented Ilse Hueb- 
ner in a program of her own composi- 
tions. Mrs. John A. Hoffmann is presi- 
dent of this organization. Miss Hueb- 
ner’s compositions included a chorus for 
women’s voices, harp soli, contralto soli, 
two movements from a string quartet, 
songs for soprano and an interesting 
setting of “The Soul of the Violin” 
(story by M. Merrill) for violin and 
piano. Miss Huebner presided at the 
piano during the program. The vocal 
and string numbers were supplied by 
club members. Miss Huebner is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the College of 
Music. 

The Matinée Musical, of which Mrs 
Adolf Hahn is president, gave a morn- 
ing program devoted to the May Festi- 
val music in the afternoon. The music 
department of the Cincinnati Club pre- 
sented a similar program, Emma Roed- 
ter being chairman. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory gave its 
fourth orchestra concert on April 14. 
Rudolph Thomas was the conductor. 


PROGRAMS IN LINCOLN 


Choral and Other Events Give Variety 
to Interesting Events 


LINCOLN, NEB., April 23.—Easter was 
celebrated in Lincoln churches with ap- 
propriate music. Good Friday was ob- 
served in the First-Plymouth Church by 
the singing of Stainer’s “The Cruci- 
fixion.” Carrie B. Raymond is director 
and organist. 


The Doane Vested Choir, under the di- 
rection of Charles Kettering, gave 
“From Olivet to Calvary” by Maunder, 
in the Congregational Church at Crete. 
Walter G. Lewis of Lincoln was the 
tenor soloist. 

An event of interest was the Mac- 
Dowell recital given under the auspices 
of the Havelock Woman’s Club, by Mrs. 
Fred Ballard, a pupil of Edward Mac- 
Dowell. Mrs. Ballard played with dis- 
tinction and supplemented her solos with 
interesting anecdotes of the composer. 

The Fine Arts Band of the University 
of Nebraska gave a program in the 
High School Auditorium at Havelock 
under the auspices of the High School 
Activities Association. W. T. Quick is 
band director at the University. Solos 
by Raymond E. McCormick of the band 
were features. 

Recitals for graduation from the Fine 
Arts College of the University of Ne- 
braska have been given by Frances 
Bolton, soprano; Ruby Martin, pianist; 
with undergraduate recitals by Ruth 
Zimmer, contralto; and Margaret Crone, 
pianist. 

The second of a series of Beethoven 
programs was given at the Morrill Hall 
Sunday afternoon by the University 
Orchestra, Henry Cox, director, and 
guest from the Omaha orchestra. 

H. G. KINSCELLA. 


All the material in MustcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when nroner credit is given 
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“Mime. Reisenberg’s gifts and accom- 
plishments are such that none dare 
predict for her a limit of achieve- 


9) 
ment. The New York Telegram—Jan. 5th, 1927 





Photo by Strauss-Peyton, New Yorr 


NADIA REISENBERG 
SOLOIST | 


with 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA “She is an excellent 
Nov. 21st. 1926 technician of the 

os - piano.” 
Destroit News, Nov. 22, 

1926 
THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC “Nadia Reisenberg 
Dec. 5th. 1926 scored a pronounced 
: irs success. She played 


with fine musical feel- 
ing and splendid pia- 
nistic qualities.” 

NV. Y. Evening Post, Dec. 


6, 1926. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dec. 13th, 1926 


. . A lovelier tone 
than hers, and a more 
persuasive knack of 
moulding a melody 
is not often to be met 
with = 
Bosion Post, 


1926 


Dec. 14, 


“She has certain highly developed 
talents which place her interpretations 
far above the season’s norm of key- 


board performances.” 


The N. Y. Sun—Jan. 5th, 1927 
SWORD 


Steinway Piano Duo Art Rolls 


Management: BALDINI & TREMAINE 
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Aeolian Hall, 689 Fifth Ave., New York j 
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“MATTHEW PASSION” STIRS LOS ANGELES 


Oratorio Society Scores in 
Fine Presentation of 
Bach’s Music 


By Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, April 23.—The Los 
Angeles Oratorio Society, of which John 
Smallman is conductor, achieved the 
apex of its career thus far, in a momen- 
tous presentation of Bach’s “Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew” in the Shrine 
Auditorium on Good Friday night. It 
was the first hearing of this work west 
of Chicago, and attracted an audience 
that almost completely filled the huge 
auditorium, seating nearly 7000 per- 
sons, 

The Oratorio Society, augmented by 
the Smallman A Cappella Choir of some 
forty voices, and a children’s chorus of 
100, gave a good account of itself in the 
difficult numbers, singing with a devo- 
tion and facility worthy of older and 
more experienced organizations. The per- 
formance moved along with unusual 
smoothness, being characterized by well- 
timed entrances between the antiphonal 
choirs and a unanimity of purpose on 
the part of all the singers. 

Mr. Smallman maintained his au- 
thority over the chorus and conducted 
with devotional zeal and conviction, em- 
phasizing the lyric and quieter passages 
of the work. Some passages would have 
profited through a more vigorous de- 
livery; but on the whole, the leader re- 
vealed a good knowledge of style and 
thorough familiarity with the score. The 
chorales, sung by the A Cappella Choir, 
were exceedingly effective, as were the 
two numbers by the children’s chorus, 
recruited from the Stevenson High 


School and trained by Lena Alice Sturdy. 

The management had been particular- 
ly careful in the choice of soloists, and 
the responsibility of the two major rdéles 
could have fallen on no more worthy 
singers than Lambert Murphy, as the 
Narrator, and Fred Patton, in the part 
of Christ. Mr. Murphy sang the cruelly 
high tessitura effectively, his clear dic- 
tion enabling his hearers fully to com- 
prehend the import of the message. Mr. 
Patton not only sang with much beauty 
of tone, and a command of Bach style, 
but seems to have made great strides 
on the interpretative side of his art. His 
compelling presentation of his réle was 
the subject of much appreciative com- 
ment. 

Soloists in both the female parts were 
chosen from among Los’ Angeles 
singers. Corleen Wells sang the soprano 
numbers with facility and understand- 
ing; and Clemence Gifford disclosed de- 
pendable musicianship and understand- 
ing, especially since she substituted for 
Vernice Brand, who became suddenly in- 
disposed, on a few hours notice. Lesser 
solo parts were commendably sung by 
Ruth H. Somerindyke, soprano, and Wes- 
ley P. Beans, baritone, both members of 
the A Cappella Choir. 

The Society had the assistance of some 
sixty players from the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Dr. Ray Hastings was at the 
organ, and Lorna Gregg, pianist, played 
the secco recitatives. 

The devotional spirit of the singers 
quickly communicated itself to the listen- 
ers, who refrained from applause until 
the close of the oratorio. 

The B Minor Mass has been announced 
for next season, with a repetition of the 
Passion Music scheduled for two years 
hence, the 200th anniversary of the first 
presentation of the work, given in Leip- 
sic with Bach conducting. 





“PASSION” IS GIVEN 


Two Performances Attract 
Capacity Audiences of 
Enthusiasts 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 
Detroit, April 23.—On Thursday eve- 
ning, April 14, and Saturday afternoon, 
April 16, the Detroit Symphony Society 
again presented Bach’s “Passion Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew.” 
ences confirmed the 


Two capacity audi- 

wisdom of the 
Society in its decision to make this an 
annual event. 

The music had a magnificent presen- 
tation and reflected a vast amount of 
credit upon Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
conducted, played the clavicembalo-piano, 
wrote the organ part and cut the score 
down to a length suitable to present-day 
usage. This was done with fine discrimi- 
nation, for Mr. -Gabrilowitsch preserved 
the salient characteristics of the compo- 
sition and the continuity of the drama. 

Victor Kolar has brought the Detroit 
Symphony Choir to a high point of effi- 
ciency, and its clear attack and smooth 
tone gradations made the singing very 
impressive. The Orpheus and Madrigal 
Clubs, led by Charles Frederic Morse, 
sang the chorales in the gallery, pro- 
viding one of the features of the pro- 


duction. In a subtle manner, Mr. Morse 
achieved an effect that was ethereal. 
The Detroit Symphony and Chandler 


Goldthwaite, organist, contributed much 
to the success of the whole, as did the 
Boys’ Choir of Christ Church. These 
boys were trained by Beecher Aldrich 
and their response to Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
baton was positive. 

Among the soloists, Richard Crooks, 
tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
divided honors, for neither has ever 
sung better in Detroit. Mr. Werrenrath 
pitched his réle in exactly the right dra- 
matic key, raising it to a spiritual plane, 
without making it seem too remote or 
aloof. Vocally he was superb, as always. 
Mr. Crooks came close to perfection in 
the Evangelist’s part, stressing the lines 
with proper dramatic fervor and color- 
ing his voice with beautiful tones. Ne- 
vada Van der Veer endowed her con- 
tralto part with a vocal beauty that had 
a poignant appeal; but Jeannette Vree- 
land’s soprano voice seemed rather light 
for music of the “Passion” type, though 
she sang intelligently. Charles Tittman, 
bass, who completed the solo quintet, was 
not in as good voice as last year, but 
sang expressively. 

Each unit acquitted itself with credit, 


BY DETROIT SOCIETY 


but the big achievement was accom- 
plished by Mr. Gabrilowitsch when he 
so successfully fitted the various parts 
into an eloquent whole. 


LONG BEACH HEARS LIST 
BY RESIDENT COMPOSERS 


Woman's Music Study Club Applauds 
Concert in Which a Number of 
Local Artists Appear 
LonGc Beacu, CAL., April 23.—Works 
by Long Beach composers were heard on 
the program presented before an audi- 
ence of 200 persons, by the 
Woman’s Music Study Club in the audi- 
torium of the Y. W. C. A., on the after- 
noon of April 138. The program, ar- 
ranged by Alice Maynard Griggs, re- 
vealed some noteworthy talent in the 

field of composition. 

Beginning with the “Moffat” March 
of Mrs. Griggs, played by Ruth Parkin- 
son, there was also an interesting vocal 
number by the same composer, “Fedal- 
ma,” sung by the Freysingers Ladies 
Four. A group of four songs by Lois 
Mills was sung by Frederick Setzer, 
tenor, with the composer at the piano. 
A ’cello number was played by Kaethe 
Pieczonka, the composer. Two popular 
songs were sung by the composer, 
Martha Groneman, and accompanied by 
her sister. Other numbers were: three 
piano solos by A. O. T. Astenius, played 
by Ivy Lake, and two sacred songs by 
Louise D’Attell, sung by Mrs. Errol 
Olsen. There was also a cornet number 
by Herbert L. Clark, played by Mrs. 
Irmel O. Padgham; three violin numbers 
by Arthur Bienbar, played by Eva 
Anderson and songs by Mrs. Douglas 
Malin, sung by Mrs. George W. Kendall. 

The program included a talk on the 


some 


trend in modern composition by Hal 
Davidson Crain, baritone, and Los 
Angeles representative of MUSICAL 
America. A greeting from the Seattle 


Composers’ Club was conveyed by Aline 
Appleton, who is visiting in Southern 
California. 


Heard in Cannes 


Paris, April 5.—Alice Mock, Cali- 
fornian singer, scored a marked success 
in the title réle of Lakmé at the Casino 
Municipal, Cannes. Miss Mock had to 
repeat her aria of the second act, a rare 
event in the Municipal Theater, and at 
the end of the opera she was showered 
with flowers. The management engaged 


Californian 





Miss Mock to sing “Traviata” and Mar- 
guerite in “Faust.” 
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Koussevitzky Plays New American Symphony 





i TANITA NT 


Seore by Roger Huntington 
Sessions Given Premiére at 
Boston Symphony Concert— 
Chadwick’s “Tam _ o’Shan- 
ter” Also Has Performance 
—Choral Society Offers 
“Samson and Delilah” 


|S Set-sy April 25.—Serge Kousse- 
vitzky continued the espousal of 
American music when, at the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, April 
22 and 23, he performed music by George 
Whitefield Chadwick and Roger Hunt- 
ington Sessions, both products of New 
England training. The program was as 
follows: 


Ballade, “Tam o’Shanter’’....Chadwick 
Symphony in E Minor.......... Sessions 
“Tod und Verklarung’’...........Strauss 
DN EIGN ik cies cob cckeeus Strauss 


Sessions’ Symphony, recently com- 
pleted and dedicated to his father, was 
given its premiére. It is in three move- 
ments—Giusto, Largo, and _ Allegro 
vivace. Mr. Sessions avows the strong 
influence of Ernest Bloch and Stravin- 
sky, and in the first and last movements 
the persistent and complicated pulsa- 
tions show such tendencies. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s conducting of the involved 
rhythms suggested an exercise in higher 
mathematics. 

The composer seems fascinated with 
the power of reiterated rhythmic figures. 
Thematically, the music suggests a 
fancy-free play with musical ideas and 
instrumental timbres. In the Largo, Mr. 
Sessions has written decidedly expressive 
music of striking beauty, though it 
avoids over-lushness and cloying rich- 
ness. In its entirety the Symphony 
shows decided individuality and reveals 
a working-out in practice of Mr. Ses- 
sions’ interest in the aesthetic prin- 
ciples of form, rhythm, and musical im- 
pulse. 

Chadwick’s “Tam o’Shanter,” composed 


CPT 





TT 


in 1914, with its straightforward char- 
acter, decidedly not of the modern school, 
met with more general applause, and Mr. 
Chadwick received a small ovation for 
his very agreeable music. As if to give 
further emphatic approval of works that 
antedate modern cacophony, the audi- 
ence showed much enthusiasm over the 
performances of Strauss’ works. 


“Samson” Is Sung 


The Handel and Haydn Society, under 
Emil Mollenhauer, gave a performance 
in oratorio form of Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” Mr. Mollenhauer led 
with firm rhythmic precision. Julia 
Claussen sang Delilah with rich voice, 
dramatizing skill, and eloquent style. 
Paul Althouse gave a heroic vocal ver- 
sion of Samson. Horace Stevens read 
the part of the High Priest with im- 
pressive voice. Henry J. Warren sang 
Abimelech and the Aged Hebrew with 
rich, dignified vocal quality and strong 
characterizing skill. Frank L. Whitcher 
was the First Philistine, and Daniel M. 
Guiney the Second Philistine. The 
Boston Festival Orchestra, John W. 
Crowley, principal, played the orchestral 
score. 

Orcha Halprin, violinist, was heard in 
Jordan Hall on April 19. He showed 
himself a _well-schooled artist, firmly 
equipped technically, with an especially 
facile bow arm. He draws a warm tone 
and plays expressively, phrasing in 
musicianly fashion and_ interpreting 
with individuality. In a Bach Concerto 
he was ably assisted by a string quartet 
consisting of M. Nathan, T. Serly, G. 
Imperato and A. Bass. George Herzog 
was an efficient accompanist. 

Olive Macy Appleton, coloratura so- 
prano, sang in Jordan Hall on April 20. 
A truly coloratura voice is Miss Apple- 
ton’s, of unusual flexibility and range. 
Pyrotechnics are achieved skillfully and 
with flawless intonation. Lyric music 
she sings charmingly and with gracious 
style. She was assisted by John Mac- 
Knight, flutist, who played the obbligati 
and a group of solos with exquisite tone, 
phrasing and musicianship. Mary Shaw 
Swain accompanied tastefully. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





SYMPHONY EVENT OPENS 
HONOLULU ART ACADEMY 





Musical Series Is Planned For New 
Building, Gift of Mrs. Cooke— 
Oratorio and Opera Heard 


HONOLULU, April 15.—The Honolulu 
Symphony gave a complimentary con- 
cert at the new Honolulu Academy of 
Arts on the afternoon of April 10, in 
appreciation of the opening of the Acad- 
emy, which is a gift. to the community 
by Mrs. C. M. Cooke, Sr. A large audi- 
ence was present in the open-air court. 
The orchestra, Rex Dunn conducting, 
played Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” the Serenade from Sibelius’ 
“King Christian” Suite, Massenet’s 
Overture to “Phédre” and _ Strauss’ 
“Vienna Life’ Waltz. 

The Academy trustees contemplate a 
series of Sunday and Wednesday after- 
noon events, many of them musical. 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was sung by 
a chorus of about sixty Honolulu singers 
on April 11 in the Princess Theater. 
Joaquin Wanrell, of the Italian School 
of Singing, conducted. Soloists were 
Mrs. LeRoy Blessing, Mae June Olmos, 
Mrs. Dawson Olmstead, Katharine Lee 
Knight, Mrs. Harold Lyon, Mrs. Russell 
Christiansen, Lot Kahale and Edward 
Anderson. Edwin Sawtelle was at the 
organ, and Verne Waldo Thompson at 
the piano. 

Students of McKinley High School, 
under the direction of Edna B. Lawson, 
assisted by the McKinley High School 
Orchestra directed by Maj. Walter May- 
grove, and W. J. Geiger in charge of 
boys’ voices, presented the operetta, 
“Daughters of Mohammed,” at Scottish 
Rite auditorium on April 8. Practically 
every race in the islands was repre- 
sented in the chorus and cast. The prin- 
cipals were Winona Love, Irene Guer- 
rero, Annie Akaka, Bernice McFadden, 
Thomas Au, Richard Hamamoto, Mark 
Westgate, John Peterson and Bertrand 
Fern. They were assisted by a chorus of 
about eighty students and several groups 
of dancers. One of the features was a 
Chinese dance, accompanied by three 
Chinese harps. CLIFFORD GESSLER. 


SCHIPA SINGS IN HOUSTON 








Progressive Programs Are Given by 
Girls’ Clubs with Success 


Houston, Tex., April 23.—A large 
audience greeted Tito Schipa, tenor of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, re- 
cently. American songs were especially 
well received. 

One of the best programs of the Girls’ 
Musical Club was given recently at the 
Art Museum. Ensemble music was fea- 
tured, with Lora H. Nelson as leader. 
Violinists, pianists and ’cellists con- 
tributed to the splendid program. 

The Junior Girls’ Music Club gave 
a program of French compositions. 
Francis Patton gave a talk on student 
life in Paris. 

The Juvenile Girls’ Music Club met 
recently with Mary Bethany as leader 
for a Mozart program. 

Mrs. H. S. WELCH. 


Milton Symphony Concludes Season 


MILTON, Pa., April 23.—The Milton, 


Symphony, with E. Hart Bugbee con- 
ducting, and having a personnel of fifty, 
gave the last concert of its eighth season 
in the High School Auditorium on April 
19 before the largest and most apprecia- 
tive audience in its history. The soloist 
was Henri Scott, bass-baritone. Piano 
accompaniments were played by Clar- 
ence Fuhrman. The orchestral part of 
the program included the “Marche Hé- 
roique” of Saint-Saéns, Schubert’s Sym- 
‘eoeeeg in B Minor, compositions by Al- 
veniz, Grieg and Mendelssohn and the 
Overture to Boieldieu’s “Le Calife de 
Bagdad.” Mr. Scott sang the “Legend 
of the Sage Bush” from “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame” and a group comprising 
Koenemann’s “When the King Went 
Forth to War,” “The Song of the Volga 
Boatmen” and Moussorgsky’s “Song of 
the Flea.” G. C. D. 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Evelyn Hill, 
coloratura soprano, gave her degree 
voice recital at Florida State College for 
Women on April 19. She has been a 
pupil of Etta Robertson for the three 
years. 
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Eulah Cornor 


Contralto 


Who 


scored a 


tremendous 


Opera — Oratorio — Concert 


Success as 


“‘Mistress Page’? in “‘Falstaff’? Thursday 
Eve., April 21, 1927, in a special performance 
in Chicago for the National Federation of 


Musical Clubs 


IN THE CINCINNATI ZOO OPERA COMPANY’S PRODUCTION OF 


“FAUST”: 


“Siebel,” played by Eulah Cornor, was an elfish sort of figure and in 
the popular Flower Song, Miss Cornor was greeted with acclaim.’’—Cincin- 


nati Commercial Tribune. 


IN “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA”: 


“Eulah Cornor as ‘Lola’ was stunning and made a tantalizing foil to 


the peasant girl Santuzza. 


She sang the role beautifully and acted with 


rare discretion and chic.”’°—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


AS “MISTRESS PAGE” IN “FALSTAFF”: 


“Eulah Cornor added to the coterie of Wives a grace and comeliness 
which were enhanced by her fine voice and good singing.”—Cincinnati 


Times-Star. 


IN THE ST. LOUIS CIVIC OPERA COMPANY’S PRODUCTION OF 


“CARMEN”: 


“Eulah Cornor as Mercedes, sang beautifully and acquitted herself 
like the capable performer she is known to be.”’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


AS SOLOIST WITH THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, FRITZ 


REINER, CONDUCTING: 


“She has a rich dramatic voice of excellent range and shows fine 
musicianship; she was at her best in ‘O don fatale’ which she sang with 
distinct dramatic fervor earning for herself a splendid ovation.”—Cincinnati 


Post. 


“Miss Cornor is endowed with a rich voice, schooled with discriminating 
care. She sings with ease and taste, besides which her unaffected stage 
presence and lack of ostentation adds greatly to her charm.”—Cincinnati 


Enquirer. 


AS SOLOIST WITH THE WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 


“Miss Cornor in the aria ‘O don fatale’ from Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos,’ 
displayed a contralto voice of rich timbre and good range.”—Chicago Daily 


News. 


IN CONCERT AND ORATORIO: 


“Indeed, her Strauss number was an incomparable piece of singing— 
such singing as we should like to remember for an unlimited time.”— 


Dayton (Ohio) News. 


“Miss Cornor’s solos, climaxing with ‘Oh Rest in the Lord’ were one 
of the distinct pleasures of the evening. Substantial and deep tone quality, 
the charm of the contralto are hers.”°—Dayton (Ohio) Herald. 


MARTIN ROSS 


Concert Management 


Kimball Hall 


Chicago 
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OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


LTHOUGH there are in existence a few na- 
tional anthems which were written to order, 
experience shows that a national anthem is not, as 
a rule, the outcome of a governmental commission 
or a competitive effort. The validity of the rule has 
been strengthened by the failure of the latest en- 
deavor to secure a new anthem for the United 
States by means of a prize contest. 

Nine hundred and one manuscripts were submit- 
ted in the contest, sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, for the best setting for 
Katharine Lee Bates’ poem, “America the Beauti- 
ful.” The judges were instructed to make an award 
only in the case that one of the manuscripts showed 
unmistakable greatness. In their report, the judges 
—Walter Damrosch, Frederick S. Converse, Felix 
Borowski and Peter K. Lutkin—stated: 

“After giving careful consideration to the offer- 
ings, we beg leave to report that, although some of 
the settings showed fine musicianship, no one im- 
pressed us as reaching the high standard called for; 
none was fully adequate to the inspiring text. We 
therefore recommend that no award be made.” 

One is not surprised at this decision, as this is 
not the first time that a fruitless endeavor has been 
made to find a worthy substitute for “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” All the objections that can be 
raised today against our national anthem were 
raised in the early days of the Civil War, and a 
committee was formed in New York to obtain 
through competition a new song more suitable 
musically for public singing. This committee en- 


countered the same shortcomings in the material 
submitted, and made no award. 

The attempt of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs was praiseworthy, and the failure does not 
reflect adversely on the motives and intentions of 
the organization. It is quite generally agreed that 
our present national anthem is not an ideal one, 
from several points of view, but it will probably 
never be replaced by deliberate action, other than 
the necessary legislative fiat. When that fiat may 
some day be issued, it will in all likelihood be in 
corroboration of a popular choice. Some worthy 
song will attain such widespread usage and such 
evident popularity that its adoption will be a mat- 
ter of course. 


THE POWER OF MUSIC 


ROM the earliest times to the present day, the 

mind of man has speculated on the spiritual and 
transcendental power of music upon the emotional 
and spiritual life of the race. That peculiar quality 
of stimulation, which music possesses above the 
other arts, has always been intuitively rtcognized, 
although it has evaded all attempts of philosophers 
and metaphysicians to formulate and explain it. In 
its primitive origins, in all parts of the earth, music 
was indissolubly merged with religious rites, show- 
ing that music was felt to be the closest link between 
man and the supernatural. 

The first speculations on the essential quality of 
music were made by the Greeks, who accepted the 
theory of superhuman origin and modified it to 
accord with the artistic trend of their age. The 
application of philosophic and aesthetic principles 
to music did not alter the fundamental feeling that 
music was primarily an intermediary between the 
known and the unknown. Both Plato and Aristotle 
deduced from observation that music is, by its na- 
ture, an expression of “soul-states” and that it is 
the spiritual part of man that is interested in 
music. 

Schopenhauer developed this conclusion further 
when he stated that music expresses the “uni- 
versalia ante rem”—the universal principles whence 
all phenomenal things derive. From this point of 
view, music rises from and appeals to the profound- 
est recesses of the human soul, and although it may 
be treated as a logical process, it is essentially be- 
yond the reach of reason. All attempts to explain 
the origin and development of music on the basis 
of physical impulses have failed because they re- 
fused to take into account the spiritual element. 

It has been argued that our very speech has a 
musical origin. This would seem possible, in view 
of the fact that we are more easily moved by speech 
that is rhythmical and cadenced—that is, by poetic 
speech—than by unrhythmical prose, and that when 
we are emotionally exalted, our language tends to 
take rhythmical form. Verse is an obvious molding 
of words into musical forms, but our every-day 
speech offers evidence that verbal expression is al- 
lied in its essence to musical expression. 








AMATEUR MUSICIANS 


USIC having become such a highly specialized 

art, with thousands of people professionally 
engaged in public performance, there is a danger 
that the professionals will discourage the amateurs. 
To keep alive the amateur spirit is as important as 
to foster orchestras and opera companies. For 
there are joys to be found in the actual making of 
music that mere listening does not provide. Ama- 
teur performances may be faulty, but that does not 
matter; the important thing is the stimulation of 
the creative impulse. 

“Ensemble music,” says J. Lawrence Erb, “is 
perhaps the best all-the-year-round activity yet de- 
vised, in that it appeals to the play instinct in its 
highest form (the artistic) and gives a direct emo- 
tional release, to say nothing of its value as an 
inspirational and aesthetic agent. Listening to mu- 
sic is not to be minimized; it has a host of values 
of the highest order. Yet, for genuine enjoyment 
and fullest inspiration, personal performance holds 
greater thrills and greater values. 

“Doubtless everyone would agree that the mem- 
bers of Dr. Wolle’s Bach Choir in Bethlehem be- 
come better acquainted with Bach’s masterpieces 
and fall more completely under their spell than is 
possible for the listeners, be they never so earnest 
and intelligent. The Bach festivals and the choral 
festivals the country over are among the most im- 
portant leavening factors in producing that elusive 
something known as ‘musical atmosphere,’ and they 
are among the best types of community music.” 
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A Tenor Points the Way 


Not every boy soprano develops into a successful 
tenor, but this bids fair to be the case with Stewart 
Brady. Here he is shown taking a few hints from Gil 
Valeriano, Spanish tenor. It is not a case of just open- 
ing his mouth and saying “Ah!” Tones and not tonsils 
seem to be the important factor and, if anything can be 
judged by the expression of adviser and pupil, they 
are quite satisfactory! 


Van Buren—Yale University has asked Lotta Van 
Buren, harpsichordist, to go over its collection of old 
instruments, render opinion as to the different pieces 
comprising the collection and to catalogue them. Quite 
recently this artist rendered a similar service to the 
Cooper Union Museum in New York, where one of the 
rarest collections in this country is housed. 


Hertz—Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, was tendered a surprise party on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his first appearance in 
America recently. The affair was planned by Mrs. 
Hertz and a hundred guests attended. John D. McKee, 
retiring president of the San Francisco Symphony As- 
sociation, presented the honor guest with a watch—the 
gift of the association. 


Kahn—Arnold Bennett, who has long been a keen 
yachtsman, was to be the guest of Otto Kahn on an 
£gean cruise starting from Sicily early in April. Mr. 
Kahn, chairman of the Metropolitan’s board of direc- 
tors, has chartered the Duke of Westminster’s Flying 
Cloud, which is a sailing yacht with auxiliary engines, 
for the trip. The itinerary includes Athens, the Greek 
Islands, and will end at Venice in May. 


San Malo—A report from his managers states that 
Alfred San Malo, violinist, and incidentally his Stradi- 
varius violin, had a narrow escape from disaster in 
Philadelphia a few days ago. He was on his way to his 
recital under the auspices of the Matinee Musical Club, 
when his taxicab collided violently with a Philadelphia 
street car. Mr. San Malo was unhurt, but his violin, in 
its fiber case, was thrown out. A hasty examination 
showed that no harm had been done to the instrument. 
Ten minutes later he was on the stage, giving his 
recital. 


Swinford—To the other “tragedies” of an artist’s 
life is added that of being the butt of well-meaning 
advertisers. Jerome Swinford, baritone, says: “On the 
day after my recent New York recital I received a 
large bundle of mail from various firms which are evi- 
dently in the habit of following up every name and 
address which appears in the metropolitan papers. The 
prize letter, from an enterprising cremator, was not 
calculated to inspire enthusiasm in a singer who had 
just come through the annual ordeal of a metropolitan 
appearance. It began: ‘Would it not give you a won- 
derful feeling of security to know that your remains 
will always rest in peace, undisturbed and perpetually 
cared for, like the bodies of America’s great, like the 
remains of kings and queens? Why not remove for- 
ever from your mind the horrors of death?’” 


Stevens—A recent newcomer in the American con- 
cert field, Horace Stevens, Australian baritone, has 
shown considerable versatility in his career. Besides 
being popular as a singer in England, he at one time 
qualified and practiced as a dentist, and was a clinical 
instructor at the Australian College of Dentistry and 
Dental Hospital, affiliated with the University of Mel- 
bourne. He gave clinical demonstrations and read pa- 
pers before the Dental Congress of Australia. He also 
found time for sport, and was champion sculler of Vic- 
toria, retaining the title until the age of thirty-five, 
when he retired undefeated. As an oarsman Mr. Ste- 
vens won in pairs, fours and eights up to champion- 
ship class, and had forty-two wins to his credit. In 
early life he was prominent as a church soloist in Mel- 
bourne. After service in the war in France and Bel- 
gium, Mr. Stevens was invalided to England. Shortly 
after the armistice he made the acquaintance of Sir 
Henry Wood, who heard him sing, and advised him 
to remain in England and devote himself entirely to 
music. He made his first appearance in London at 
Queen’s Hall with Sir Henry and the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra in 1919, when he sang Wotan’s Abschied. He 
appeared in “Elijah” at Birmingham, again under Sir 
Henry’s baton. 
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| Point 


INDERELLA was a good little girl who lived at home and did 
all the disagreeable work while her haughty step-sisters went 
to concerts and operas and had all the fun. 
Cinderella’s daily duty to polish up the sharps and flats and 
keep them in proper order, so that the sisters, who took 
singing lessons, knew where to find them. 

sharps and flats in the wrong places, and their teacher scolded them for 

making mistakes, they would blame it all on poor Cinderella, and beat her 
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Cinderella’s Victory Baw] 





horr bly after the maestro had left. 

On» night when the wicked sisters had 
gone to the Metropolitan and Cinderella 
was -itting all alone by the radiator in 
the \itchenette, a dainty little figure 
stepped right out of the loud speaker 
on the radio and said: “I am your 


Fairy Godmother, and I have come to 
send you to Carnegie Hall, but you must 
come back before the last encore, or the 


audience won’t get any kick out of your 
high notes.” 

She touched the lettuce salad on top 
of the ice box with her wand, and in a 
twinkling it had turned into a beautiful 
bouquet. She waved her wand again, 
and the couch bed slid in from the hall 
bedroom with its castors turned into 
cushioned automobile tires. 

“I do not need to touch your dress,” 
she remarked. “Everyone will think the 
rags are a new kind of lace.” 


The Beginning of the End 


So Cinderella went to Carnegie Hall, 
and after her first song an usher carried 
up the beautiful bouquet, which she re- 
ceived with a pleased and surprised ex- 
pression. She had an ovation because 
she knew where all the sharps and flats 
belonged, and she was forced to add 
many encores to her printed program. 
But she didn’t know when to stop, as she 
could not guess which encore would be 
the last; so she always decided to take 
a chance and try just once more. 

Finally she reached her last encore; 
and it was just as the Fairy Godmother 
had said, there wasn’t any kick in the 
high notes, and the next day the critics 
gave her such a panning that she mur- 
mured to herself: “I may as well stick 
to my pots as well and not monkey with 
sharps and flats any more. It was a vic- 
tory while it lasted, but now I think 
I will have a good bawl.” 

But just then her Fairy Godmother 
reappeared and said: “My child, all is 
forgiven. The critics have just discov- 
ered that you used up all the encores 
and that there aren’t any left for the 
other singers, and they are so grateful 
that they are going to write special 
articles about you in the Sunday papers. 
All you have to do now is to bawl out 
your haughty sisters, and tell the world 
you are their teacher’s pupil, and bawl 
out the critics and bawl at another con- 
cert and you will be famous. For things 
like this, you know, must be part of a 
singer’s victory.” 

~ ~ a 


That Handy Score! 


OWADAYS the scoreless conductor 
seems all the rage. But Wagner, 
when he conducted in London in the 


It was part of 


If they sang the 





year 1855, was severely taken to task 
by the critics for leading Beethoven sym- 
phonies without the copy. 

The next time that the composer ap- 
peared, he therefore carefully consulted 
from time to time a score on the stand 
before him. The reviews of the concert 
were much more cordial—in fact, were 
of the most enthusiastic nature. 

But the indignation was great when, 
after the concert, a player in the orches- 
tra revealed the fact that the music at 
which Wagner looked with such pains- 
taking was the score of—“The Barber of 
Seville”! 

* * * 


Other Men’s Jobs 


HE plumber should be most content 

With profits of a vast per cent. 
But yet, sometimes, he wishes he 
An opera tenor brave might be! 
Now, we have known of lusty wights 
Who weren’t satisfied of nights 
To shake the rafters from their base 
But wished to join the auto race! 
And baritones of bluff vocation 
Preferred an aviator’s station, 
While engineering of a train 
Was a dream to haunt the basso’s brain! 
Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To be satisfied as others see us! 

* * * 


Forgiven 


YOUNG woman with ambition to 
sing conquered her desire for a 
career and consented to elope with the 
youth of her heart. After many mis- 
givings they announced the runaway 
marriage in a telegram to her father. 
Shortly afterward the bride had a reply. 
“Here is a telegram from papa.” 
“What does he say?” 
“‘Do not come back, and all is for- 
given.’ ” 
* * * 


Family Trials 


E—“The Smiths seem to be an in- 
teresting couple.” 

She—“Indeed they are! He carries 
her about on his hands, and in return 
she stands on his head.” 

He—“Awful, isn’t it?” 

She—“No. You see, by 
they’re ballet dancers.” 


vocation 


Indigent 
EGGAR (whiningly)—“Lady, won’t 
you give me a quarter so that I can 
get back to my family?” 

“Here you are, my good man. 
where is your family?” 
“In the movies, lady. 

so fond of music!” 


Now, 


You see, they’re 
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Three Choirs Festival 
Question Box Editor: 


What is the Three Choirs Festival 
and when and where is it held? 

H. T. F. 

Richmond, Va., April 23, 1927. 

The festival is held yearly in the 
cathedrals of either Gloucester, Wor- 
cester or Hereford, the choirs of all three 
oJ which participate. The festival takes 
Place early in September and was 
maugurated for the benefit of the poorer 
clergy in 1724, at Gloucester. The fes- 









WEAVER PIANOS 


tival has continued annually, ever since, 
except for a year or so during the great 
war. In 1753, the festival was extended 
to three days, and in 1836, to four days. 


: a: ae 
The Alto Voice 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the alto voice a man’s or a woman’s 
voice? Go Fs 

Moberly, Mo., April 15, 1927. 

The alto voice is the highest man’s 
voice, the falsetto above the normal 
tenor voice. It is used only in part sing- 





Novel List’ of Medieval Songs 
Thrills Vienna 


IENNA, April 3.—One of the 

features of the recent Beetho- 
ven Festival was a production of 
choral songs from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries in the Court 
Chapel. This production, arranged 
by Professor Ficker, of Innsbruck, 
has caused a sensation far beyond 
the small circle of music experts. 
The program of the concert, start- 
ing from “Organum,” by Peroti- 
nus, led to compositions of the 
fourteenth century, and culminated 
in songs by Johannes Dunstable 
and Johannes Franchois de Gem- 
blac, wherein their relation to 
ultra-modern music was clearly 
noticeable. The choirboys of the 
Court Chapel and the members of 
the State Opera sang excellently. 











ing in male choirs where the top or 
treble part is assumed by boys. In four- 
part writing for mixed voices, the sec- 
ond part is spoken of as “alto” this being 
a relic of the days when the part was 
sung by men. The physiological division 
of the female voice corresponding to this 
is, of course, the contralto. 
2 9 9 


Metrical Feet 


Question Box Editor: 


Please indicate the values of the fol- 
lowing metrical feet: Iambus, Trochee 
Dactyl and Spondee. “SONNETTA.” 

Spokane, Wash., April 22, 1927. 

A lIambus is a short syllable followed 
by a long one, with the latter accented. 
A Trochee is the reverse, or a long ac- 
cented syllable followed by a short un- 
accented one. A Dactyl is a long ac- 
cented syllable followed by two short 
unaccented ones. A Spondee is two long 
syllables equally accented. As examples, 
Iambus, “Night’s candles are burnt out 
and jocund day etc.”; Trochee, “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb”; Spondee, “Dies 
Ire! Dies Iila!”; Dactyl, “This is the 
Forest Primeval, etc.” 
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The Pasticcio 


Question Box Editor: 
What is a pasticcio? 
Detroit, April 23, 1927. 
A pasticcio is a piece of music made 

up of detached measures or phrases from 

other works so as to form a new com- 
position. Schubert’s “L’Adieu” is an 
example. The song was really made up 
of separate bits by a German named 

Weyrauch and was originally published 

as original by him in 1824, with the title 

“Nach Osten.” Its first appearance as 

Schubert’s song, was in Paris in 1840, 

when it was put out by an anonymous 


publisher as by him. 
' = 3 
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American Débuts 


Question Box Editor: 

Please publish the dates of the Amer- 
ican débuts of the following artists: 
1. Besanzoni; 2, Jeritza; 3, Mischa El- 
man; 4, Jascha Heifetz; 5, Mary Gar- 
den; 6, Pol Plancgon; 7, Pauline Lucca, 
and 8, Etelka Gerster. 

HALLET DORER. 

New York City, April 24, 1927. 

1, Dec. 10, 1919; 2, Nov. 19, 1921; 


3, Dec. 10, 1908; 4, Oct. 27, 1917; 5, Nov. | 


25, 1908; 6, Nov. 27, 1893; 7, Sept. 30, 
1872; 8, Nov. 11, 1878. 
: . 
“Wrest’’ 
Question Box Editor: 

How do the pins in a piano get the 
name of “wrestpins?” 

Newark, N. J., April 21, 1927. 

The term “wrest” comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon “wraestan” meaning 
twist forcibly.” 
those which are turned in order to tune 
to piano. A tuner was formerly known 
as a “wrester.” 


“ 
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Chinese Music Is 
Ably Demonstrated 
by Oriental Artist 


An interesting development of the 
season in New York was the series 
of five demonstrations and explanations 
of Chinese music and instruments held 
in the Wanamaker Auditorium. Prof. 
Y. T. Wu, the musician, is noted in his 
own country because his skill extends to 
different instruments, instead of being 
confined to one instrument, as is the case 


with many Occidental musicians. 

Professor Wu played the sian yen, or 
Chinese banjo; the violin, the cross 
flute, and the straight flute. All the in- 
struments differ radically from each 
other. The banjo is played both as a 
banjo and as a violin. Each of its three 
strings (G, C, G,) has a range of two 
octaves; the neck has no frets. The vio- 
lin is played with a horsehair bow in- 
serted between its two strings. The 
cross flute is of bamboo, and has six 
holes capable of producing fourteen 
notes. 

But the different construction of the 
instruments accounts only in small part 
for the difference between Chinese and 
Western. In an interesting attempt to 
harmonize his country’s music with Oc- 
cidental music, as played on the Wana- 
maker organ, Professor Wu revealed a 
fundamental distinction between two 
civilizations. Chinese music concentrates 
on securing rhythm and gentle finesse. 
Harmony is not considered. There are 
no Chinese orchestras of more than six 
pieces. As a result, the organ and the 
flute were pathetically unable to “get 
together,” the organ sounding proud 
and majestically remote, while the flute 
seemed wistfully minor and lonely. 

The most enlightening part of Pro- 
fessor Wu’s playing was heard when he 
gave American airs on his own instru- 
ments. Then the peculiar slurring of 
the Oriental notes was particularly ob- 
vious, suggesting that the two muses are 
very far apart. Surprisingly enough, 
the Occidental muse seemed the more 
mature and sophisticated, though it is 
the muse of a younger civilization. 


Springfield Children Sing at Conference 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, April 23—Twenty- 
eight children of the piano department 
of the public schools gave a demonstra- 


tion of their work at the North Central 
Music Supervisors’ Conference recently 
held in Springfield, Ill. They were ac- 
companied by G. R. Humberger, super- 
visor of music; Ella Gaver, assistant 
supervisor; Cora Wilkerson, head of the 
piano department; Druscilla Gillette, 
supervisor of music of the junior high 
schools, and Olive Adams, school nurse. 
The trip was made in a special train, 
and all expenses were paid by the 
Springfield, Ohio, Rotary Club. Helen 
Curtiss of Chicago, originator of the 
method used in the local schools, di- 
rected part of the ae 
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Progressive Series Teachers’ College 
Outlines Fifth Annual Summer Session 


Gottfried Galston Is Addition 
to Faculty for St. Louis 
Normal Courses—Washing- 
ton University Will Again 
Be Scene of Activities—Pre- 
requisites Listed 





N connection with an outline of its 

summer normal course at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, the Progres- 
sive Series Teachers’ College announces 
that Gottfried Galston, pianist of Ber- 
lin, has been added to its faculty. Mr. 
Galston’s teaching will begin with the 
course, from June 17 to July 29, and 
will continue throughout the regular 
school year. In addition to his schedule 
during the summer norma! he will teach 
privately. 

This will be the fifth annual St. Louis 
summer session of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege; and the Art Publication Society 
has arranged to grant a number of free 
scholarships covering registration fees 
and tuition. The faculty for the normal 
courses includes Arthur Edward John- 
stone, executive editor of the Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons; Harriet Hus- 
ted Stuart, Mary Waildon Schaberg and 
Hilda Forsberg. 

The normal courses provide instruc- 
tion in either the elementary or the in- 
termediate grades. The announcement 
states that none will be permitted to 
register for the work in both grades. 
Any member who is enrolled with the 
society for a teacher’s membership, or 
any student who is enrolled with the so- 
ciety, has reached the age of eighteen, 
has passed elementary examination with 
the society’s examining board, and is 
recommended by the local teacher, is 
eligible for the elementary course. 

‘or the intermediate course eligibles 
are members who have enrolled for a 
teacher’s membership, have passed the 
elementary examination, and have pre- 
viously attended and passed an elemen- 
tary personal normal course wherein 
practice teaching was required. Also 
eligible in this class are students en- 
rolled with the society who have reached 
the age of eighteen, passed both ele- 
mentary and intermediate examinations, 
and have attended and passed a personal 
normal course on the elementary grade 
wherein practice teaching was required. 


General Outline of Work 


A general outline of the normal 
courses covers work included under the 
following titles: “Normal Work in 
Class Presentation—Methods,” “Inter- 
pretations,” “Practice Teaching,” ‘Ob- 
servation,” and “Studio Administration.” 
A “Cultural Course,” described as a 
“modern course in music appreciation,” 








is a recent addition to the Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons. 

Three university courses are not re- 
quired or included in the Progressive 
Series Normal Courses, although stu- 
dents may, if they desire, register for 





Gottfried Galston 


these periods, which are arranged so as 
not to conflict with the regular schedule. 
They are courses in harmony, public 
school music and chorus. 

Students desiring a _ statement of 
work completed in the summer session 
wil be furnished with such a paper by 
either Washington University of the 
Progressive Series Teachers’ College 
upon request. This transcript will in- 
dicate the credit value of the course and 
the grade earned by the student. Credit 
thus earned may be applied toward 
fulfilling the requirements for State and 
county certificates or toward a degree in 
other institutions after the student has 
met matriculation requirements. 

Three large dormitories of the uni- 
versity will be open for students of the 
summer session from June 17 until noon 
of July 30. Regular attendance must 
be maintained throughout the session or 
withdrawal from the dormitory will be 
required. Preferences in the assignment 
of rooms in Liggett Hall, Tower Hall 
or MacMillian Hall will be given to out- 
of-town students up to June 11. 

Mr. Galston made a successful coast- 
to-coast tour in the United States in 
1912 and 1918. He was born in Vienna 
in 1879 and studied at the Vienna Con- 
servatory, later working for five years 
under Leschetizky. Study in theory, 
counterpoint and composition under 
Jadassohn and Reinecke followed in 
Leipsic, where he made his début in 
1900. During the next four years he 
made tours of Germany, Austria, Rus- 
sia, New Zealand, Spain, France, Eng- 
land and Australia. 

In 1904 Mr. Galston settled in Ber- 
lin, having been appointed a professor 





Cleveland Composers Repre- 
sented at Organ Recital 


LEVELAND, April 23. — The 

mid-week organ recital at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art consisted 
of a contemporary American pro- 
gram, played by Arthur W. Quim- 
by. Of the five compositions pre- 
sented, three are by Clevelanders 
or former residents of this city. 
They are Douglas Moore, former 
curator of music at the Museum; 
Roger Sessions, formerly of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music and 
William Quincy Porter, a present 
member of the faculty of the Insti- 
tute. The program included a 
Gregorian Prelude on “Dies Irae” 
by Bruce Simonds; Three Choral 
Preludes, Roger Sessions; Scherzo, 
Mr. Moore; Fugue in G Sharp 
Minor, Mr. Porter; “Carillon,” 
Eric Delamarter, and a March for 
“Tamburlaine,” Mr. Moore. 











of a higher class at the Stern Conserva- 
tory. Demand, however, for concert 
appearances by him caused him to re- 
linquish this post in 1907, the year in 
which he first gave his cycle concerts 
devoted to the music of Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt and Brahms. He has re- 
ceived signal honors, including the title 
of professor extraordinary at the Im- 
perial Conservatory of Petrograd, and 
was invited to play at the concerts of 
the Paris Conservatoire without having 
made the customary application in writ- 
ing. In memory of his great success 
there, the Conservatoire had a special 
medal cast for Mr. Galston. Among 
other orchestral appearances for him 
have been those in Paris under Colonne, 
Lamoureux and Messager; London, 
under Richter; Berlin under Nikisch, 
and New York under Walter Damrosch. 


South Carciian School Pupils to Compete 
for Trophies 


Rock Hit, S. C., April 23.—A con- 
test in music for high school students of 
South Carolina will be held at Winthrop 
College, this city, from May 20 to 21. 
The purpose is to foster good music in 
high schools, and to give the institu- 
tions opportunity of comparing their 
best work with that of other schools. 
Trophy cups will be retained by the win- 
ners until next year. The Rock Hill Ki- 
wanis Club will furnish the cup for the 
boys; the Rock Hill Rotary Club will 
furnish the cup for the girls’ glee club. 
The sweepstakes cup will be rovided by 
a music library of New bes | _. 





Nordin Trio Plays in Madison 


MADISON, CONN., April 23.—A recent 
meeting of the Fort-Nightly Club at the 
home of Mrs. John McNeeley was large- 
ly attended. The feature was the ap- 
pearance of the Nordin Trio.| Signe 
Nordin, pianist; Elizabeth Anne de 
Blasus, ’cellist; Eric a a 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 
CLOSE NINTH SERIES 


Request Program Indicates 
High Standard of 
Subscribers 
By Helen Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, April 23.—The ninth sea- 
son of the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff conducting, came to a brilliant 
conclusion with the twentieth concert 
given in Masonic Hall, Thursday eve- 
ning, April 21. It was a request pro- 
gram, giving every subscriber an oppor- 
tunity to cast his ballot for the composi- 
tion he desired. The result was as fol- 
lows: 





Overture to “The Flying 
err eee ere Wagner 
“Prelude to The Afternoon 
vf ORS eerrrer Debussy 
SE Vee. SE 6 ktccceeeeanal Schelling 
Re GO. Bs0scccracenks Beethoven 


“The Flying Dutchman” Overture was 
played in a spirited and effective man- 
ner. The Debussy poem was read with 
exquisite nuances. A more beautiful 
interpretation of this delightful music 
would be hard to imagine. Mr. Sokoloff 
and his players were at their best. 
Schelling’s “Victory Ball” was profound- 
ly stirring. Beethoven’s Symphony was 
played with exquisite phrasing and shad- 


ing. 

Mr. Sokoloff gave the last of the sea- 
son’s “Music of Many Lands” concerts 
in Public Hall on Sunday evening, April 
17. The Cleveland Orchestra was as- 
sisted by the choruses Socialer Turn- 
verein and Sachsen West Side. Rodolf 
Schueller is the director of both organi- 
zations, and he conducted the choral 
numbers. It was an all-Wagner pro- 
gram, in spite of the printed announce- 
ment. The list included the ‘“‘Tann- 
hauser” Overture, the Overture to “Die 
Meistersinger,” the Prelude and Finale 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” and “Voices 
of the Forest” from “Siegfried.” The 
last-named received the greatest ap- 
plause of the evening. The “Evening 
Star” from “Tannhauser,” played with 
warmth of tone and a pleasing expres- 
sion by Simone Belgiorne, trombonist, 
was also enjoyed. 

Mr. Schueller’s 200 choristers dis- 
played good volume and gave a spirited 
performance of the Bridal Procession mu- 
sic from “Lohengrin” and the final cho- 
rus from “Die Meistersinger.” 





New Supervisor Appointed in Indepen- 
dence, Iowa 


INDEPENDENCE, Iowa, April 23.—H. P. 
Jones, for the last three years super- 
visor of music in the schools at Preston, 
Minn., has been engaged to supervise 
music in the schools here and to direct 
the high school band, succeeding Elsie 
Byvank, supervisor of music, and Lynn 
James, director of the high school band. 
The two positions will now be combined, 
and Mr. Jones will serve twelve months, 
instead of merely during the a a 
































VOICE TRIALS BY APPOINTMENT. 


SUMMER VOCAL CLASSES 


June 27 till August 1 


The Course Comprises: Voice Placement —Tone Production — Repertoire for Singers | 


One Free Scholarship for the Summer Term 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
Address Secretary: Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 336 West 89th St., 








ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


ANNOUNCES 


New York. PHONE SCHUYLER 10167 | 
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posers. Miss McKenna was well ap- 
plauded throughout the evening and was 
made to respond to demands tor extras. 
The accompanist was Richard Fuchs- 
Jerin of the Liederkranz. A. 3. Hh. 


Oratorio Society of New York 


(losing its fifty-third season, the Ora- 
toro Society of New York presented 
Ba: h’s Mass in B Minor in Carnegie 


Ha'l, under the leadership of Albert 
Stoessel, the afternoon and evening of 
April 21. Mildred Faas, Mabel Beddoe, 


Lewis James and Horace Stevens were 
the soloists with the chorus of 200 voices 
anu the small orchestra of players from 
the New York Symphony. The first 
eleven numbers of the Mass were sung 
between 5:30 and 7 o’clock, and the re- 
mainder between 8:30 and 9:45. An au- 
dience of good size attended both ses- 
sions of what was declared to be the 
first complete performance of the Mass 
in New York City. 

Profiting by further study of the 
score, the chorus acquitted itself much 
more creditably than on the occasion of 
the partial performance of the Mass on 
April 17, 1926. There was a very no- 
ticeable ‘improvement in rhythmic sup- 
pleness, in clear definition of interwoven 
parts, in vitality and in assurance. 
Though the interpretation only occa- 
sionally attained the spiritual heights of 
the music, the increased confidence and 
the bolder vigor of the singing boded 

well for the future. Mr. Stoessel is to 
be congratulated on the progress made 
and on his determination to give the pub- 
lic an annual opportunity to hear the 
masterpiece. 

Thanks to the greater malleability of 
the vocal material, the conductor had less 
difficulty this time in producing the re- 
sults he desired. The tempi were on the 
whole unhurried by urgencies aimed at 
dynamic accents rather than at accelera- 
tion, and the climaxes were more solidly 
built. The amelioration of the chorus 
was in contrast with the apathy of the 
instrumentalists, who played rather per- 
functorily, with the exception of Mischa 
Mischakoff, whose violin obbligati were 
thoughtfully and artistically played. 

Mr. Stevens was the most effective of 
the four soloists, singing in a style 
marked by dignity and authority. Mr. 
Lewis took the honors for emotional 
shading and tonal quality. Neither Miss 
Faas nor Miss Beddoe distinguished 
themselves in their arias or duets. 

B. ka D. 


Rose Ferris Sings 


Rose Ferris, a lyric soprano, gave a 
recital Thursday evening, April 21, in 
the Steinway Salon. Quite according to 
pattern, she began with a classic group 
that included Pergolesi’s “Nina,” Han- 
del’s “Care Selve” and “O Had I Jubal’s 
Lyre.” Next came a German group that 
had in it songs by Schumann and Rich- 
ard Strauss, a French group devoted to 
Debussy, Pierné and Eva Dell’Acqua 
and a final group in English made up of 
Campbell-Tipton’s “The Crying of 
Water,” Thrane’s “Norwegian Echo 
Song,” Meta Schumann’s “Nothing So 
Beautiful” and Montague Phillips’ 
“Wake Up.” 

Miss Ferris has a small voice, very 
pleasant and appealing but in no way 
distinctive. She has youth and good 
looks to her advantage and her voice has 
a wistful quality not without charm. 

sut her tones were, many of them, reedy 
and without substance and in only a few 
instances was she equal to the demands 
oi her program. Margaret Notz played 
the accompaniments. E. A. 


Caryl Oakes in Recital 


_ Caryl Oakes, a violinist from Bloom- 
ington, Ind., braved the terrors of an 
end-of-the-season New York recital 
Thursday evening, April 21, at Aeolian 
Hall and gave a commendable perform- 
ance of a program that had for its major 
numbers the César Franck Sonata and 
Fruch’s “Scotch Fantasie.” 

Mr. Oakes is a violinist of no little 
ability. He obviously has a keen appre- 
c.ation of his instrument and its capaci- 
ties. He plays easily, convincingly and 
his tones were for the most part satis- 
factory, very round and rich and glow- 
ing. He has his inconsistencies, however, 
in both manner and mood. The Franck 
was subdued at times to the point of 
being negligible. The Bruch, though 
more colorful, was uneven in spots. He 
made his best impression in his two 
after-intermission groups which included 





the Wagner-Wilhelmj “Romance,” 
Wieniawski’s “Polonaise Brillante” and 
his “Scherzo Tarentelle,” the Puganini- 
Kreisler Prelude and Allegro, and the 
Mendelssohn-Achron “On Wings of 
Song.” Clarence and Josef Adler proved 
valuable assistants at the piano. There 
was a large and very friendly — 


Mr. Courboin’s One Recital 


Charles M. Courboin, organist, for- 
merly of the Antwerp Cathedral, gave 
his one recital of the season in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on the after- 
noon of April 22, playing a program 
that was representative of most of the 
best composers for the “king of instru- 
ments.” 

Beginning with Bach’s great A Minor 
Prelude and Fugue, Mr. Courboin played 
in fine classical style which brought out 
all the grandeur of this magnificent com- 
position. This was followed by the Largo 


-from Saint-Saéns’ Third Symphony and 


a delicate and charming Allegretto by 
Auguste De Boeck, a Belgian composer. 
César Franck’s last composition, a Cho- 
rale in A Minor was devotional in con- 
tent and splendidly played. 

Following this Mr. Courboin played 
his own transcription of the Dedication 
from Deems Taylor’s “Looking Glass 
Suite” which the program annotator re- 
marked was the “motto of Carroll’s dedi- 
cation to his little daughter, Alice.” One 
might mention in passing that Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson was never married 
and that the original of “Alice” was 
Alice Liddell, the daughter of one of his 
fellow professors at Oxford. However, 
that is a digression. 

The final three numbers were a Sketch 
in D Flat, written by Schumann for the 
pedal-piano, Alexander Russell’s “Song 
of the Basket Weavers,” a charming 
French-Canadian bit, and as a closing 
number, the Toccata from Widor’s Fifth 
Symphony. The large audience was 
loud in its appreciation of Mr. Cour- 
boin’s playing throughout the — 

J. 


American Academy Concert 


Under the auspices of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, a concert 
of American music by American artists 
was given in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of April 22, this being the Acad- 
emy’s second annual venture of the sort. 
The program began with George W. 


Chadwick’s Dramatic Overture, ““Melpo- 
mene” played by the American Orches- 
tral Society under the baton of Chalmers 


Clifton. ‘This was followed by Charles 
Martin Loeffler’s Symphonic Poem, 
“Memories of My Childhood.” The third 


number was Henry Hadley’s Tone-Poem 
“Lucifer,” conducted by the composer. 
Martha Atwood, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, then sang a group of songs by 
John Powell, Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
Marion Bauer and Arthur Whiting, ac- 
companied by Marion Sims. Violin num- 
bers by Cecil Burleigh, Edna Gussen, 
Francis Macmillen and David Guion 
were then played by Mr. Macmillen with 
Ralph Angell at the piano, and the pro- 
gram closed with Ernest Schelling’s 
Fantastic Suite for Piano and Orchestra 
with Mr. Clifton conducting and the com- 
poser playing the solo part. 

As the seats provided by the manage- 
ment for the reviewer were in a position 
where any estimate of the works them- 
selves or their interpretation was an 
impossibility, no critical comment upon 
them can be made. oO. & By 


Roland Hayes Acclaimed 


The most popular artist in the world 
could not have asked for a more enthu- 
siastic demonstration of approval than 
the determined applause which came at 
the close of Roland Hayes’ tenor recital 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of April 
22. Even when it was fairly apparent 
that no more encores would be sung, a 
large part of the audience remained to 
clap hands and shout “Bravo.” 

This concert was the last given in 
New York by Mr. Hayes previous to his 
sailing for an European tour which will 
occupy two years. With William Law- 
rence as a collaborator par excellence, 


he sang in the style which has endeared 


him to many discriminating musicians. 
Originality in details of phrasing, an in- 
stinctive feeling for the mood of a song 
and an equally fundamental sense of 
rhythm made many numbers extremely 
beautiful from an interpretative stand- 
point. Technically, Mr. Hayes was less 
at ease. Tones that should have floated 
were often constrained, and his scale was 
by no means even. 

Negro spirituals, several arranged by 
the singer, were inevitably high lights 
on the program; but no number was 
more interesting than “Sei nur Still” by 
J. M. Frank, whose birth and death 


dates were given as 1641-1695. Caccini’s 


“Amarilli,” lieder by Schumann and 
Schubert and songs by Jensen, Henschel 
and Roger Quilter occupied prominent 
places on the list. Outstanding among 
the German songs was “Der Nussbaum,” 
sung with particular a 


Miss Sorocca Sings 


Jeanne Sorocca, soprano, assisted by 
Mischa Goodman, violinist, gave a re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of April 22, accompanied by Michael 
Feveisky. Miss Sorocea’s first number 
was announced as a “Romance” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, but it sounded much 
like a song by Tchaikovsky having to 
do with a blade of grass. Other num- 
bers in the group were by Rachmaninoff 
and Moussorgsky, the latter being the 
well-known Gopak. She also sang an 
aria from Tchaikovsky’s “Pique Dame.” 
Her second group included numbers by 
Schumann, Mozart, Sibella and Arditi. 
The final group was of Jewish Ballads, 
sung by request. 

Miss Sorocca’s voice is a naturally fine 
one and at times she sang well-placed 
tones that were of beautiful quality and 
considerable volume. Much of her sing- 
ing, however, was impaired by a nasal 
timbre associated with other musical 
localities than the recital platform. The 
singer, however, has “personality” and 
she sang with spirit, especially in Ardi- 
ti’s “Il Bacio” and Sibella’s “O Bocca 
Dolorosa.” 

Mr. Goodman proved a satisfactory. 
performer in Vivaldi’s A Minor Con- 
certo and in shorter pieces, in all of 
which he was accompanied by Harry 
Anik. sa BB. 


Combined New Jersey Glee Clubs 


For the fourth season, the combined 
glee clubs of Rutgers University and the 
New Jersey College for Women, were 
heard in a concert in the Town Hall on 
the evening of April 23, under the baton 
of Howard D. McKinney. Assisting were 
Jean Knowlton, soprano; Theodore 
Webb, baritone, together with Helen 
Thomson and Hawley Ades, pianist, of 
the respective institutions, and Mary 
Schenck, accompanist. 

The: program was entirely devoid of 
rah-rah numbers and throughout Mr. 
McKinney maintained a high degree of 
musicianship not only in the choice of 
his pieces but in his interpretation of 
them. The inevitable Beethoven work 
was “Die Ehre Gottes,” beginning the 
program, after which were heard num- 
bers by Beethoven, Byrd, Shaw and 
Holst. A Russian group followed, all 
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of Philosophy, Psychology, the 








tradition of English letters, and the spirit 
of the periods of highest French and 


German culture. 
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David Manner 
Music School 


DAVID and CLARA MANNES, Directors 
Announces for the Season of 1927-28 the Addition of a 


Department of Cultural Studies 
cA N introduction into the essentials 


great 


For music students who wish to enrich their 
cultural background with an accompanying 
knowledge of allied arts. 


To be Conducted by 
DONALD B. CLARK, M. A. 


Formerly Assistant in Philosophy 
at Harvard University and the 
University of California, Lecturer 


-in the History of Music and | 
Symphonic Analysis at Mills 
College. 


A leaflet giving further details concerning the 
new department will be sent upon request ad- 
dressed to The Secretary. 


157 East 74th Street 
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Eleanor Spencer, American Pianist, 


Finds Europe Kindly to Our Musicians 


UONUUUUNLSUEOUETENOOOUDADELAAAUELADOUEOELEVANEDEUALADEODAUEOUOUEGOGEDADOGEOSUOOOUSOOOOOOOEOEEALOOAUOOOOD ODED OUAUODAOEOGOEDOOEOOOOOOEDSAODEDOOAOUALOUEUOOEGOOOEDSTOOLAAOOU SONOS OOOO NUDEOOUEDOOOOONOEUEGSUOO SOOO UNO EUESAAOEOTOED 


France Not Receptive to Ro- 
mantic Ideal of Art, But In- 
clines to Intellectualism, She 
Believes—Berlin Considered 
Music Center of Continent, 
Though Vienna Is Also De- 
scribed as Re-Establishing 
Former Prestige 


LEANOR SPENCER, American 

pianist, who has been appearing with 
unprecedented success in Europe for 
several years, is planning to return to 
her native country next season in order 
to give her fellow-countrymen the op- 
portunity of hearing her. Miss Spencer 
has played in Central Europe and Italy 
and France as well as Holland and Bel- 
gium and Scandinavia, being acclaimed 
everywhere both as soloist and with or- 
chestra. 

“America seems to have been going 
ahead at a fearful rate since I was 
here,” said Miss Spencer, shortly before 
sailing to fill more European engage- 
ments, “and the pace into which it has 
fallen is such a dizzy one that I scarcely 
know how to keep up with it. Daily life 
is such a mad whirl that the only shrine 
of repose into which one can retire now, 
seems to be that of Art. I had a unique 
experience the other day which seems 
to prove what I say. I was being driven 
at terrific speed—or what seemed to me 
to be terrific speed—in a taxicab down 
Fifth Avenue and I noticed that the 
chauffeur was singing to himself. Lis- 
tening carefully, I discovered that what 
he was singing was nothing else but the 
Prize Song from ‘Meistersinger!’ What 
do you think of that! There seems to 
be here none of the depression that one 
meets with abroad, and my chauffeur 
was apparently singing in the sunshine 
for the mere joy of living. 


Headquarters in Paris 


“T have made my headquarters in 
Paris during the last few years, and you 
would be amused at the number of times 
I have seen eyebrows raised on my tours 
when I told people that I was doing the 
bachelor-girl act there. It always seems 
difficult for people to realize that even 
though one may live in quasi-Bohemian 
surroundings she may continue to be a 
serious artist! , 

“The French attitude toward music 
at the present time is an interesting one. 
The country is no place for romanticism 
in music now as they listen more with 
their minds than with their hearts. The 
intellectual life is particularly strong in 
France at the present day and the 
people have to be appealed to in that 
way. Please understand that this is not 
said in any spirit of criticism. It is 
merely a state of things just as one 
might say a person had green eyes or 
yellow hair. 

“T think all the European countries 


are very fair and open-minded toward 
the American artist, but every artist 
has a country where he or she is espe- 
cially successful. They were particular- 
ly kind to me in Czechoslovakia. I 
played three times with orchestra there 
and gave two recitals in the Smetana 
Hall which is one of the most beautiful 
in Europe. I am booked for five more 
recitals there in the early fall. 


Berlin the Musical Center 


“Vienna has_ re-established itself 
wonderfully, but Berlin seems to be the 
musical center of Europe now. This was 
true formerly of Vienna, but I think 
Berlin has come back to its own. I 
played for the first time in Italy and 
enjoyed the experience immensely. It 
used to be that Italy was not interested 
in anything musical excepting opera but 
it is now a ripe concert field as well. I 
played in Rome, Florence, Bologna and 
Milan and found keen and gratifying 
appreciation in all those cities. 

“That question of audiences’ liking 
one’s music is an interesting one. You 
feel during your first number whether 
you ‘have’ your hearers or not, and if 
not, you just have to project yourself 
into the audience. I usually start my 
programs with something to get them 
together, something of Brahms or 
Handel. You have to begin sometimes 
with something emotional and sometimes 
with something intellectual. These are 
the two distinct mediums of appeal. As 
a matter of fact there are really three 
if one counts the firework pieces that 
startle into attention, though I usually 
prefer to put these at the end of a pro- 
gram. It is just as though, after one 
had appealed to the heart and to the 
mind, one handed them something to 
tickle the musical palate, like a piece 
of candy, at the end. 


Prefers the Classics 


“Personally, I do not respond to the 
very modern compositions. I suppose 
I am a reactionary, but I cannot see the 
point in reproducing in music all the 

















Eleanor Spencer 


objectionable features of modern life. It 
is not that I wish to hinder or to dis- 
regard the march of what is considered 
artistic but I simply do not respond to it 
either intellectually or emotionally, and 
not feeling that it is my idiom of ex- 
pression, I avoid it on my programs. 
After all, if you journey through piano 
literature, you have a long way, a very 
long way to go before you get to the 
end of all that is good, so that is why 
I feel that it is better for me to remain 
in the domain of the tried and true 
classics. Schumann, for instance, is my 
favorite composer. Brahms I admire 
immensely and I play many of his works, 
but he is less pianistic than Schumann. 
That is not a new thought, however, and 
I am sure it has been said many times 
before and probably said with more 
poignancy. 

“It will be a delightful experience for 
me to play again in my own country 
after having been heard by so many 
peoples of so many other nations, and 
I am looking forward with great pleas- 
ure to being able to give my best to 
American audiences. I can only hope 
that they will share my enthusiasm!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





SAN ANTONIO CONCERT IS GIFT OF UNKNOWN DONOR 


“Seven Last Words” Sung Before Large 
Audience, With Many Turned Away 
—Club Sponsors Service 


ANTONIO, Tex., April 23.—An 
audience of 7000, with approximately 
2500 turned away, heard an impressive 
performance of Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words” on Good Friday evening in the 
Municipal Auditorium. The chorus of 
three hundred and fifty and an orchestra 
of thirty-two were under the direction 
of Walter Dunham. Hugh McAmis 
played the organ. 

Ruth Rodgers, soprano; Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenor, and Alexander Kisselburgh, bari- 
tone, of New York City, were the solo- 
ists. The choral singing was beautiful 
in tone quality and accurate in technical 
details. Miss Rodgers revealed a soaring 
voice of pure, lovely quality. Mr. Diaz, 
a native San Antonian, was heard here 


SAN 


for the first time in oratorio. His voice 
was adequately powerful and warmly ex- 
pressive. Mr. Kisselburgh scored a 
triumph for beauty of voice and skill. 


The performance was sponsored by an 
anonymous donor as an Easter gift to 
the city. 

Mr. Diaz was also soloist at the Easter 
service in San Fernando Cathedral. 


The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, president, sponsored a sun- 
rise service at San Pedro Park, Easter 
morning. A chorus of 800 school chil- 
dren, ranging in age from ten to four- 
teen years, sang songs by Mozart, Weber, 
Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Grieg and others, 
under the direction of Lulu Griesenbeck, 
supervisor of music in the public schools. 
Claude Bonham, boy soprano, sang an 
original number by Mrs. Griesenbeck. 
Lucy Banks was the accompanist. Ruth 
Herbst McDonald played cornet obbli- 
gati. Dr. P. B. Hill addressed the assem- 
bly. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Revival of ‘‘ Wildschiitz” 
and Ballets Stir Berlin; 
Vienna Boy Choir Charms 


TT 


BERLIN, April 10.—A revival of Lort- 
zing’s folk-opera, “Der Wildschiitz,” wa: 
a recent event given by the State Opera 
company in the State Theater at the 
Gendarmenmarkt. This work was firs’ 
heard in 1842. Based on Kotzebue’ 
play, it tells the story of a village school. 
master, Baculus, who is about to be dis 
missed by the Baron Eberbach for 
poaching. The Baroness Freimann, t 
aid him, disguises herself as his sweet 
heart, Gretchen, and pleads his cause t 
the Baron with such good effect that h 
is forgiven, and, the Baron falling in 
love with the Baroness, a double wedding 
ensues.- The opera still retains a genia 
musical charm and its naive comedy is 
amusing. Erich Kleiber conducted, and 
the cast included Margarete Ober, Tilly 
de Garmo, Violetta di Strozzi, Car! 
Jéken and Leo Schiitzendorf, the las: 
in the title rGle. 

A double ballet bill was a recent fea- 
ture at the Municipal Opera. This in- 
cluded Gluck’s “Don Juan,” and Bee- 
thoven’s “Creatures of Prometheus.” 
“Don Juan,” first performed in 1761, has 
a story by Angiolini. The work has 
four scenes, a street before the house 
of the Komtur, a festival at Don Juan’s 
house, a cemetery and a final tableau in 
hell. The familiar story of the liber- 
tine’s undoing departs from that in 
Mozart’s opera, in that not a _ stone 
statue but the ghost of the slain Com- 
mendatore drags Don Juan to the lower 
regions. The final scene was especially 
effective, with its host of Lost Souls and 
Demons. The musical quality of the 
work is very characteristic of Gluck, and 
the last part of the work has a strong 
dramatic effect. 

“Prometheus,” first given in Vienna 
in 1801, is a real musical treasure. The 
work contains an overture and seventeen 
numbers. The scenario by Vigano was 
rearranged by the ballet mistress, Lizzi 
Maudrik. The allegory of the creator 
of human beings, Prometheus, who thus 
incurs the wrath of the gods but is final- 
ly given a place in Elysium by the inter- 
vention of Pallas Athene, is told in four 
scenes. These were the workroom of the 
hero, on Parnassus, in a rocky setting 
in the Caucasus, and, finally, in Elysium. 
Beethoven’s “Twelve German ' Dances” 
were played as a sort of interlude. The 
works were well conducted by Egon 
Pollak, general music director in Ham- 
burg. The dance productions were well 
carried out, though not especially bril- 
liant. The evening, on the whole, was 
a success. 

Something of a sensation has been 
made here by the visit of the Vienna 
Boys’ Choir, who appeared in perform- 
ances of Mozart’s “Bastien et Bastienne” 
and in Haydn’s “Apothecary” in the 
State Theater. Kleiber conducted these 
charming productions, which were given 
in excellent style, with dance and choral! 
contributions, the soloists being especial- 
ly noteworthy. The young voices showed 
a remarkable ability to sing this florid 
music. The choruses were accompanied 
by Prof. Muller from the piano. A 
chamber orchestra played the arias. 





CORINNE MAR, Lyric Soprano! 
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Another Singer from the Studios of 
Mrs. C. DyAsS STANDISH 


ACCLAIMED 


The Critics wrote of Corinne Mar: 


“ The recital given by Corinne Mar a fortnight ago proved once again the excellence of a method drawn from the best 
I talian sources. This singer endeavors to bring out detail in an intelligent manner. Her technique is particularly well 
suited to classic songs.’’—Le Figaro, Paris. 


“Corinne Mar disclosed a fresh voice arid ease in her vocal production. She sang with good shading, works by Haydn 
and Mozart. Grace and color were revealed in her interpretations.” —Le Matin, Paris. 


IN PARIS 





MRS. STANDISH VOCAL STUDIOS - - 


Telephone Endicott 3306 


211 West 79th Street, New York City 
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Honolulu Symphony Society 
Suspends Concerts 


ONOLULU, April 9.—The 

Honolulu Symphony Society 
has announced suspension of con- 
certs for the remainder of the 1927 
season. The directors, reviewing 
the financial situation, decided it 
was best to stop before incurring 
further indebtedness. The average 
‘ost of a symphony concert is 
about $2700, and the average re- 
ceipts about $975. The subscrip- 
tion of $6200 was not enough to 
offset the deficit. The Society, 
however, intends to resume opera- 
tions next year, when it is hoped 
‘hat sufficient funds to ensure a 
complete season will be obtained. 
The orchestra, since its inception 
three years ago, has made steady 
progress. Under the leadership of 
Rex Dunn, it has made especially 
rapid strides in the last year. 

G. F. GESSLER. 











HARVARD CLUB APPLAUDED 





Providence Welcomes Student Chorus, 
Which Gives Notable Program 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 23.—One of 
the notable events of the season was the 
concert given by the Harvard Glee Club, 
Dr. Archibald T. Davidson, conductor, in 
the Elks’ Auditorium on the evening of 
April 16. 

The Glee Club came through the in- 
strumentality of Raymond G. Williams, 
president of the Harvard Club of Rhode 
Island; and a capacity audience, as well 
as a thoroughly representative one, gave 
enthusiastic greeting to this splendidly 
trained chorus. Choral singing of a 
character rarely heard here was revealed 
in two choruses from Gluck’s “Orpheus,” 
in “Glorious Apollo” by Samuel Webbe, 
and in an “Easter Hallelujah” by Mel- 
chior Vulpius. Four choruses from “Pa- 
tience” by Sullivan and “How Beautiful 
Are The Feet” from “Messiah” also 
brought prolonged applause, as did the 
Scottish folk-song, “The Hundred 
Pipers,” arranged by Arthur Whiting. 

The. superb tone color, shading, fine 
volume of tone and well nigh faultless 
style of the club were greatly appreci- 
ated. N. BISSELL PETTIs. 


Syracuse Students Heard in Recital 


SyracuskE, N. Y., April 23.—Advanced 
students of the College of Fine Arts re- 
cently gave a public recital to a large 
audience. The following took part: 
Kathryn A. Smith, Vernon De Tar, Carl- 
ton Hickok, Margaret Johnson, Mary 
Griscom, Dorothy White, Frances W. 
Brown, Mildred Brinker, Helen Cun- 
ningham, Carolyn Waldo and Clara 
Metz. 


All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


5000 (hildren to Sing in School Festival 





Milwaukee Arranges Elabo- 
rate Programs With Minne- 
apolis Symphony Participa- 
ting — Three Concerts Are 
Scheduled 


ILWAUKEE, April 23.—The city 

school system will stage the most 
elaborate school music festival ever 
given here, on May 13 and 14 in the 
Auditorium. Some 5000 children will 
take part in the three programs to be 
given. The audiences will range from 
20,000 to 25,000 persons. 


The festival is designed to show every 
phase of musical work in the schools. 
There will be demonstrations of orches- 
tral development, of band and glee club 
work, of group teaching in various 

hases. 

The festival will open with an eve- 
ning program in which the seventh and 
eighth grade chorus of 2060 voices will 
be heard in two groups of songs. Each 
grade will present one group of songs 
alone. Other features will be the all- 
city grade school band and the all-city 
grade school orchestra, combining the 
best players in all the grades both in 
bands and orchestras. 
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The matinée on the second day of the 
festival will bring novelties, including 
a combined high school band of more 
than 300 players. There will be an en- 
semble of forty children playing on 
twenty pianos. A string orchestra of 
300 players will appear. There will be 
a drum corps of fifty boys, and an en- 
semble of from sixteen to twenty harps, 
recruited from classes in the high schools. 
This program will close with 1350 chil- 
dren singing the cantata “The Walrus 
and the Carpenter” by Fletcher. 

The biggest feature of the festival 
will come in the final evening program, 
when the Minneapolis Symphony, con- 
ducted by Henri Verbrugghen, will give 
the “Tannhauser” Overture and assist 
in a performance of “Elijah” sung by 
325. selected girls’ voices from the high 
schovis, with the male portion furnished 
by the Lyric Male Chorus of about 
seventy singers. 

Herman F. Smith, supervisor of music 
in the schools, is in general charge. M. 
C. Potter is honorary chairman of the 
festival, and Otto G. Gilbert is active 
chairman. Other committee chairmen 
and officials are George A. Chamberlain, 
corresponding secretary; Daniel W. Cor- 
coran, in charge of transportation; Ella 
K. Wilson, school interest manager; W. 
S. Nichols, financial secretary; Peter 
Bickler, house director; and E. J. Philipp, 
publicity manager. C. O. SKINROOD. 





SCHUMANN HEINK GREETED 





Milwaukee Audience Enjoys Friendly 
Sallies With Famous Contralto 


MILWAUKEE, April 23.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, who sang again in 
the Pabst Theater, drew an audience 
which filled the stage as well as the 
main part of the auditorium. It was 
also a happy audience, and beamed in 
responsive friendliness to the good will 
of this great artist. 

Mme. Schumann Heink asked her audi- 


tors if they did not think she could “do 
pretty well for a lady of sixty-six.” The 
applause came back in deafening affirm- 
ation. She asked if she “could come 
back once more,” and another rousing 
affirmative was immediately  forth- 
coming. 

Nothing Mme. Schumann Heink sang 
was unmusical, and while there is less 
resonance, less fiery declamation, than 
formerly there is almost as much of the 
art of singing as ever. 

In English songs the diva’s enuncia- 
tion was meticulously accurate and clear. 
She sang numbers by Bach, Brahms, 
Strauss, Schubert and many other com- 
posers, including such favorites as “The 
Kerry Dance” and Rasbach’s “Trees” 
with her old time artistry. After sing- 
ing MacFadyen’s “Cradle Song,” she 


called for the composer and declared he 
was one “of the great musicians of his 
time.” © 

Florence Hardeman played the violin 
acceptably, and Stewart Wille was a 
capable accompanist. The concert was 
under the management of Margaret 


Rice. C. O. SKINROOD. 
Worcester Welcomes Sundelius and 
Lindi 


WorRCESTER, Mass., April 23.—Aroldo 
Lindi, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, and Marie Sundelius, soprano 
of the Metropolitan, were enthusias- 
tically received in a joint concert given 


in Mechanics Hall recently. Mme. Sun- 
delius is a favorite with Worcester con- 
cert-goers and confirmed previous favor- 
able impressions. Mr. Lindi made a 
remarkable success, especially with an 
aria from “Turandot.” The two sang a 
duet from “Carmen.” 


Dumesnil Give Denver Recital 
DENVER, April 23.—Chopin’s piano 
was brought to Denver on April 16 by 


Maurice Dumesnil. Mr. Dumesnil played 
both on this and on a modern instru- 
ment. The concert was under the aus- 
pices of the local chapter of Pro Musica. 
Bs 2 
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Orchestral Appearances 


of Emma Roberts 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
NEW HAVEN SYMPHONY 
PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 
| ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Also 
All the principal festivals in 
the United States 





Not only has she a voice of great 
beauty, warmth and richness, but she 
has mastered the art of song with a 
thoroughness given to few American 
singers.—New York Herald Tribune. 
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singing of “Go Down, Death!” which is hiatal rie 
not only a superb example of this type OW; or «bio satisfvine 3 
of music but which also has the further ag ' re pg satisfying —_ sin; 
advantage of not having been sung ad and well-balanced technic she ask 
nauseam. In response to a request looms high above her fellows.— ’ 
shouted from the audience, Miss Thomas Berliner Westen. poo 
added “Some o Dese Days” and “Keep | Th 
inchin’ along like a po’ inch-worm” as | ; BALDINI_ & TREMAINE cau 
Summer Studio in San Diego, Calif. encores, and “Suwanee Ribber” at the Aeolian Hall. 689 Fifth Ave. New York Wh 

or 
. . . . dra 
Mr. Doane will teach in San Diego, Calif. AUGUSTA th 
July 5th to August 13th thi 
We} 
REPERTOIRE FOR SINGERS AND gre 
Concert-Pianist “a 
or 
ACCOMPANISTS Authorized Exponent of the Ideas of : - 
Diction: Italian, French, German, English FERRUCCIO BUSONI i 
CLASSES in ORGAN PLAYING SUMMER CLASS 
Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
> ok sme b and 
New York Studio: 6 East 36th St. (Open Until June 11) ck a: Wines dee. Ree Sek 
San Diego Studio: 1849 Lyndon Road Phone: Wadsworth 2906 
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Entering the Vocal Profession in New York 


PLL 
[Continued from page 3] 





representative concert managers in New 
York have to say on the subject of 
young singers trying to get a start. 

The first manager I interviewed is 
probably the most successful one in the 
field. He hears about 500 voices every 
season. I asked him: 

“How many of these really prove to 
be marketable?” 

“Only about six interest me,” he re- 
plied rather philosophically. “No, it 
isn't that many haven’t lovely voices. It 
is the old story of inadequate training. 
There are strained voices, white voices, 
thin voices, pinched voices—and good 
yoices just the same, but lacking proper 
proiuction. Then there is the important 
interest as to personality, poise and 
app earance. 

“The subject of appearance is an in- 
tercsting one. There are a few famous 
artists before the public who would 
hardly be considered as candidates for 
a »eauty contest, but while they are 
rather plain, they possess unusual 
talent. When they begin to sing, you 
forget all about their physical short- 
comings. A marvelous change comes 
over some singers the minute they enter 
into song. The essence of the music and 
words come out from within, and not 
only is there a spiritual charm and 
beauty lent to the face, but a_ bodily 
transformation takes place. The arms, 
hands, the pose of the head—al! are 
harmony given to song. 


Costs of Launching Career 


“Young singers come to see me and 
insist that they possess everything in 
the way of talent and schooling. They 
declare that managers are simply heart- 
less, accepting only those who pay for 
their opportunities or those who have 
‘influence.’ While some managers are 
said on occasion to help singers for 
money and while others are helped 
through ‘influence’—such assistance does 
not mean very much. In every profes- 
sion or business we meet with this sort 
of thing. In fact, though, many singers 
are handicapped or sidetracked because 
of money and they do not learn the 
truth until it is rather late. You have 
to sell your work to the PUBLIC. 

“Tt is just like any business, that of 
getting started and working towards 
success. Money, it must be admitted, is 
an aid, but others have succeeded re- 
gardless of it. The reason managers 
want money in order to get a young 
artist started is that it costs something 
to advertise John Lee from Minneapolis. 
John sings very well and has a church 
position—and concert ambitions. News- 
papers charge a great deal for adver- 
tising space, and a manager pays 
salaries and other overhead expenses. 
While managers take pride and pains 
in promoting talent, it is not—cannot be 
—done only for glory. There is the 
law of recompense. It costs $3,000 
to launch a beginner, $1,500 for the sec- 
ond year, and from $500 to $1,000 for 
the third. Then his ‘name’ begins to 
sound itself on the musical market.” 

The second manager I interviewed on 
the subject of the concert hall singer 
is a veteran in managing and launching 
artists—one with thirty-five years of ex- 
perience, so that we not only have “words 
from the wise,” but counsels of expe- 
rience that have been tried. 

“Will you please tell us why so few 
singers succeed in concert work?” I 
asked. 

“Some singers fail on account of a 
poor voice. Some have no personality. 
The majority fall by the wayside be- 
cause they have no musicianship! 
Whatever one makes of song it still is 
or should be musical. It is quite a 
drawback not to feel rhythm pulsate 
throughout your song and not to know 
when you are off pitch. Nearly two- 
thirds of the famous singers of yester- 
day and today sang in church—and they 
weren’t all soloists either! Choir sing- 
ing, under a good musician, is excellent 
g: oundwork. 

“Here is an instance showing how im- 
portant musicianship really is: An emi- 





nent conductor was consulting a mana- 
ger about a soprano, one who could sing 
Bach and Handel. The manager named 
a young soprano who had _ established 
herself as a very fine artist. The con- 
ductor seemed delighted over the fact 
that she was going to sing with his or- 
chestra. He told the manager why he 
was so pleased. She had sung in his 
choir for three years in some small town 
and he knew she had worked hard and 
acquired musical ability.” 

The singer mentioned above, were I 
permitted to tell you her name, is not 
only a foremost soprano in demand for 
oratorio singing, but is drawing a big- 
ger audience at Carnegie Hall every time 
she gives a concert. This is an excellent 
example of how a young singer worked 
hard in a church choir in her home town, 
and, knowing that she had a fine voice, 
armed herself well technically and then 
came to New York, where she soon at- 
tracted professional attention. 

Our good friead cont.nued: “The 
trouble with the majority of singers who 
go to managers is that they haven’t the 
‘goods on the shelf’ ready to sell. Know- 
ing a few arias and sixteen songs does 
not make one an artist.” 


Making a Début 


“Will you now tell us about giving 
recitals in New York concert halls?” 

“It costs about $500 to give a concert 
in Aeolian or Town Hall. It is of decided 
worth for the young artist to give recit- 
als, but first of all the singer should 
consult a reliable manager—one who 
will tell you truthfully whether you 
are or are not ready for it. If you do 
not take this step, you may find out later 
on that you were another one of the great 
legion, who, in their over-anxiousness to 
succeed, ‘rush in where angels fear to 
tread,’ and so reap little or no benefit. 
In some cases professiona] harm has re- 
sulted when a premature step was taken. 
When the manager hears you and ad- 
vises a recital, all is well. This means 
that you at least have something worth 
bringing out, that you have the ‘goods’ 
on the shelf. Of course, one recital does 
not ‘make’ an artist, as one swallow does 
not make a summer. It is unquestion- 
ably a good beginning. 

“The following case is an example of 
how one can benefit in reputation and 
money. A young woman came to me 
from a small town, where she was teach- 
ing music. She wanted to know whether 
it would help her to give a New York 
recital, or would add to her ‘name.’ After 
hearing her and talking it over, I thought 
it would be a good thing to try, provid- 
ing she had the money. She went through 
with it. The following season she came 
back to see me. She seemed very happy. 
She replied that the fine press notices 
she gained in New York were learned of 
by the musical people of her town. Not 
only did it help to establish her more 
firmly as a teacher, but she was able to 
raise her fee, which had been the same 
as that of the other teachers. She now 


had prestige above the others, and she 
wanted to give another recital in New 
York. 

“All who sing well cannot be great. 
Music is as much of a ‘trade’ as any- 
thing else. If one loves it and works 
and learns, there are other musical roads 
to follow. For instance, there is a great 
demand for music school supervisors and 
teachers. When one perseveres and ap- 
plies the old-fashioned remedy of work 
—real hard work—success always 
makes its presence felt. And there you 
have the knowledge of hard-earned ex- 
perience.” 


Singing for the Radio 


The radio field has done much for 
many artists. One of the outstanding 
examples is the “Happiness Boys.” 
Ernest Hare began by selling baking 
powder! Finding no thrill connected 
with the purveying of that product, he 
traveled for a piano manufacturing con- 
cern, handling musical books on the side. 
It was while thus engaged that he had 
a voice trial for the Peabody Oratorio 
Society of Baltimore. After singing 
a while with that organization, he be- 
came a soloist in a Catholic church. 
Four years later he came to Broadway 
and sang in various productions. 

Billy Jones, the other “Happiness 
Boy,” also drifted from one thing to an- 
other, until Lew Fields heard him. It 
was not long before he had a contract 
to sing in “Midnight Suns,” which ran 
in New York for thirty-nine weeks, and 
a tour throughout the country besides. 
Then he quit the musical comedy field to 
study in the classical field, making sev- 
eral tours in concert. 

The two boys met in a phonograph 
record studio. The concern was looking 
for a tenor to sing duets with Hare, 
when someone suggested “Victor Rob- 
erts,” the name Jones had adopted as a 
professional cognomen. Their popularity 
and salary would satisfy many operatic 
and concert artists. 

Radio officials are constantly on the 
lookout for a “find.” Once a month a 
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Blumenthal’s Widow Bequeaths 
Fund for Music 


ONDON, April 10—Bequests = 
of £3000 and £1000 for open 
scholarships respectively at the 
Royal College of Music and the 
Royal Academy of Music were 
made by Leonie Souvoroff Blum- 
enthal, who died last February. 
Mrs. Blumenthal—who was the 
widow of the late Jacques Blumen- 
thal, left numerous other legacies. 











try-out is held and about fifty singers 
go through the test. First they sing a 
line or two and then the microphone is 
set. About ten are “considered.” The 
majority lack musicianship and even 
knowledge of tone-production. Diction, 
the abilitv to make your words heard, 
especially English, seems to be quite an 
art. Here is the contralto’s “kingdom” 
—the lower voices generally sounding 
better in the radio. 

It *s the contention of the radio man- 
agements that a number of artists have 
made their “names” via this route— 
singers who otherwise have had very 
few opportunities. 

When a station engages you to sing 
for them directly, they generally pay 
from $25 to $50 for an evening or 
period. A booking bureau is also run, 
where the young artist is engaged to 
sing, let us say, for Messrs. Jones, manu- 
facturers of rugs, who are broadcasting 
and desire an artist for a group of songs. 
Singers engaged in this capacity receive 
from $35 to $200, and sometimes even 
more in unusual cases. 


Organ Dedicated in Waterlov 


WATERLOO, IowA.—An organ, the gift 
of friends, was dedicated at St. John’s 
Catholic Church on Easter Sunday. 
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June 20th—July 22nd 
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MAY BARRON 


Contralto 


with BUFFALO ORPHEUS CLUB, April 18, 1927 


“proved an artist of fine endowments and attainments. 
Her voice is of splendid volume and compass and rich quality. 
She delivered her numbers with vocal opulence and her re- 
ception was so cordial that she was encored after every 


number.” —Buffalo News. 


Excl. Dir. WALTER ANDERSON, INC., 5 Columbus Circle, N. Y. City 
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SURVEY °F FUROPEAN ACTIVITIES +! 


Paris Opera Gives Works by Two Noted Conductors; 
Pierne Ballet of Music Hall Influenced by Jazz 


“Naila,” New Three-Act Opera on Persian Theme by Philippe Gaubert, Has Hackneyed Libretto 
and Conventional Music—Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” Revived with Much Success by “La 
Petite Scene”—Flonzaley Quartet Hailed in Visit—New Works by Prokofieff, Tansman 
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| ores April 13.—The latest premiére 
at the Opéra proved once more that 
a good orchestral conductor may not al- 
ways be a good composer. It is known 
that nearly every conductor composes, 
but it is not sufficient for this exacting 
art to master all the secrets of the or- 
chestra. 

“Naila,” an opera in three acts, is by 
Philippe Gaubert, the conductor of the 


Opéra and Conservatoire Orchestra. 
The libretto, written by Maurice Léna, 
is trivial. 


A Persian Love Drama 














































The scene is laid in Persia. In the 
first act Rahman,.the Persian king, de- 
serts his favorite, Féridgé, for Naila, a 
country girl, shown to him by Kadour, 
an old_ philosopher-poet—without one 
sage a Persian story is unimaginable! 
The second act shows us Rahman, tired 
of Naila and returning to Féridgé. In 
the third, Rahman is no longer a king, 
having abdicated, and is seeking for 
Naila. He finds her in a mountain 
jungle with Kadouwr and discovers that 
she is mad. She recovers her reason, 
but only for a few moments; then she 
dies from love and happiness (Lie- 
bestod!) in the arms of Rahman. 

Only a genius could perhaps write at- 
tractive music on such a primitive li- 
bretto! This was not the case with 
“Naila.” In spite of a powerful orches- 
tra and masterly instrumentation, the 
music of this opera was _ insignificant 
and seldom offered interest. The inter- 
pretation was good, as given by Mmes. 
Nespoulos and Lapeyrette, Messrs. Thill 
and Rouard, and the orchestra was con- 
ducted with the greatest skill. The con- 
ductor-composer was heartily greeted 
and applauded. But we do not think 
that this work can possibly remain in 
the repertory of the Opéra. 


Pierneé’s “Music Hall” 


In addition to “Naila,” the Opéra pro- 
duced a new ballet: “Impressions de 
Music Hall,” composed by Gabriel 
Pierné, the conductor of the Colonne 
Concerts. This ballet puzzled many of 
the Opéra subscribers. “Impressions de 
Music Hall” is supposed to be a parody 
on a music-hall representation, and the 
dances were arranged by Bronislawa 
Nijinska. The public heard with 
astonishment a glissando of trombones, 
squeaky clarinets, a chorus of saxo- 
phones, motor-car horns and other un- 
usual sounds. It was jazz-music in the 
Opéra! Instead of the usual classical 
corps de ballet, Chorus .Girls, Clowns, 
Eccentrics, Spanish dancers and Pick- 
Boys appeared on the stage! 


The audience was. astonished and 
amused. No one expected to see a 


Music-Hall in the Académie Nationale de 
Musique! 

Frankly speaking, the “parody” was 
not carried through: it was rather an 
imitation of the music-hall by a troupe 
of inexperienced amateurs. The music- 
hall artists do their work much better, 
and we do not understand the necessity 
of introducing the Folies Bergéres or 
Moulin Rouge methods on the Opéra 
stage. 

The music of Pierné is a French 
adaptation of jazz-music for a symphonic 
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Philippe Gaubert 


orchestra and has everything, 
the real character of the jazz. 


except 


Purcell Opera Sung 


A very pleasant spectacle was given 
by “La Petite Scéne”—a company of 
amateurs, founded by Jean Rivain in 
1911 and giving periodical performances 
during the season. From March 24 un- 
til April 3 the company gave an Eng- 
lish season, including a comedy of Gold- 
smith, an adaptation of a comedy of 
Sheridan and Purcell’s opera, “Dido and 
Eneas,” libretto by Nahum Tate. 

The latter created great interest, as 
the unique opera of this great English 
composer has not been performed in 
Paris for two centuries. This opera, as 
it is known, was written in 1689 for a 
girls’ boarding-school kept by the 
“Maitre de danse,” Josias Priest—a 
school where singing, comedy and dance 
played an important rdéle in the educa- 
tion of young pupils. This destination 
of the opera explains its simplicity and 
ease of execution. The orchestra is re- 
duced to a quartet with a harpsichord; 
the arias are short, and the dance 
occupies an important place in the opera. 

Purcell seems here to make himself 
as clear as possible: the melody is simple 
and easy, the polyphony is never com- 
plicated—it is healthy, delightful music 
with a diaphanous instrumentation. 

“Dido and A®=neas” was well per- 
formed by “La Petite Scéne.” The rdle 
of Dido was sustained in masterly style 
by Mme. Croiza, from the Opéra-Comi- 
que; all the other réles were performed 
by amateurs. We must also mention the 
very good mise-en-scéne and decorations 
of Xavier de Courville, who is the direc- 
tor of this interesting Society. The or- 
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chestra was conducted by Felix Raugel. 
The opera had a very big success, and 
the hall was full at every performance. 


Concert Novelties 


The concert season in spite of the Bee- 
thovens Centenary offered some interest- 
ing novelties. Straram presented Jar- 
nach’s “Cloches du matin,” a “Divertisse- 
ment” by Larmanjat, and “Mouvements 
perpetuels” by Poulenc. Doyen con- 
ducted a concerto by Pantcho Wladiger- 
off, a Bulgarian composer. The Société 
Nationalé gave a Symphony for organ 
by Pierre Kunc; eight Preludes for 
’cello and piano by Alexandre Tcherep- 
nine, and three Pieces for flute and piano 
by A. Chapuis. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave an in- 
teresting concert in the Salle Gaveau: 
They performed three quartets: one, al- 
ready known in Paris, by Szymanowski, 
and two in first hearings: Balmer’s and 
Halffter’s. The interpretation was on a 
very high level and the Quartet had a 
great success. 


i 



















Gabriel Pierné 


The Revue Musicale presented for the 
first time in Paris the Quintet for violin, 
alto, double-bass, oboe and clarinet by 
Serge Prokofieff. Nina Koshetz sung 
“Le vilain petit canard” and a Melody 
by Prokofieff; and “Priére au Christ” 
and “Hier soir a la féte” by herself. 
Henryk Sztompka, a Polish pianist, 
played Tansman’s Sonata ‘Rustica.” 
André Levy, with Ernst Levy, performed 
the First Sonata for ’cello and piano by 
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Ansermet Leads Event in London List; 
Siegfried Wagner Makes Baton Visit 
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ONDON, April 5.—The latest of a 
series of conductors to appear as 
guests with the British Broadcasting 
Company has been Arnest Ansermet of 
Geneva, known in the United States for 
his visit there with the Diaghileff 
Ballet some years ago. An admirable 
program at the Albert Hall consisted of 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B Minor, 
Schumann’s second symphony, Bala- 
kirev’s symphonic poem “Tamar,” Ethel 
Smyth’s “On the Cliffs of Cornwall,” 
and the second suite of Ravel’s “Daphnis 
and Chloe.” 


This program was not well suited to 
the conditions that prevail in the Albert 
Hall, despite the obvious care and pre- 
cision of Ansermet’s conducting. 

Interesting is the announcement that 
Siegfried Wagner will conduct a pro- 
gram of his father’s works, along with 
a piece of his own, at a “National” 
B.B.C. Albert Hall concert. 

On Thursday he will include the 
“Rienzi,” “Faust,” “Parsifal,” and 
“Mastersingers” overtures, and also the 
“Siegfried Idyll.” His last visit to 
London was in 1913. 


Noted Recent Lists 


A recent notable visiting ensemble 
which showed perfect skill and accord 
was the Flonzaley Quartet in concert at 
the Wigmore Hall. The program con- 
sisted of Haydn’s Quartet in G Major, 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F Minor, and 
Schumann’s Quartet in A Major. 

At the Queen’s Hall the Oriana Mad- 
rigal Society and the Bach Cantata Club 
combined to give a remarkable perform- 
ance of Bach’s B Minor Mass. Kennedy 
Scott cannot be too warmly praised for 
the extreme fineness of his conception. 

The solo singers were Dorothy Silk, 


Dorothy. Helmrich, Steuart Wilson, and 
Arthur Cranmer. 

A concert devoted to the works of Sir 
Hamilton Harty was relayed from. Man- 
chester to London and Daventry. The 
principal items of the program are an 
Irish Symphony, an orchestral poem, 
“With the Wild Geese,” and a Concerto 
for violin and orchestra. 

The “‘Alcestis” of Euripides was per- 
formed at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, W., 
with music by Gustav Holst. Prof. Gil- 
bert Murray’s flowing English version 
was used. 

The music consisted of settings of the 
seven choruses for voices in unison, with 
lightly scored accompaniment, among 
these “Daughter of Pelias, Fare Thee 
Well.” “Oh, a House that Loves the 
Stranger” and “Yet Nothing Could | 
Hear.” 

The chorus sang with accuracy and 
musical tone, but their words were in- 
distinct. 


Petition for Queen’s Hall 


Dr. Eaglefield Hull, founder of the 
British Music Society, is organizing a 
petition to the Government on behalf of 
Sir Henry Wood’s Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra, whose existence (together with the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony and Promenade 
concerts) is threatened by the sudden 
withdrawal of its “proprietors,” Messrs. 
Chappell, from concert-giving. 

The text of the proposed petition, 
which has been approved by Sir Henry 
Wood and has the support of “all the 
chief leaders of music,” appears in the 
current Musical Times. 

The gist of the document is that “since 
orchestral concerts, owing to the enor- 
mous increase in the cost of halls and 
publicity, cannot be made to pay, they 
must be subsidized.” And it goes on to 
ask for a guarantee to Sir Henry Wood 
against loss up to $50,000 a year. 





















? ELSHUCO TRIO «. 


“The high level of musicianship of the Elshuco 
Trio is too well-known to need extended comment.” 


The Elshuce Trice uses the Steinway Piame and records fer the Brunswick Ce — 


N. Y. Evening Post 





William 


beauty.” 


Willem 


Krott Wieke 


“Their ensemble has achieved amazing skill and 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazir, 100 W. 80th St.. N. Y. C. 
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St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
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New Oferas for Next Seaso 








nat Scala; 


Rome Hears Beethoven's ‘Mount of Olives’ 
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Toscanini, Féted on Sixtieth 
Birthday, Leads “Gioconda” 
and “Rigoletto” to Applause 
—Bonci Reappears on Car- 
eano Stage—Molinari Con- 
duets Oratorio to Celebrate 
Centenary of Bonn Master 
in Capital 
ILAN, April 5.—Next winter the 

Scala will place on its boards sev- 
eral new operas, among which will be 

“Tl Re” by Giordano and “Sly” by Wolf- 

Ferrari, both with librettos by Forzano. 

This is in addition to “Lo Straniero” by 

Pizzetti, already announced in these col- 

umns. Either “Il Re” or “Sly” or “Stra- 

niero” will be conducted by Toscanini. 
There were recently some rumors that 

Gino Marinuzzi would be engaged as 

conductor for the next season at the 

Scala, but these are now denied. The 

conductors for the next season will be 

the same as this—Toscanini, Panizza 
and Santini. It is certain that the year 

1928 will see another “Ring” cycle, the 

great success of which in the last two 

years under Panizza has been reported. 

It seems certain that Marinuzzi will 
be engaged instead for the next season 
at the Costanzi in Rome. This theater 

will renew its artistic activities with a 

capital of 8,000,000 lire, which will be 


furnished by the City of Rome as a seat 
of government. 


Toscanini Conducts 


Toscanini celebrated his sixtieth birth- 
day anniversary on March 25. He re- 
ceived letters and telegrams of felicita- 
tion from all parts of the world. The 
Mayor of Milan called at the house of 
the conductor to present to him his per- 
sonal respects. Gabriele d’Annunzio 
sent the musician a most affectionate 
message. 

Toscanini conducted at the Scala in 
the last week of March both “La Gio- 
conda” and “Rigoletto.” The opera of 


Verdi has entered the fixed répertoire 
of the Milan theater. But the old and 
plotful “Gioconda” had been missing 
from the Scala for twelve years, and it 
was twenty years since Toscanini had 
conducted it there. 

The present-day impressions as to in- 
terpretative and executive criteria em- 
ployed in the revival of the Ponchielli 
melodrama, agreed in recognizing the 
excellence of the results obtained. Under 
the baton of Toscanini, all acquired new 
life, even those elements which seemed 
irreparably outmoded and vulgar. Cer- 
tain operas so far from contemporary 
taste would have no reason for survival, 
if one did not consider the fact that we 
are in the midst of a rather desolate 
creative period of harmonic crisis and 
that many ideal interpreters of such 
music as “Gioconda” can not possibly 
be found. 


Notable Musical Forces 


It is only with the forces that the 
Seala provides, such as a large and per- 
fect orchestra and a choral phalanx, 
unique in the world, that operas of the 
type of “Gioconda” still survive and find 
the way of success. In fact, the atten- 
tion of the public was directed more to- 
ward the broadly-conceived lines of the 
score, than toward the individual per- 
formances of the singers. 

The element most appreciated of the 
ensemble was the baritone Franci, who 
sang the part of Barnaba with the nec- 
essary exuberance of tone, with eloquent 
phrasing and good taste. The protago- 
nist of the title réle, Giannina Arangi 
Lombardi, showed herself not wholly 
equal to her task. Although she is dow- 
ered with a notable volume of voice, her 
singing lacked expressive modulations 
and virtuosity. The tenor, Merli, was a 
good Enzo, but he had more than one 
moment of lack of strength. A good 
Laura was present in Ebe Stignani, and 
a good La Cieca in Mme. Bertana. 

As Rigoletto, the baritone Carlo Gal- 
effi reaffirmed himself an aristocratic 
singer and actor, in spite of the fact 
that he no longer possesses as full a 
voice as at one time. Toti Dal Monte 
renewed in the part of Gilda enthusi- 





Novelties Heard 


in Paris Concerts 


[Continued from preceding page] 





a Dutch composer, Matthys Vermeulen. 
It was one of the most interesting con- 
certs of the Revue Musicale. 

The Gresham Singers, an English 
vocal quartet, performed, with Wiener 
and Doucet, to a full house at the 
Champs Elysées Theater. The Parisian 
pair played “blues” and “Charlestons” 
in their arrangements for two pianos. 


Choral Works Feature 


Among interesting symphonic concerts 
we must mention a concert of the La- 
moureux Orchestra, under conductor- 
ship of Paul Paray, where we heard 
Liszt’s “Legend of St. Francois de 
Paule,” transcribed for organ and or- 
chestrated by Marcel Dupré, and the 
Third Symphony by Saint-Saéns with 
organ. M. Dupré was at the organ for 
both works. The Colonne Concerts per- 
formed twice an oratorio by Gabriel 
Pierné, “St. Francois d’Assise.” 

The “Béatitudes” of Franck found a 
splendid defender in the person of Albert 
Wolff, who created unusual enthusiasm 
among performers and audience alike. 
We have never before heard such an 
Interpretation of the “Béatitudes’”—the 
orchestra of Pasdeloup, the Choeur 
Mixte de Paris, and the soloists were re- 
markable. Wolff received an enormous 
ovation which was well merited. 

We also heard a very good interpre- 
tation of Schumann’s “Faust” by the 
Conservatoire Orchestra, under the con- 
ductorship of Philippe Gaubert. 


Among the last orchestral novelties we 
must mention: A “Suite” for piano and 
orchestra by Georges Migot, composed 
in 1926 and performed for the first time 
by the Colonne Concerts, under the con- 
ductorship of Pierné, on March 12. The 
piano part was played by Denise Mollié. 
The suite has three parts: Prélude, Pas- 
torale and Conclusion. Another novelty, 
“Quatre Mouvements,” by Maurice De- 
lannoy, was performed by Straram on 
March 17. “Le Divertissement,” by 
Filip Lazar, was given by the Colonne 
Orchestra, under the conductorship of 
the Rumanian conductor, Georgesco. 
Two English novelties, “Les Guepes,” an 
Overture by Vaughan Williams, and 
“Introduction and Allegro,” by Arthur 
Bliss, were conducted by Anthony Ber- 
nard. “Salammbo,” by Florent Schmitt, 
was revived by the Colonne Orchestra. It 
had already been performed in 1926 with 
a film at the Opéra. A new Concerto 
for piano and orchestra by Respighi 
(piano part played by Mme. Gauthier) 
and the “Temptation of St. Anthony,” an 
aria for soprano chorus and orchestra, 
written in 1914 by V. Davico, another 
Italian composer, were other new works. 
The aria was sung by Berthe Erza, the 
orchestra and chorus conducted by Paul 
Paray. pmet 

The last novelties of the Société Na- 
tionale on March 19 were: A Trio by 
Barbillon; “Mélodies arabes” by Perez; 
Three Variations for piano by Mompou; 
Quartet No. 3 by Ropartz, and “Piedi- 
grotta,” an Italian Rhapsody for piano 


by Castelnuovo-Tedesco. “FELLAB. 








asms which have been denied us for sev- 
eral years, singing with pure timbre and 
with her habitual accent and mastery. 
After “Caro Nome” the public gave her 
an endless ovation. The young tenor, 
Roberto d’Alessio, made a good impres- 
sion by the quality of his voice, but his 
ability to dispense it was quite modest. 
The custom continues at the Scala of en- 
trusting the part of the Duke to tenors 
of limited resources, in contrast to tra- 
dition and also to the technical demands 
of the part. 

Fortunately the smoothing influence 
of Toscanini’s art was able to overcome 
the deficiencies in the stage action, and 
all was at bottom balanced and com- 
pensated for. For these reasons the 
Scala offers the best spectacles in Eu- 
rope. It is unnecessary to say that Tos- 
canini gave to “Rigoletto” a dramatic 
energy and a rhythmic vitality which 
one does not often meet and which no 
one else can equal. It would be super- 
fluous also to note that the public ten- 
dered him resounding ovations. 

The noted tenor, Allesandro Bonci, re- 
appeared before the Milanese public re- 
cently after a number of years at the 
Teatro Carcano, winning a very marked 
success in “Ballo in Maschera.” His in- 
terpretation of the air “E’ scherzo ed é 
follia” is still a most inimitable thing. 
The clarity of the Bonci voice still rouses 
admiration and surprise. The method 
.f his phrasing once more was exem- 
plary and faultless. This master of 
bel canto is able to stand as a true les- 
son for singers who hear him. In the 
same cast there were brilliant members 
in Mme. Pacetti and the baritone, Sante 
Giorgio. Zuccani conducted the Verdi 
score with fine animation. 


Rome Hears Oratorio 


Rome, April 6. — The centenary of 
Beethoven’s death was commemorated at 
the Augusteum here on March 27. A 










i] 
‘ 
very large audience assembled, perhaps. 
partly out of curiosity to hear the ora- 
torio, “Christ on the Mount of Olives,” 
which had not been given in Rome in 
twenty years. This work was written 
by Beethoven about the year 1800 and 
does not contain much of the titanic 
power of his symphonies. Therefore the 
impression made by it at the Augusteum, 
amid some displeasure from those ig-. 
norant of the fact, was one of relative 
coldness. 


Beauties Few 


The musical beauties of the work are 
fairly few, the melody does not surge 
often to rare heights, and the music is 
seldom shot through with those uncurbed 
exhibitions of power which are one of 
the characteristics of Beethoven. It has 
been said that the composer was in- 
spired by the facile muse of the theatri- 
cal works of his time, with fondness for 
the musical forms of Rondo and the Ro- 
mance. Here he has not perceived the 
religious spirit of the episodes thus 
strongly dramatic. He remains a 
stranger to those mystic intuitions. How 
far is this work from the Mass in D! 

It is enough to say that the terzetto 
between Jesus, the Seraph and Peter 
might stand in any comic opera of the 
old school. Nevertheless, some sections 
of this psuedo-oratorio gave pleasure to 
the throng. Pleasing were the powerful 
introductions; the duet between Jesus 
and the Seraph, sufficiently melodic and 
effective; and the last part of the work, 
performed vigorously by the orchestra 
and the chorus. 

The performance was quite effective 
and well-disciplined, under the baton of 
Bernardino Molinari. Laura Pasini sang 
the part of the Seraph with the greatest 
skill and brilliance of tone. Discreet, 
also, was the performance of the tenor 
Ruggini. The bass, Felice Belli, per- 
formed in praiseworthy style his brief 
part. The chorus, trained by Bonaven- 
tura Somma, co-operated in a good en- 
semble performance. 

Serving to remove some of the disap- 
pointment produced by the oratorio was 
the Fifth Symphony, conducted by Moli- 
nari with his customary geniality and 
accuracy. The concert was begun with 
the Overture to “Egmont.” 

FEDERICO CANDIDA. 
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‘Singers Must Know Life to Make Each 
Number a Complete Drama in Itself” 


a PE 


Stella = ‘Sage Voice Is 
but Part of Artist’s Equip- 
ment—She Advocates Us- 
ing English Texts—On the 
Value of Picturesque Stage 
Settings 


HICAGO, April 23.—‘“A singer’s life 
must be colored with splashes of 


various experiences,” says Stella Wrenn, 
contralto, “to make up a_ personality 
which will be interesting. The voice it- 
self is a small part of the singer’s equip- 
ment; for, after all, it’s what the singer 
has to give through the vehicle of the 
voice that counts most of all. 

“Technical proficiency, musicianship, 
and the singing talent are necessary re- 
quisites; but these must be developed to 
such a degree that they can be forgotten. 
Then the real soul of the singer can be 
put into the songs, so the story ‘gets 
across’ to the listener. 

“What was given the composer for 
the creation of a song was also given 
the singer to re-create. That’s the rea- 
son a singer must know life. Each 
song is a little drama in itself. If it 
isn’t, if it hasn’t a story that is worth 
telling, then it isn’t worth singing. One 
of the great experiences of my life, and 
one for which I am deeply grateful, was 
study of the drama and acting with the 
great Scotch actor, Donald Robertson. 
It was he who first gave me my appre- 
ciation of dramatic effects. 


Story Is Important 


“And this brings me to the matter of 
singing in English. If the story is the 
important thing, why not tell it in a 


language which your listeners’ will 
understand? I enjoy singing in French 
und Italian. But the poor audience! 


As a rule, at a recital where many lan- 
guages are used, the majority of the 
people don’t know what it’s all about. 
They would rather go to a movie, hear 
songs that are familiar, hear the words 
und get the story, and besides see a stage 
setting which pleases the eye. 

“That’s why I decided long ago to 
sing my programs in English, and to pay 
particular attention to enunciation. To 
add to the pictorial beauty of the stage, 
1 had for my last recital a setting of 
Chinese decorations, using the Chinese 
costume for my last group of songs, 
which were Chinese poems set to music 
by Charles Farwell Edson. 

“An experience which added spice to 
my student days in New York, was when 
1 ‘suped’ with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany in the Lexington Theater. Eight 
girls, all students, wanted a thrill, so 
we applied and were taken. I was chosen 
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Stella Wrenn, Contralto 


as one of the four girls to hold the 
canopy over Galli-Curci when she 
ascended the mountain in the last act of 
‘Dinorah,’ at her début in New York. 
Another time I was one of Amneris’ 
handmaidens, playing the harp as she 
sang. 

“Amneris this night was Cyrena Van 
Gordon. When the curtain fell, and I 
gave the harp to the stage-manager, he 
spoke in no uncertain tones, and cried, 
‘You’ve got the thing upside down!’ 
For this service we were paid $1 a 
performance. Two dollars were paid 
for ‘Aida’ because we had to use the 
terrible brown make-up.” 


Began as Pianist 


“Many singers begin their careers as 
pianists. So did I. My first appear- 
ance was as soloist at commencement 
exercises at my graduation from high 
school, in an auditorium seating 1500 
people. 

“My next thrill came when I was in- 
vited to sing as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
baton of Josef Stransky. This happened 
when the orchestra was on tour in the 
South.” 

Miss Wrenn was president of a music 
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club at the time, and had made such a 
success of a concert series the previous 
year, which included Kreisler, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler and Helen Stanley, 
that her club sent her as delegate to the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
which met in Los Angeles. The Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs was organized 
the next year, and she served for two 
years as the first vice-president. ' 

It was at the first meeting of this 


organization, in Waco, Tex., that she 
sang, with orchestra, an aria from 
“Ernani,”’ and “Lo, Here the Gentle 


Lark” with flute obbligato. 

Since then her voice has become deeper 
and fuller, and has developed into a 
contralto, retaining the upper range it 
had before. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


OLD AIRS SUNG IN 
ENGLISH CATHEDRAL 


Sixteenth Century Works 
Given by Choir at 





Westminster 
LONDON, April 10.—The recent re- 
ligious holidays brought many rare 


liturgical programs. 

At Easter much fine music—nearly all 
of it of the sixteenth century—was sung 
at Westminster Cathedral. For more than 
a quarter of a century, Richard Capell 
writes, classical polyphony has been cul- 
tivated there as hardly anywhere e:se in 
the world. Sir Richard Terry founded 
the cathedral’s musica! traditions, most 
particularly by his revival of Enguiish 
masses of the Tudor period, and tnis tra- 
dition is not in the least obscured by his 
successors. 

During this period there were given 
six masses by old English masters from 
Merbecke to Tye. Merbecke, whose five 
part “Per Arma Justitie” was sung, 
was organist of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, under Henry VIII, and after. 
He is famous for his adaptation of the 
liturgical plainsong to an English text 
under Edward VI. 

Passion music by Soriano, a pupil of 
Palestrina, was sung each day until 
Good Friday, when Byrd’s three part 
setting was used. Applebye’s Mass “For 
A Mene” is a work which has not yet 
received its due measure of praise. 
Applebye was organist at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

Another Mass, “The French,” is 
by Shepherd, another Henry VIII com- 
poser. Taverner, who in late years has 
become almost popular, was represented 
by his “Mater Christi” Mass. Then came 
others of Tallis and Tye. 

Vittoria, the great sixteenth century 
Spaniard was, as always, represented by 
a great quantity of compositions. 

Two compositions received a first hear- 
ing—a Te Lucis by Robert Whyte, a mid- 
sixteenth century Englishman, and an 
anonymous setting of the Procession mu- 
sic for Palm Sunday. The three modern 
composers represented were the late Dr. 
Charles Wood, Herbert Howells (each 
by a Nunc Dimittis) and Sir Richard 
Terry. 


Lyric Club Heard in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., April 23.—The fifty- 
sixth concert of the Lyric Club was 
heard by a large audience in the Y. M. 
H. A. Auditorium on April 20. Con- 
ducted by Arthur Woodruff, the chorus 
of 150 women gave what was perhaps 
its most artistic concert in recent years. 
The program included Gena _ Brans- 
combe’s “Dancer of Fjaard,” which re- 
ceived such applause that the composer 
was obliged to rise and acknowledge it. 
Also listed were Boccherini’s Minuet, 
which was repeated, an arrangement of 


Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow,” and 
other numbers of varied character. The 
tenor soloist was Wendell Hart. The 


instrumental portions of the program 
were supplied by the New York Festival 
Orchestra. Grace Bender played the ac- 
companiments. | Fe @. 


Indiana Club Concludes Tour 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., April 23.—The 
Men’s Glee Club of the University 
School of Music gave a delightful con- 


“cert on returning from its state tour. 


The list inclided trios for piano, violin 
and viola, songs for the male quartet 
and a comedy skit “Cox and Box.” The 
singers, under the direction of D. D. 
Nye, were royally entertained on their 
tour. a a 
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JERITZA APPLAUDS 
PROGRAM BY PUPILS 


Musicale at Home of Laparra 
Is Among Paris 
Events 


Paris, April 9.—Maria Jeritza, who 
with her husband, Baron Popper (the 
son of Blanche Marchesi), has been visit- 
ing her mother-in-law in Paris during 
several days, was an interested auditor 
at a recent rehearsal of the opera class 
taught by the latter. After the concert, 
Mme. Jeritza presented each student 


with her autographed photograph, and 
encouraged the young artists in their 
effort toward a goal in music. Among 
those whom she heard were: Enid Set- 
tle, air from ‘“Rédemption,” César 
I'ranck; Dorothy Thomas in an air from 
“Tl Seraglio,” Mozart, and that of the 
Queen from “Huguenots”; Mme. Gucr- 
ard in one from “Marie-Madeleine,” by 
Massenet; Margaret Child in “He Was 
Despised,” Handel, and Norah Sabin in 
an air from “Creation.” The public 
who, the next day, assisted at the con- 
cert, enthusiastically applauded the same 
works. A choral arrangement made by 
Mme. Marchesi of “Repentir’” by Bee- 
thoven, was sung by the school. 

A charity matinée was given by Mme. 
Marchesi in her beautiful studio for the 
benefit of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
under the patronage of the Duchesse de 
Vend6éme. This proved a financial and 
artistic success. More recently a concert 
took place, devoted nearly entirely to the 
pupils of the advanced class, and pre- 
ceded by an examination of the begin- 
ners’ class. The program was nearly 
entirely devoted to religious music, a 
few secular works only being included. 

An interesting event was a matinée 
given recently at the house of the com- 
poser, Raoul Laparra. Curious to hear 
Mme. Marchesi’s pupils, but unable by 
pressure of work to leave his house, he 
asked her to bring some to his house 
party. Several of the above-named 
pupils sang to an audience of 300. In 
the second part of the program, Mme. 
Marchesi gave a group of classic songs. 
Iréne Eneri, Russian pianist, played 
Chopin and Rachmaninoff, and Gustave 





Ferrari presented old and modern 
French songs. 
A very interesting class has. been 


added this season to the school in danc- 
ing lessons by Mme. Feodorowa, who 
was first dancer at the Imperial Theater, 
Petrograd. 

Vincent d’Indy, on May 15, will come 
to the studio of Mme. Marchesi on pur- 
pose to hear the opera class. 


Salmond to Give Concerts in England 


Felix Salmond, British ’cellist, who 
left England some five years ago to take 
up residence in America, is to return in 
May, and will be heard in recital in Wig- 
more Hall, London, early in June. This 
is the first appearance in Great Britain 
in five years of the British ’cellist. Mr. 
Salmond will return to the United States 
in the autumn to resume his work at 
the Curtis Institute, the Juillard Foun- 
dation and on the American concert 
stage. 


SHELBYVILLE, IND.—A special _pro- 
gram of Easter music was given in First 
Presbyterian Church by artists from 
Cincinnati Conservatory. 
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Variety Gives Spice to Chicago Fare 
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Galli-Curci and Moiseiwitsch 
) (eye . . 
= s Are Magnets in Enjoyable 
Recitals—Glee Club, Cham- 
ber Music and Viola Pro- 
eke: oyam Demand Critical At- 
r (the 5 < c 
1 visit- tention in Course of Week 
ay HICAGO, April 23.—Amelita Galli- 
se Curci gave her last Chicago recital 
ur class , 
eed of -he season on Sunday afternoon in 
a. ‘ Meiinah Temple, drawing a huge audi- 
‘ aa ence. This was a benefit concert, the 
‘an proveeds going to the Home Club for 
Among Working Mothers. 
d_Set- I: is safe to say that no one was disap- 
César pointed in her program, for the diva 
r from th f her f cali aah 
of the sang three of her famous operatic arias, 
Guér- including “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
Sd by letto,” in which she had first struck fire 
Bank in the affections of a Chicago audience 
public at her initial American appearance in 
e con- opera. It was these operatic arias that 
2 Same the audience especially wanted to hear, 
ade by and Mme. Galli-Curci sang them with 
Bee- the floating velvety tone that makes 
Mme. her singing a delight. She added many 
or the extras to her program; and Homer 
Poor, Samuels, her accompanist, was encored 
sse de after his group of piano solos. 
al and Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, was 
‘oncert heard in recital on Sunday afternoon in 
to the the Studebaker Theater after an absence 
d pre- of three years. The house was filled 
begin- with his admirers. Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
nearly @ was heard in the Bach Organ Fantasie 
Isic, a and Fugue in G Minor and in Chopin’s 
eluded. Sonata in B Minor. His was clean play- 
atineée ing, the melodic line being clearly de- 
P com- fined and distinct from the harmonic 
o hear background, whether soft as a breath, 
ble by or vigorous. His pianissimo as he be- 
ise, he 
house Celebrated, , 
named Spanish Piano | a 
0. In Virtuos». L 
Mme. T h f B 
snes. eacher o E 
: many famous R 
played pianists T 
ustave 19 West 85th St - 
nodern MP NEw YORK. — 
Phones: Schuyler 1044 or 9923 
». been 
danc- 
whe World FAMOUS 
neater, B |“Madam Butterfly” 
| come The Japanese Soprano 
"1 | TAMAKI MIURA 
Announces a new Japanese Opera 
ngland ‘NAMI-KO-SAN”” By FRANCHETTI 
| OPERA-CONCERTS SEASON 1927-28 
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gan the Fugue was crystal-clear, a tri- 
umph of beautiful piano tone. 


Glee Club Appears 


The University of Notre Dame Glee 
Club, opening its spring tour in Orches- 
tra Hall on Sunday afternoon, showed 
careful training. Its singing was ex- 
quisitely shaded, and the members re- 
sponded beautifully to every slightest 
wish of the conductor, who was enabled 
to play on the voices as on an instru- 
ment. The voices were firm and pleas- 
ing, with good solid tone, especially in 
the bass. Part of the program was con- 
ducted by J. Lewis Browne, part by Jo- 
seph J. Casasanta. Sara Ann McCabe, 
in the aria, “Depuis le jour,” from 
“Louise,” disclosed a fresh, youthful 
voice. 

The fourth program of the Gordon 
String Quartet in the James Simpson 
Theater on Sunday afternoon brought to 
hearing Gretchaninoff’s Quartet, No. 2, 
played for the first time in Chicago; 
Henry Ejichheim’s Quartet, and the Mo- 
zart Quartet in B Flat. 

Joseph Vieland gave a recital on the 
viola on Wednesday night in Kimball 
Hall. He demonstrated that the viola 
has real musical value as a solo instru- 
ment, as well as part of an ensemble. 
Rich, round tone, fuller and richer in 
the lower register than the violin can 
be on the G String, and a musical in- 
telligence that guided Mr. Vieland’s play- 
ing, made this concert a_ pleasurable 
event. 

With the aid of Jacques Gordon, con- 
certmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
and Joseph Brinkman, pianist, Arnold 
Bax’s Trio for violin, viola and piano 
was given a musicianly reading. This 
was the first performance in America 
of this work, which was followed by the 
first American performance of Paul 
Hindemith’s Passacaglia for viola alone. 
Hindemith’s work was more interesting 
for the way it was played than for any 
merit inherent in the work itself. 

The Pfau-Spiro Sonata Ensemble 
played for the Junior Friends of Art on 
Tuesday morning in the crystal ballroom 
of the Blackstone Hotel, performing the 
Beethoven C Minor Sonata for violin and 
piano. The occasion was a Beethoven 
celebration. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


and Oukrainsky Will 
with Los Angeles Opera 


Cuicaco, April 23.—Andreas Pavley 
and Serge Oukrainsky, with their Rus- 
sian Ballet, will appear next season with 
the Los Angeles Opera. This engage- 
ment, however, will not interfere with 
the tour of the United States and 
Mexico which was contracted for this 
winter. 


Pavley Appear 


Wade-Smith Has Active 


Month 
Cuicaco, April 20.—During the last 
four weeks, Catherine Wade-Smith, vio- 
linist, has played in New York, Chicago, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Freeport, IIl., 
Lima, Ohio, Amsterdam, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington and Providence. This 
week she is soloist for the National Fed- 

eration of Music Clubs. 


Catherine 





Walter Olitzki Scores in European Ap- 
pearance 





CHIcAGo, April 23. 
by Walter Olitzki, baritone, in the roles 
of Scarpia, Rigoletto, the Flying Dutch- 
man and Telramund in_ Koenigsberg, 
Russia, has been received by. his friends 
in Chicago. Walter Olitzki is a nephew 
of Rosa Olitzka. 





Lenten Cantata is Well Sung 

Cuicaco, April 23.—Arthur Ranous 
directed a fine performance of a Lenten 
cantata by H. Alexander Matthews in 
the Church of the Holy Spirit on Good 
Friday. A commendable rendition was 
given, the choir and soloists showing the 
effects of careful training. 





Photo by Fernand de Gueldre 


| Betty Baker 


| HICAGO, April 23.—The en- 
gagement of Betty Baker by 
| the Chicago Musical College is an- 
| nounced. She will join the faculty 
| next September as accompanist 
| and coach. Miss Baker studied 
piano under the tutelage of Allen 
Spencer, and is at present a pupil 
of Edward Collins. 


“MATTHEW PASSION” HAS 
FIRST HEARING IN DAYTON 





Williamson Conducts, After Studying 
Score Under Choirmaster of Leipzig 
—Ponselle Gives Concert 


DAYTON, OHIO, April 23.—Bach’'s “St. 
Matthew Passion” was sung for the 
first time in Dayton on April 10 in 
Westminster Presbyterian Church under 
the baton of John Finlay Williamson. 
This oratorio was presented in Cincin- 
nati by the May Festival forces some 
years ago, but nowhere else in Ohio in 


the interim. Mr. Williamson studied 
the score last summer with Dr. Karl 
Straube, choirmaster of the St. Thomas 
Church, Leipzig, where Bach was or- 
ganist when he composed the music. 

Mr. Williamson and the Dayton choir 
gave the oratorio again on Good Friday. 
The soloists were Lorean Hodapp, and 
Nanna Johnson, sopranos; Elizabeth 
Cecil, contralto; Robert Woods, Law- 
rence Weimer and Cecil Stewart, tenors; 
John Banningartner, Leslie Burgess, 
Ralph Ewing and Henry Pfohl, basses. 
David Hugh Jones played the organ. 

Rosa Ponselle, a favorite with Day- 
tonians, was presented on April 11 by 
the Dayton Civic Music League as the 
last attraction of the season. Miss Pon- 
selle and her co-artist, Stuart Ross, 
were accorded a cordial reception. Miss 
Ponselle sang the “Suicido” aria from 
“La Gioconda,” and songs by Hiie, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and Cyril Scott. Mr. 
Ross measured up to the dual standard 
of accompanist and solo artist. 

John Finlay Williamson recently dis- 
cussed the environment of the child as 
a vital factor in its upbringing. Speak- 
ing in Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, he chose “Spending Money for 
Art” as the title of his address, one of 
the series of talks sponsored by Edith 
McClure-Patterson. 

The Men’s Chorus of Miami Universi- 
ty, Oxford, sang at Steele High School 
on March 31. William Ross was the 
director. The music was by Gounod, 
Burleigh, Bullard and Handel. The 
soloist was Susan Brown. 

A concert by students was given in 
the auditorium of Steele High School by 
the Parker High School Orchestra, as- 
sisted by the chorus and glee clubs of 
the school. Conrad Yahries conducted 
the orchestra of forty-five pieces. The 
chorus was under the direction of Lewis 
Henry Horton. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 
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SEMI-FINAL TESTS FOR 
PRIZE AWARDS ARE HELD 





Chicago Musical College Selects Students 
for Competition Hinging on Gifts 
of Instruments and Fellowships 


Cuicaco, April 23.—The_ semi-final 
contests were held this week in the Cen- 
tral Theater to select the students of 
the Chicago Musical College who will 
compete in the final competition in Or- 
chestra Hall on May 7 for a number of 
valuable prizes offered by different musi- 
cal instrument firms and by the College 
itself. 

Twelve selected students will appear 
as soloists with the Chicago Symphony, 
which will be conducted by Henri Ver- 
brugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony. 

The judges of the contest will be 
Henri Verbrugghen, Leopold Auer, 
Ernest Hutcheson, and Pasquale Amato. 

Three contestants were chosen in each 
division. The contestants for a $1200 
Conover grand piano, offered by the 
Cable Piano Company, will be Eleanor 
Sink, Marie Crissafulli, and Marion 
Miller of Chicago. 

The contestants for the $2000 Mason 
& Hamlin grand piano offered by the 
Mason & Hamlin Company of Boston 
will be Paul Breitweiser of Anderson, 
Ind.; Ruth Orcutt of Gillespie, Ill.; and 
Hannah Braverman of Chicago. 

The contestants for a $1000 violin 
presented by Lyon & Healy of Chicago 
will be Fannie Adelman and Marshall 
Sosson of Chicago, and Sam Thaveiu of 
Evanston, 

The contestants for a Vose & Sons 
artist grand piano (for vocal students), 
presented by the Moist Piano Company 
of Chicago, will be decided at the semi- 
finals on Sunday morning. 

In addition to the valuable prizes of 
musical instruments, there will be 
awarded four prize fellowships of $300 
on and four prize fellowships of $50 
each. 
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Appreciation Stressed in “ Analytic Symphony Series’ 





DAU i 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


oF MecUSICAL progress in 
K V, Ny America today is not so 
( é \e much conditioned upon 
pod ies an increase among the 
itemtiess) Professional musicians 
“= as it is upon the intel- 
ligent listeners. Despite our boast of 
being a “musical nation,” whatever 
that is, there are many places in the 
country where little good music is 
heard; and even in those places where 
there is a certain amount, or a great 
deal, most of the pleasure derived by 
the auditors comes merely from the 
“concourse of sweet sounds,” and seldom 
from a happy combination of this with 
intelligent understanding of the form 
and the composer ’s intention. Hence the 
stressing of music appreciation of late 
years, which should prove a great boon 
to music lovers and professionals, alike. 


And with appreciation must go a study 
of form. 







* * * 


Theoretic form is all 
very well in its way, 
and necessary for the 
trained musician. But 
constant illustration is 
necessary if it is ever to be used by the 
composer or the listener, and illustra- 
tion at the piano is the best way, if it 
can be managed, with subsequent per- 
formance in whatever manner was 
originally intended. It was undoubtedly 
Dr. Percy Goetschius’ idea that this was 
the best procedure when he planned the 
“Analytic Symphony Series” (Oliver 
Ditson Co.). Four numbers have thus 
far been issued, in the following order: 
“Surprise” Symphony, by Haydn; No. 
48, in G Minor, by Mozart; No. 5, in C 
Minor by Beethoven, and Schubert’s 
“Unfinished.” They are arranged for 
piano solo, as simply as is consistent 
with a satisfactory exposition of the 
work, and the editor has analyzed every 
movement from the cadence and phrase 
to the complete movement. He has done 
it with a thoroughness that is an in- 
separable part of Dr. Goetschius’ work 
as _an outstanding theorist. 

It is a beautifully arranged and 
printed edition and each book, bound in 
heavy paper, contains a portrait and 
biographical sketch of the composer, a 
critical note on the work under consid- 
eration and an explanatory preface. 
which outlines the Sonata-allegro Form 
and the other forms mainly employed in 
a complete symphony. The student who 
desires self-instruction in form and the 
teacher of it will, alike, find these edi- 
tions all that could be desired. A large 
number of the best known orchestral 
works, including all the Beethoven sym- 
phonies, are to appear in the series. 


Analytic Sym- 
phony Series, 
by Dr. Percy 
Goetschius 


Four Numbers “Evensong” and “Bat- 
for Chorus of tle Song,” both by 
Male Voices Schumann, are the 

titles of two numbers 
in the “Andover Series” (Carl Fischer). 


DDD 2242222. 
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The first of these will be recognized as 
the “Abendlied,” so well and favorably 
known by all pupils, and a fine piece of 
music. 4 its new garb, edited by Dr. 
Carl F. Pfatteicher, it is as attractive 
as ever and makes an interesting piece 
for male voices. 

Two further numbers for male voices, 
also from the Fischer press, are sia 
Was a King in Babylon,” by Cecil For- 
syth, a broad, melodious chorus, and 
“Romany Rye,” by Robert M. Crawford. 
This may be performed with orchestral 
accompaniment, if desired. It is a more 
pretentious bit of writing than is cus- 
tomarily found for men and it will be 
found extremely effective and worth- 
while by conductors who have at their 
command a chorus rather better than the 


average. 
ad *” * *” 


To the “Twice 55 Series” of com- 
munity songs has recently been added 
“The Rose Book,” for treble voices (C. C. 
Birchard & Co.). The compilation and 
editing is the 
work of Peter W. 
Dykema, of 
Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia 
University, and 
he has_ turned 
out a little vol- 
ume that is in 
keeping with its 
multi-col- 
ored companions 
which have pre- 
ceded it. Prob- 
ably this collec- 
tion deserves just 

Peter W. Dykema an extra word, 

however, because 
it is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Dykema 
points out in his Preface, that there is 
a shortage of good material of the 
lighter and more popular kind, for cho- 
ruses of women’s voices. It is always 
the men that have the opportunity of in- 
dulging in “close harmony.” Here, how- 
ever, is a book of pieces, each one hav- 
ing survived under the test of time, 
skillfully arranged for unison, two-part 
and even three-part singing that should 
find favor with the ladies. 





© Underwood & Underwood 


* * * 


Sturkow Ryder is the 
arranger of three se- 
ries of “Tunes _ for 
Two,” Easy Steps to 
the World’s Great Melodies, for four 
hands at one piano (Carl Fischer). The 
melodies have been selected by Sigmund 
Spaeth and edited by John Tasker How- 
ard. Each series contains five numbers 
in one key, the three keys employed in 
the work being C, G and F, and the fif- 


Easy Steps to 
World’s Great 
Melodies 


teen tunes are “Swanee River,” “Santa 
Lucia,” “Silent Night,” “Dixie,” “Amer- 
ica,” “Au Clair de la Lune,” “Mary- 
land,” “Marseillaise,” “A. B. C. Tune,” 
“Crusader’s Hymn.” “Home, Sweet 
Home,” “Wearin’ of the Green.” The 


Primo part consists solely of the melody, 
played in each hand at the octave. The 
accompaniment is rather more elaborate, 





A Feature of the 
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NEWARK FESTIVAL 


* STARS * 


HARRIET 





It will be presented by a chorus of 600 voices and full 
orchestra, Mortimer Wiske, conductor. 


The Newark Evening News said: 


on May 4 will be 


WARE 





& 


“STARS” is being rehearsed and Mr. Wiske predicts 
that it will prove one of the most effective numbers 
ever given by the Newark Festival. 
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is published by G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., New York City 
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though at no time beyond the third 
grade. An attractive feature of the 
work is that the accompaniments have 
been recorded for the Ampico by the ar- 


ranger. 
7” * ~ 


Little Sonatas 
for Little 
Pianists 


Marie Seuel-Holst has 
composed a “Sonata 
Mignonne,” entitled “In 
the Northland,” that 
for four brief mcvements, carries out all 
the requirements of an honest to good- 
ness sonata (The Willis Music Co.). 
The composer, seizing an excellent op- 
portunity to teach the beginner some- 
thing about the mysteries of form in 
music, not only exemplifies the Sonata- 
allegro, Andantino, Scherzo and Rondo, 
but analyzes and explains them, using 
her own work as a text. It is done in 
a manner that any child will be able to 
understand, and he will be much wiser 
and appreciative for the knowledge. The 
music itself, for about second grade, is 
tuneful and attractive. Teachers of be- 
ginners should examine this little son- 
ata carefully. 


* * * 
Songs by G. A new song by George 
B. Nevin and B. Nevin bears an un- 
L. A. Coerne usual title: “To a Sur- 


geon,” a setting of a 
poem by Roselle Mercier Montgomery, 
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and put out for medium voice iain 
Ditson Co.). Whether or not the science 
of surgery, and its praise, can be effec. 
tively voiced in song is a question. How- 
ever, Mr. Nevin has done well by this 
poem; and, while it is by no means one 
of his best songs, it should not be ig. 
nored. 

“Go, Little Song,” is the title of a new 
number by Louis Adolphe Coerne, with 
the Ditson firm as publishers. Here, 
again, this composer has written one of 
those smooth, rich melodies which he 
frequently achieves. The song is marked 
“slow and with feeling,” but it is never 


over-sentimental. There are keys for 
high and medium voices. 
~ * » 


Love’s Golden Singers, professional 
Hour, Song by and amateur, who are 
J. W. Metcalf on the lookout for 

tuneful songs of the 
semi-popular type are always interested 
in anything new bearing the name of 
John W. Metcalf A song entitled 
“Love’s Golden Hour” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) is his latest and the pub- 
lishers evidently foresee a large sale for 
it, as it is put out in three keys, for 
high, medium and low voices. It is tune- 
ful and singable. The accompaniment 
is, at times, a little overdone for a song 
of this type, but it is not difficult. 





BROOKLYN APPLAUDS CHOIR AND PLAYERS 





Choral Club and Orchestral 
Lists for Children 
Are Heard 


By Arthur F. Allie 


BROOKLYN, April 23.—The Morning 
Choral, of which Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond is conductor, gave its annual 
spring concert in the Academy on April 
5. Assisting artists were Millo Picco, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Marion Witcover, club soloist. 

The club sang Spross’ “There’s a Lark 
in My Heart”; “Through the Silent 
Night,” Rachmaninoff; works by Smith, 
Hawley, and Shelley; “Hame, Hame, 
Hame,” a Scotch air arranged by Deems 
Taylor; and numbers by Helmund-Har- 
ris, Dvorak, Cadman, and Huss. Mr. 
Picco sang the Brindisi from “Hamlet,” 
the Serenata Gavotte of Leoncavallo, and 
an aria from “The Barber of Seville.” 
James Caskey was at the piano. Miss 
Witcover contributed a Russian folk- 
song arranged by Schindler, and a song 
by Strickland. Both soloists were warmly 
received. Minabel Hunt was the club ac- 
companist. Following the concert a re- 
ception and dance was held in the Foyer 


Hall. 

The ._New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Ernest Schelling conducting, 
presented two children’s concerts in the 


Girls’ Commercial High School to an en- 


thusiastic audience of children from the 
Brooklyn public schools, elementary and 
junior high schools, on April 5 and 8. 
The program included the Air on 
the G_ string, Bach; Tschaikovsky’s 
Andante Cantabile for string orchestra; 
music by Delibes and Bizet; “The Swan,” 

Saint-Saéns; the overtures to “William 
Tell” and “The Marriage of Figaro”; 
the Andante, “Surprise” Symphony, 
Haydn; Scherzo, “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” by Mendelssohn; Allegretto 
from the Eighth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven, and “Caucasian” Sketches, 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. At each concert the 
children sang, accompanied by the or- 
chestra. 

Ellenor Cook, soprano, assisted by 
Eugenia Folliard, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of “Folk-songs and Folk-dances 
from the Colorful Lands of Eastern 
Europe” at the Academy on April 17, 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. The offerings in- 


cluded Polish, Russian, Ukrainian, 
Czechoslovack, Rumanian and Hun- 
garian music. 

Wosnee, Iowa.—The West High 


Band and Orchestra and an orchestra 
of grade pupils, numbering 200 musi- 
cians, gave a concert before a large 
audience in West High Auditorium re- 
cently. The directors were Ralph Pronk 
and Mildred Luce. B. C. 





All the material in Musicat AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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74 Riverside Drive, New York City 
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“The Booking Agent,” South Cal. Music Studio Bldg., 
or Miss Ruth Cowen, 429 Philharmonic Auditorium. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—July. 
Chicago; Illinois—August. Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music, Fine 
Arts Building. 
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pALM BEACH CLUB HONORS 


NATIVE COMPOSERS’ WORKS 





«4 Witch of Salem” Given Concert Per- 
formance on Program Devoted to 
American Compositions 


West PALM BEACH, FLA., April 23.— 
The April meeting of the Music Study 
Club was held at the Palm Beach Yacht 
Clu», and presented Cadman’s “A Witch 
of Salem” to an appreciative and sizable 
gathering. The program was in charge 


of Louise Mae Farrow, corresponding 
secretary, who made a concert arrange- 
mert of the work, the music being in- 
terspersed with descriptive argument. 

Solos were sung by Jean Fyffe Wil- 
liams, Evelyn Curtis, Grace Hail Rikel- 
dafter, Mary Carmichael, sopranos; 
Nova Duryea, contralto; and a quartet 
consisting of Mrs. G. C. Barco, Lillian 
Snyder, Mrs. G. B. Holley and Mrs. D. 
D. Newberry, which sang four numbers 
as the chorus. 

An especially pleasing number was 
the duet for tenor and soprano sung by 
Mrs. Williams and Miss Curtis, the for- 
mer taking the tenor rédle. The 
presentation of the whole was greatly 
enjoyed, and the story as read by Miss 
Farrow was heard with rapt attention. 

The afternoon’s subject, “American 
Men Composers,” was further carried 
out in the remainder of the program, a 
piano prelude of MacDowell, played by 
Mrs. J. H. Beckwith; a reading of “The 
Gypsy Flower Girl of Spain”; and_vio- 
lin solos of Gardner and MacDowell by 
Mrs. Horace Van Metre. 

LOUISE MAE FARROW. 


Shavitch to Conduct in Europe 


Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony, who closed his sea- 
son on April 23, sailed last Tuesday on 
the Berengaria to fulfill European en- 
gagements in Paris, London and Ma- 
drid. In the latter capital, he will make 
his first appearance as guest conductor 
of the Orquesta Filarmonica. He will 
return to the United States the early 
part of July. Mr. Shavitch has been 
engaged to conduct on Aug. 14 one of 
the summer concerts of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, and on that occasion 
his wife, Tina Lerner, will be soloist 
in the Liszt E Flat Piano Concerto. 


Hoffman to Give Waldorf 


Recital 


Frederic Hoffman, American baritone, 
will appear in a Waldorf Astoria recital 
on the evening of May 6, being assisted 
at the piano by Francis Moore, who will 
also give two groups of soli. Mr. Hoff- 
man will sing songs to his own lute 
accompaniment, and numbers of Ma- 
rinier, Massenet, Widor, Quilter, Tosti, 
Campbell-Tipton and an aria from 
“Benvenuto Cellini.” 


Frederic 


Schnitzer Has Bookings for Next Season 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, is al- 
ready heavily booked for next season, 
both in Europe and the United States. 
Her first appearance will be in New 
York on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 8, in 
Town Hall. In November, Mme. Schnit- 
zer will be heard on the Pacific Coast, 
returning in time to sail for Europe 
where she will play in England, Holland, 
France and Germany. 


Florence Bowes Sails for Summer 
Abroad 


_ Florence Bowes, who has been singing 
in Washington, Atlantic City and other 
cities during the last few weeks, sailed 
for Europe on Saturday. She will again 
spend her summer in Paris and Fontaine- 
bleu, and will return in the fall for 
another concert tour under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg. 


Clara Rabinovitch Will Appear Abroad 


Clara Rabinovitch, pianist, sails for 
Europe on the Cleveland, May 5. She 
wil! appear in many recitals and orches- 
tra. concerts in Berlin, Dresden, Vienna 
anc Paris. Miss Rabinovitch returns to 
New York on Nov. 1. A series of en- 
gacements has been booked for her in 
America next season. 





Civic Opera Is Announced for 
Miami Beach 


IAMI, FLA., April 23.—Miami 

Beach will have four civic 
opera productions in the next few 
months. The first will be given 
during National Music Week, with 
Helen Bertram Morgan as director. 
The opera will be “The Serenade” 
by Victor Herbert. Other per- 
formances will be given on May 30, 
July 4, and Labor Day. They will 
all be given at Flamingo Park. 
The chorus is to be made up of 
local singers, with guests brought 
on for the solo parts. A.M. F. 











Myra Hess Heard in London Events 


LONDON, April 23.—Myra Hess, pian- 
ist, gave a concert in the Wigmore Hall 
recently, playing a Bach program, as- 
sisted by a small string orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Wood. Miss Hess 
recently appeared in a joint sonata re- 
cital with Jelly D’Aranyi, playing Bach, 
Schubert, Mozart and César Franck 
works. For this event there was a sold- 
out house, with a crowded stage and 
many standees. 


Giannini Gives Lima Concert 


Lima, OuI0, April 23.—Dusolina Gian- 
nini, dramatic soprano, charmed a large 
audience in Memorial Hall at the closing 
of the Women’s Music Club season. She 
sang “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” songs 
by Handel, Anthony Young, Beethoven, 
Respighi, Philip Marsden, and La Forge, 
in addition to Italian and Spanish folk- 
songs. Molly Bernstein was a capable 
accompanist. i. Ds es 


Waterloo Students Give Concert 


WATERLOO, IowA, April 23.—A_ pro- 
gram was given by more than 200 East 
High music students, under the direction 
of G. T. Bennett on April 19 before a 
capacity audience. The high school or- 
chestra, concert band, string quartet 
and several soloists were heard. The 
string quartet was directed by Mary N. 
Graham. B. C. 


Eunice Howard to Give Recital 


Eunice Howard, pianist, is scheduled 
for a New York recital on May 5 in 
Steinway Hall. Immediately afterwards 


she will leave for Boston, Chicago and 
Dayton, Ohio, where she will be heard 
in recitals. Miss Howard and her mother 
are sailing for Europe on May 28 for an 
indefinite stay, during which time Miss 
Howard will make her first concert tour 
abroad. 


Denunciation of America by Dancer Is 


Startling Event in Philadelphia «Carmen” 


HILADELPHIA, April 23—An an- 

gry philippic pronounced from the 
stage by two dancers was a sensational 
feature of the final performance given 
by the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany in its successful first season, in the 
Academy of Music on the evening of 
April 19. The opera was “Carmen” and 
the auspiciousness of the occasion was 
no sort of preparation for a curious in- 
cident that astonished the large audi- 
ence. 

At the close of the Lillas Pastia scene, 
two Russo-Danish- dancers, Holger 
Alexeyev-Mehner and Ayenara Alexe- 
yewa, stepped before the curtain. After 
raising her hands for silence, the dan- 
seuse launched into a condemnation of 
the American public in general and the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera management 
in particular. The company was blamed 
for poor staging and the clientéle for 
lack of appreciation of terpsichorean 
efforts. Incidental shots were taken at 
American prohibition infractions and at 
the alleged ascendancy of jazz. The sur- 
prised audience, unable in the back rows 
to distinguish all the words, behaved on 
the whole with decorum, but, when the 
sense of the speech was realized, many 
sentiments of resentment were privately 
expressed. 

Earlier in the season the dancers had 
presented an allegorical ballet called 
“The Red Terror.” Following Act III, 
William C. Hammer, general manager 





of the Philadelphia Grand Opera, ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage and 
apologized for the “insult” to the intelli- 
gence of the audience,” disclaiming all 
responsibility of his organization for the 
indictment. He had been engaged in the 
box office when the broadside was de- 
livered. 

The dancers had given a pictorially 
good performance in the ballets from 
“L’Arlésienne” introduced in the Tavern 
Scene instead of, as traditionally, in Act 
IV of “Carmen.” The audience seemed 
satisfied after Mr. Hammer’s disclaimer 
had been made, and the performance 
proceeded to a spirited close. 

The very commendable production 
brought forward Armand Tokatyan, 
personable, dramatically effective and 
in good voice, as Don José; Maria Witt- 
kowska, well equipped vocally for the 
title réle; Chief Caupolican, a sonorous 
Escamillo; Ivan Steschenko, as Zuniga; 
Giuseppe Ansaldo as Remendado; Ales- 
sandro Angelucci as Morales; Euphemia 
Giannini-Gregory as Micaela; Natale 
Cervi as Daincaire; Tillie Barmach as 
Frasquita; and Berta Levina as Mer- 
cedes. The staging was exceptionally 
handsome and appropriate. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri gave an illuminating reading 
of the score. Promising plans are in 
preparation for the organization’s second 
season, in which the number of per- 
formances will be raised from six to 
twelve. H. T. CRAVEN. 


All the material in Mustcat America fs 
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CONDITIONS LISTED FOR YONKERS TESTS 





Westchester County Events 
to Include Awards of 
Prizes 


The list of test pieces for the West- 
chester County Competition Festival, 
promoted by the Westchester Choral 
Society, is announced. This ‘event will 
be held under the auspices of the West- 
chester County Recreation Commission 
in Gorton High School, Yonkers, on May 
5,6 and 7. Preliminary contests‘ will be 
held for vocal and instrumental soloists, 
and these scoring the highest number 
ef points will appear at the Competition 
Festival. All contestants must be resi- 
dents of Westchester County for at least 
one year. 

Contestants are required to perform 
the following numbers: 

Mixed chorus (over 75), “Dark Eyed 
Sailor,” Vaughan Williams. Mixed cho- 
rus (under 75), “The Lass with a Del- 
icate Air,’’ Arne-West. Men’s chorus, 
“Walkin’ in the Gahden of the Lord,” 
Andrews. Women’s chorus, “Meet and 
Right It Is,” Arkhangelski. Mixed 
choirs, “O Gladsome Light,” Sullivan. 
Boy choirs, “O Gladsome Light,’ Sulli- 
van. Men’s quartet, “Matona—Lovely 
Maiden,” Morley. Women’s quartet. 
“Great Is Thy Glory,” Schubert. Mixed 
quartet, “I’m a _ Rollin,” arranged by 
Burleigh. The required number shall be 
sung a cappella. 

In the soloists’ class: 
“Allelujah,” Mozart. 
tic), “Hear Ye Israel,” (“Elijah”). 
Contralto, “O! Rest in the Lord,” 
(“Elijah”). Tenor, “Comfort Ye” and 
“Every Valley,” (“Messiah”). Bari- 
tone, “It Is Enough,” (‘Elijah’). Bass, 
“Rolling and Foaming Billows,” (“Crea- 
tion”). Piano, First Movement “Sonata 
Pathétique,” Beethoven. Violin, First 
Movement, Mendelssohn Concerto. ’Cello, 
“Kol Nidrei,” Bruch. 

In addition to the required number, 
the contestant may sing one chosen num- 


Soprano (light), 
Soprano (drama- 


ber. It may be accompanied, and must 
not take more than five minutes. 


Further Details 


Other details are announced as fol- 
lows: There will be no age limit for 
any competition. A mezzo voice may 
enter classification for soprano or con- 
tralto. Basses may enter classification 
for baritone. 

There will be a silver cup for the 
winner of each class for groups. There 
will be awards of $50 each for winners 
in each class of vocal and instrumental! 
soloists. The judges shall be from out- 
side Westchester County and shall have 
no affiliations with contesting groups or 
soloists. 

The board of governors of the West- 
chester Choral Society consists of Fred- 
erick P. Close, Samuel L. Fuller, Arthur 
W. Lawrence, Henry H. Law, Mark D. 
Stiles, Mrs. Daniel O’Day, Mrs. J. H. 
Baekeland, Carl H. Pforzheimer, Arthur 
H. Scribner, Dorothy Ward, Felix M. 
Warburg, Clarence M. Woolley, John G. 
Agar and Kurt Schindler. 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer is chairman of the 
society, and Edgar Fowlston of the con- 
ductors’ association. Dr. G. Phillips 
Payson is chairman of the executives 
association, and Caroline Beeson Fry of 
the program committee. Clifford Dins- 
more is chairman of the competition 
committee. 

Mrs. Chester Geppert Marsh, county 
director of recreation and Kate A. 
Wasserscheid, executive secretary of the 
Westchester Choral Society, are in 
charge of the organization work. 


Impressive Holy Music Heard in Salis- 
bury 


SALISBURY, N. C., April 23.—St. John’s 
Lutheran Church was filled to capacity 
Good Friday evening, when the choir, 
augmented by. soloists from _ other 
churches in the city, gave an impressive 
performance of Stainer’s “The Cruci- 
fixion.” Samuel Goodman of Concord 
sang the tenor solos, and Glenn Parker 
was the baritone soloist. Glenn Harsell 
and Mr. Sistare sang short baritone and 


tenor numbers and joined in the quartet 
“God So Loved the World” with Mrs. 
Harold H. Newman, soprano, and Mrs. 
W. E. Beaver, contralto. Elizabeth 
Sifferd was at the organ. 
Berry was the director. 


Easter Music in Lima Is Elaborate 


LIMA, OunI0, April 23.—Hundreds were 
turned away on Good Friday from 
Trinity Auditorium, where a three hours’ 
service was held. Music was a feature. 
On Easter Day Wesley Methodist 
Episcopal Choir of twenty-two sang 
under the direction of Mrs. C. E. Cham- 
bers. At Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
“From Death to Life” was given under 
R. B. Mikesel. Prominent in the pro- 
gram were Alfred Shumate, Harold 
Clark, Robert Loudenbach, Annie Rob- 
erts Davies, Gwendolyn Iona Price, 
Gayle Howey and Mrs. F. Lowry, 
with Otis McBride as organist. 

At Grace Methodist Episcopal the 
music was under the direction of Joseph 
N. DuPere; soloists included Evelyn 
Fess, Velma Zurmehly, E. Randall, Ger- 
trude Copeland, Mildred Moses, Anna 
Mary DuPere, Letha Hardesty, T. 
Dempster, Joyce Everett, Alfred Carey, 
Eugene Sanders, Jack Bigelow. At 
Market Street Presbyterian the music 
was under the direction of Fred Calvert; 
singers were Pauline Wemmer Gooding, 
Margaret Gregg (Mrs. Allan) Harter, 
Allan Harter, E. O. Baird, Charles L. 
Curtiss, and F. Marion Chene. Under 
the direction of Susan Humston Mac- 
donald “The Seven Last Words” was 
sung at Christ Episcopal. H. E. Hi. 


Liszniewska Holds Class in Erie 


Erik, Pa., April 23.—Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska, pianist, has finished 
a week’s master class at Mercyhurst 
College which brought pupils from eight 
surrounding cities. The success of the 
class was such that Mme. Liszniewska 
has been engaged for next season. Mean- 
while several of the students will con- 
tinue their work with her at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory. Before coming to 
Erie, Mme. Liszniewska gave a recital 
at Urbana, Ohio, under the auspices of 
the Urbana Music Club. 


Rob Roy . 


PITTSBURGH PUBLIC 
HEARS VARIED LISTS 





Roland Hayes, Denishawns 
and Other Performers 
Welcomed 


By Wm. E. Benswanger 


PITTSBURGH, April 23.—Roland Hayes, 
tenor, sang in Carnegie Music Hall on 
April 20. Mr. Hayes drew a large eu- 
dience, which he pleased exceedingly. He 
was accompanied by William Lawrence. 


The program included songs by Luli, 
Galuppi, Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Fauré, Debussy, Griffes, and 
Quilter, as well as Negro spirituals. The 


concert was under the direction of May 


Beegle. 

Nearing the close of her final season 
here as concert manager, Edith Taylor 
Thomson presented the Denishawn 
Dancers in Syria Mosque on April 18. 
For the second time this season these 
dancers captivated a large audience. 
Numbers were given by Ruth St. Denis, 
Ted Shawn, Doris Humphrey, Geordie 
Graham, Anne Douglas, Ernestine Day, 
and Messrs. Weidman, Stears, McLean 
and Brown, and the ensemble. 

William H. Oetting gave an organ re- 
cital in the P. M. I. Hall on April 19, 
presenting music by American compos- 
ers exclusively. Mr. Oetting is always 
welcomed heartily, and on this occasion 
he elicited genuine and generous ap- 
plause. 

The Ferdinand Fillion String Orches- 
tra of fifty players appeared in Carnegie 
Music Hall on April 19. Mr. Fillion 
conducted ably, and the orchestra played 
a varied list. Soloists were Mrs. Law- 
rence Litchfield, and Oscar Helfenbein, 
pianists; Dominico Caputo, clarinetist; 
Victor Saudek, flutist, and Ferdinand 
Fillion, violinist. All acquitted them- 
selves admirably. 
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Perry Averiil BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Salvatore Avitabile = sph'Shsr 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studio 74, sgtrensttan Opera House, New York 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 








Arthur Baecht—violinist 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio—607 High St., Newark, N. J. 
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Telephone Riverside 8041 








William 1 S. Brady 
~ OF SINGING 
Studion ea? West 66th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 





Dudley Buck 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Clyde Burrows CONCERT BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Phone Trafalgar 0483 


Mme. Charles Cahier, 
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faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia. 
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V. Colombati 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 
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VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 


Studio: 15 W. Lith St., New York, N. Y. 
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Ogonts School, 


Director Vocal Dept. 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: Carnegie Halli. "Phone Circle 0321 
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Geo. W. Hammond sprees Fan 
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Studio 25 
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Caroline Lowe 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plasa 2690 
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com 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
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Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 


The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Ernest P. Hawthorne 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals—instruction 
Hawthorne Piano School, Potsdam, N. Y. 





Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Vincent V, Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHER OF SINGIN 
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Metropolitan ra House Studios 
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~ CIVIC ORCHESTRA IS SAN DIEGO REALITY 





Anonymous Friend Finances 
First Concert Under 
Marcelli 
By W. F. Reyer 


SAN DieGo, CAL., April 23.—After fif- 
teen years of hopeful waiting, San Diego 
has achieved an orchestra that promises 
to be permanent. Its title is the San 
Diego Civic Orchestra, and the first con- 
cert, given on April 11 under the baton 
of Nino Marcelli was heard by a ca- 
pacity audience. 

The program, with Dusolina Giannini 
as soprano soloist began with the Over- 
ture to “Die Meistersinger,” and ended 
with Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave.” The 
“Pathétique” Symphony of the latter 
composer was a high light, and ‘“‘The En- 
chanted Lake” by Liadoff was played. 
Miss Giannini sang “Pace, pace” from 
“La Forza del Destino” and “Voi lo sa- 
pete” from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with 
orchestral accompaniments. She also 
sang folk-songs with Molly Bernstein at 
the piano. 

Many attempts have been made in a 
period of a decade and a half to estab- 
lish a symphonic orchestra. Various or- 
ganizations have been formed; some of 
them have flourished for a time, but in 
each case either financial or factional 
differences caused failure. These efforts 
were not in vain, however, for they 
seemed to stimulate new endeavors and 
to keep alive the ambition to realize a 
symphony orchestra. 

A few years ago Mr. Marcelli came 
here to direct the high school orchestra, 
and at that time talk of a civic orches- 
tra revived. As the work in the high 
school advanced and many of the alumni 
wished to carry on their work, the move- 
ment gained added interest. Thus the 
project grew, culminating in the first 
concert of the San Diego Civic Orches- 
tra of eighty players. 

To Mr. Marcelli is due much credit. A 
benefactor, whose name is not disclosed, 
financed the concert. 

That the concert was an artistic suc- 
cess is generally conceded. Considering 
the short time the musicians have been 
together, their work was superb. Mr. 
Marcelli gave fine readings, and the or- 
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Nino Marcelli, Conductor of the San Diego 
Civie Orchestra 


chestra’s playing merits the praise usu- 
ally given only to a much older body. 

Miss Giannini, too, is to be compli- 
mented on her artistry. 

For next year the orchestra announces 
six regular concerts; six popular con- 
certs; and three children’s educational 
concerts. It also plans a series of con- 
certs during the summer in Balboa Park. 


Zimbalist and Hayes Give Recitals in 
San Diego 


SAN DieGo, CAL., April 23.—The Am- 
phion Club presented Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist, as the closing number of its 
Artists’ Course. The program was en- 
thusiastically received. Many numbers 
were repeated. Emanuel Bay was at 
the piano. Roland Hayes has appeared 
in recital in the Spreckels Theater. Mr. 
Hayes displayed the same artistry that 
made him popular here a year ago, and 
his concert was largely attended. He 
was assisted by William Lawrence, 
pianist. wit. Be 


Alchin Association Meets in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, April 23.—The April 
meeting of the Alchin Harmony Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of Edith 
Burden, when the topic for discussion 
was “The Amount of Keyboard Har- 
mony for the First Term.” This organ- 
ization was founded some months ago to 
carry on the work of the late Carolyn 
Alchin. Julia Howell, president of the 
Association and acting head of the har- 
mony department of the University of 
Southern California, and her associate, 
Betty Perkins, have been engaged to 
teach harmony at the New University 
summer session. 


Harriet Ware Will Present New Work 
in Grand Rapids Event 


Harriet Ware, composer and pianist, 
is leaving for a tour of the Middle West 
about May 15. She will be a guest of the 
officers of the Federated Clubs of Amer- 
ica in Grand Rapids on June 1, when she 
will present her new “Woman’s Trium- 
phal March” for women’s chorus. The 
first performance of this work was given 
at the Waldorf in New York on April 14 
for the American Woman’s Association 
with a chorus of forty, the Gloria Trum- 
peters, organ and piano. Miss Ware re- 
turns to the metropolis about June 10. 


Saminsky Sails for Europe 


Lazare Saminsky, accompanied by 
Mrs. Saminsky, sailed Saturday, April 
23, on the Majestic to conduct choral and 
orchestral concerts and to give lecture- 
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recitals abroad. Invited by the Austrian 
section of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, by the Nouvelle 
Revue Musicale and the Roman Insti- 
tute of Sacred Studies, Mr. Saminsky 
goes to Vienna, Paris and Rome, pre- 
senting programs devoted mainly to Cel- 
tic and Hebraic elements in modern 
music. Compositions to be presented 
are, among others, Hindemith’s “Dae- 
mon,” Gritfes’ Poem for flute and or- 
chestra, Prokofieff’s Overture, Jacobi’s 
Preludes, Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s “Dance 
of King David,” Bernard Rogers’ Solil- 
oquy, and his own “Litanies of Women” 
and chorale finale from “The Merry 
Plague.” Choral and instrumental set- 
tings of Scotch, Basque and Palestine 
Jemmenite songs also are to be given. 
This is the fifth consecutive season of 
Mr. Saminsky’s European concerts de- 
voted to modern secular and religious 
music. In these years he has conducted 
concerts in Paris and London, lectured 
for university audiences in Paris, Lyons, 
London and Florence. Mr. Saminsky is 
one of the directors of the League of 
Composers in New York. 


Margaret Anglin to Give “Elektra” in 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Margaret Anglin, whose occasional 
productions of Greek drama _have 
achieved wide recognition throughout 
the country, will give two performances 
of the “Elektra” of Sophocles in the 
Metropolitan Opera House under the 
auspices of the New York Drama Con- 
mittee of the National Community Fed- 
eration on the evenings of May 3 and 4. 
This will be Miss Anglin’s third presen- 
tation of Greek drama in New York as 
she was seen in February, 1918, in 
“Elektra” and “Medea” in Carnegie Hall, 
with the New York Symphony under 
Walter Damrosch, playing Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s incidental music to the dramas, 
and again in the Manhattan Opera House 
in April, 1921, when she gave Euripides’ 
“Tphigenia in Aulis” also with Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s assistance. 





Michigan Clubs Give “Pinafore” 


HIGHLAND PARK, MIcH., April 21.— 
The High School Auditorium will be the 
scene of three performances of “H. M. 
S. Pinafore” on April 22, 23 and 24 by 
the senior high glee clubs of the High- 
land Park high school music department 
under the direction of Roy M. Parsons. 


Ganz Will Make Debut 
as Orchestral Leader 


in London and Paris 





(Portrait on front page) 


UDOLPH GANZ, former conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony, sailed 
Saturday week on the Paris for Europe. 
Mr. Ganz will remain on the other side 
until September, when he will return to 
this country to fulfill recital engagements 
as pianist, to appear as soloist with or- 
chestral organizations and as guest con- 
ductor. 
Although Mr. Ganz has played the 
piano many times both as soloist with 


orchestra and in recital in London and. 


Paris, he will make his début in those 


cities as orchestral conductor in May. 
He will conduct the London Symphony 
on May 6, and will appear in Paris with 
the Société des Concerts on-May 17. The 
programs will range from Handel to 
Stravinsky. 

Immediately following his public ap- 
pearances in these two cities, Mr. Ganz 


will go to Switzerland for a well-earned 


vacation. His took with him his motor 
car and plans to make a number of 
motor tours to various places of interest 
in southern France and northern Italy, 
as he did last season. Mr. Ganz con- 
fided to an interviewer prior to sailing 
that he is not fond of travel by train, 
that in fact his only interest in rail- 
roads may be said to be confined to 
“Pacific 231.” 

In Switzerland Mr. Ganz will spend 
some time in preparing for next season. 
He will also give his attention to the 
completion of an orchestral suite, which 
will be the latest addition to his com- 
positions. 

Next season Mr. Ganz will make New 
York his headquarters, and under Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson will be 
available for a limited number of en- 
gagements. 


BRADENTON, FLA.—The Choral Club’s 
singing of “The Palms” was a feature 
of the Easter season. The Club’s con- 
ductor is Haydn Gunter. 
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Yeatman Griffith Will 
Boston Activities Budapest Opera Co. Gives Conduct Fifth Season Branson Succeeds Santelmann 


of Coast Master Series 


April 23. 








The final fortnightly musicale of the 
season was held in Richard Platt’s studio 
on the afternoon of April 20. The entire 
program was played by Marion Carley, 
pianist of New York. As customary, tea 
followed the musicale. Hostesses were 
Mrs. J. Ernest King and Mrs. Henry B. 
Sawyer. 

* * a 

The Paul Shirley Orchestra concluded 
a series of five concerts for Lasell Semi- 
nary, Auburndale, Mass., on April 12. 
Mr. Shirley was invited to give a special 
program, on April 28, of his own com- 
positions. Musical services inaugurated 
a few years ago by Mr. Shirley, were 
given during Lent in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Brockton; the Win- 
throp Congregational Church, Holbrook; 
West Somerville Baptist Church, Glou- 
cester, and in the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Providence. 

* *” * 


A free public concert will be given 
in the Museum of Fine Arts on May 12, 
by the Harvard Glee Club, Dr. Archibald 
C. Davison, director, under museum 
auspices. The entire museum will be 
open to the public on that evening. 

* ~ - 


Alice Armstrong Kimball, soprano, 
who was recently acclaimed in a Jordan 
Hall recital, will appear in the concert 
field during the 1927-28 season under 
the management of Wendell H. Luce. 
Mrs. Kimball is a pupil of Harriot Eu- 
dora Barrows. 

* * * 

Nellie Evans Packard, teacher of sing- 
ing, with studios in this city and in 
Brockton, has concluded a series of re- 
citals at her home studios, in the latter 
place. Mabel D. Tilden, soprano, was 
acclaimed on March 30, with Carrie 
Wright Johnson, accompanist. On April 
8, the following pupils performed credit- 
ably with Mrs. Johnson at the piano: 
Edith Lincoln Millett, Apphia H. Gris- 
wold, Evelyn H. Carr, Ella Emberg, 
Dorothy Cooper, Esther W. Moore, Hazel 
Waite, Ruby L. Belcher, Bernice A. Pan- 
tom, E. Frances Fitts, Dorris W. Carl- 
son, Jennie B. Gilman, Bertha S. D. 
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“King Stephan” Music 


UDAPEST, April 15.—The 

Budapest Opera will give Bee- 
thoven’s music to “King Stephan,” 
on a double bill with “Fidelio,” on 
April 20. The former work was 
written by the composer for the 
inauguration of the Municipal 
Theater here. The performance 
will be a gala one. 
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Kennedy. On April 20, Thelma C. 
Vacher, soprano, won praise in French 
and English songs. Mrs. Johnson was 
her accompanist. R 

Piano, voice and violin students of the 
Boston Conservatory, Agide Jacchia, 
director, were heard in recital on April 
20, before a large gathering. The pupils 
showed marked advancement and re- 
flected credit on their teachers. Those 
to perform were: Mary Burke, Eliza- 
beth Chadbourne, Ermine O’Neill, Eva 
Ernest, Ashley Nutt, Marian Copeland, 
Ethel O’Neill, Ely Halfant, Elizabeth 
Borton, Betty McQuaid, Julius Sand- 
berg, John O’Neill, Pearl Quint, Joseph 
Livoti, Helen Gale, Rosalia Levy, Alden 
Edkins, Joseph Healy. Adnah Fahrney, 
Harriet Kendig and Mildred Tarver 
were the accompanists. 

W. J. PARKER. 


BOSTON STUDENTS HEARD 


New England Conservatory Gives 
Concert in Which Advanced Pupils 
Participate 


Boston, April 23.—Vocal and instru- 
mental numbers were given on April 21 
in Jordan Hall. This was the first con- 
cert by advanced students of the New 
England Conservatory since the opening 
of the spring term. 

Franck’s Chorale in A Minor for 
organ was played by Florence M. Wild 
of East Barnet, Vt. A Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in A Minor for organ was 
given by Rowland B. Halfpenny of 
North Adams. 

Kathryn Buchanan of Randolph, 
N. H., sang songs by Chadwick, Scott 
and Burleigh. An effective number for 
harp and piano, from Salzedo’s Sonata, 
was played by Clair Wilson of Dover, 
_ and C. Elford Caughey of Bellevue, 

a. 

Boulanger’s Nocturne for violin was 
paves by Margaret Clark of Worcester. 

lorence M. Wild of East Barnet, was 
heard in two descriptive pieces, De 
Falla’s “Montanesa” and Bridge’s “The 
Midnight Tide.” 

The piano solos included Liszt’s Bal- 
lade in B Minor, by Mary R. Mathews 
of Mineral Wells, Tex., and the Chopin 
Ballade in G Minor, by Jeannette A. 
Giguére of Chelsea. W. J. P. 


Murphy Scheduled for Butler 
Recital 


A recital will be given by Mabel 
Murphy, coloratura, in Butler Senier 
High School Auditorium in Butler, Pa., 
on the evening of May 6. Miss Murphy’s 
program includes arias from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” “Dinorah,” “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” and “Mignon,” and songs 
by Veracini, Donaudy, Schubert, Wolf, 
Benedict, Coates and Parker. 





Mabel 


Telva Cincinnati Festival Soloist 


Marion Telva has been engaged to 
sing at three performances at the Cin- 
cinnati Biennial Music Festival on May 
3, 5 and 7. Programs on which the 
Metropolitan contralto appears are Bee- 
thoven’s “Missa Solemnis” and “Fidelio” 
excerpts, solos from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Sadko” and numbers from “Prince 
Igor,” and a réle in excerpts from 
“Goétterdimmerung.” 


CHICAGO—Milan Lusk, violinist, made 
an excellent impression when he played 
in the Morgan Park Methodist Church 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Club. 
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Yeatman Griffith, Vocal Pedagegue 


Somewhat of a pioneer conductor of 
summer wocal master classes, Yeatman 
Griffith of New York will conduct this 
year his sixteenth consecutive summer 
season and his fifth comsecutive series 
on the Pacific Coast. L. E. Behymer 
will mamage these classes, in Los 
Angeies from Jume 27 to July 27, and 
in Portland, Ore., from Aug. 3 to Sept. 
1. Mr. Griffith returms to New York on 
Oct. 1. 

Mr. Griffith established his summer 
master classes in London in 1912, and 
has held them since in London, Florence, 
The Hague, New York and on the Coast. 
He has taught singers and teachers of 
singing from almost every country and 
from every State in the Union. 

Among the teachers who have come 
to New York for study under Mr. Grif- 
fith this season are representatives from 
the Florida State College for Women, 
the University of Alabama, Wooster 
College, Oregon Normal School, and 
from such varying points as Beaumont, 
Tex., Boise, Idaho. White Plains, N. Y., 
San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Vancouver, 
Sandusky, Ohio, Morristown, N. J., 
Greenwich and Waterbury, Conn., 
Brooklyn and New York. Students 
have been represented from twenty-six 


as Marine Band Leader 


ASHINGTON, April 27.— 

Capt. William H. Santelmann 
retired today from leadership of 
the United States Marine Band, 
after having guided its destinies 
for twenty-nine years. The oc- 
casion was a concert at Marine 
Barracks. In the presence of 
many officials of the War and 
Navy departments and the Marine 
Corps, Captain Santelmann handed 
the baton to Taylor Branson, who 
has been second leader for seven 
years. On succeeding to the 
leadership, Mr. Branson assumes 
the rank of captain in the Marine 
Corps. Captain Branson has the 
distinction of being the first leader 
of the band since its organization 
128 years ago whose parents were 
native Americans. He is_ the 
seventeenth leader in the band’s 
history. He was born in Washing- 
ton in 1881. Captain Branson has 
written a number of marches dedi- 
cated to the Marine Band. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 











States, as well as from Australia, Cana- 
da and South America. 

Mr. and Mrs. Griffith with their son 
and daughter will leave New York on 
June 1 for the West. Euphemia Blunt, 
assistant teacher, is to have charge of 
the summer work in Mr. Griffith’s stu- 
dios in the metropolis. 


“Carmen” to Be Given As Benefit Opera 


“Carmen” will be sung for the only 
time in New York this season at Mecca 
Auditorium on the evening of April 30 
by the Cosmopolitan Opera Company, 
of which Armand Bagarozy is managing 
director. The performance will be for 
the benefit of the Hebrew Sheltering 
House League. Rhea Toniolo will appear 
in the title réle. Norbert Adler, for- 
merly dramatic tenor of the Philadelphia 
and Boston Civic Opera companies, will 
sing Don José. The Toreador will be 
Alfred Gandolfi, of the Chicago Opera; 
and Micaela will be sung by Irma de 
Baun. The opera is being staged under 
the direction of Alexander Puglia, and 
will be conducted by Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Rosa Sucher, Once Famous “Isolde,” 


Passes Away in Poverty in Germany 


PLU 


EWS was received in New York last 
week of the death in Eschweiler, 
Germany, of Rosa Sucher, one of the 
greatest Wagnerian sopranos of the past 
generation. She was seventy-eight and 
had been in reduced circumstances for 
a number of years. 
Rosa Sucher was born in Velberg in 
the Upper Palatinate, on Feb. 23, 1849. 
Her maiden name was Hasselbeck and 


she received her first musical instruction 
from her father, Josef Hasselbeck, who 
was a choral director. She later at- 
tended the Royal Conservatory in 
Munich and had her first experience as 
a public singer in a church in Freising. 
Her operatic début was made in Treves 
in 1868, and she sang successively in 
Kénigsberg, Berlin and Dantzig. In 
1877, she was engaged by her future 
husband for the Leipzig opera, and 
married him the same year. Two years 
later the couple were engaged under a 
ten-year contract for the Hamburg 
opera, aS prima-donna and conductor. 
It was here that Mme. Sucher first at- 
tracted wide-spread attention by her 
performance of Chryssa in Rubinstein’s 
“Nero.” 

In 1882, Mme. Sucher sang in the 
German opera season at Drury Lane, 
London, making her début as Elsa on 
May 18, of that year, and appearing in 
the leading réles in the first English 
performances of “Meistersinger” and 
“Tristan und Isolde” as well as the title- 
role in the revival of Weber’s 
“Kuryanthe.” ; 

By this time, Mme. Sucher was widely 
known as a Wagnerian soprano of the 
first rank, and in 1886, she was called 
to Bayreuth where she sang Kundry and 
Isolde, her interpretation of the latter 
role having been one of the greatest, 
and on a plane with that of Lilli Leh- 
mann, Thérése Malten, Amalia Materna 
and Katherina Klaffsky. In 1888, she 
again sang at Bayreuth. The same year, 
she and her husband were called to the 
Berlin Hofoper, and she was in constant 
demand for guest appearances through- 
out Germany, principally in Wagnerian 
réles but also for other dramatic German 
parts. Fidelio, for instance, was one of 
her most important successes. t 

Mme. Sucher’s first appearance in 
New York was with Walter Damrosch’s 
opera company at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. She effected her début 
as Isolde on Feb. 25, 1895. Mme. Sucher 
commanded respect by her superb dig- 
nity and gentle womanliness in the part, 
but her voice no longer had its youthful 
freshness and it is said that she was 
greatly disappointed by her reception in 
this country. 

During her season in this country, she 
sang Isolde and the Briinnhildes under 
Mr. Damrosch’s baton, and she is said 
to have been very jealous of Marie 
Brema whom the conductor trained in 








Rosa Sucher as “Isolde” 


some of her rdéles in case of emergency. 


Mme. Sucher sang continuously in 
most of the important European opera 
houses until 1903, when she made her 
farewell as Sieglinde at the Berlin Hofo- 
per. Until her husband’s death in 1908, 
she made her home in Vienna, but re- 
turned to Berlin where she taught. Par- 
tial paralysis limited her activities and 
the war wiped out her savings, so that 
during her last years she was compelled 
to subsist upon a small pension from the 
government which was added to by con- 
tributions from various artists. Two 
years ago a fund was started for her 
to which the former German Kaiser is 
said to have made a generous donation. 

Mme. Sucher was a typical German 
artist of the highest type. Large in 
stature, she was so perfectly propor- 
tioned that her size did not appear ex- 
cessive. Her beauty was of the classic 
type, and on account of her grace of 
movement she was ideally suited to the 
heroic Wagnerian réles. She is said to 
have sung every Wagnerian soprano réle 
from Senta to Kundry. J. A. Hi. 


Morgana Re-engaged for 
Metropolitan 


Nina 


Nina Morgana has been re-engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
the seasons 1927-28 and 1928-29. Miss 
Morgana was asked to sing at the Tea- 
tro Colon, Buenos Aires, again this sum- 
mer but was obliged to refuse, as she is 
spending the summer in Italy. She will, 
however, appear at the Colon during 
the summer season of 1928. In Novem- 
ber Miss Morgana will make a concert 
tour of the Coast. At the end of De- 
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cember she rejoins the Metropolitan. 
Miss Morgana concluded her present 
season with the Metropolitan by singing 
the réle of Olympia, in “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” on April 15. 


Mirovitch Applauded in Far East 


Alfred Mirovitch, Russian-American 
pianist, has been making his sixth tour 
of the Orient this season. Ceylon, India, 
Java and China are old “stamping 
grounds” for this artist. The itinerary 
was an extensive one, calling for con- 
certs in many places, some far removed 
from the great centers. Beginning in 
Colombo, Ceylon, last December, the 
artist’s party proceeded to India, stop- 
ping at Madras, Secundarabad, Poona, 
Bombay, Karachi, Quetta, Lahore, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Allahabad and 
Calcutta, which occupied the months of 
January and February. March saw the 
members off to Java, where a long series 
of recitals was booked. Before return- 
ing in the 'ate fall, Mr. Mirovitch con- 
templates visiting China, Japan, Phili- 
pines and possibly Australia. He will 
spend the season of 1927-28 in America. 





San Antonio Again Welcomes Schipa 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex., April 23.—Tito 
Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
enthralled a large audience in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium on April 18. Ap- 
pearing for three consecutive seasons, 
his popularity increases with each hear- 
irg. Mr. Schipa’s program contained 
“Ah! Fuyez,” from “Manon” and an 
aria from “Werther.” Songs by Scar- 
latti, Fauré and Debussy, his own ar- 
rangement of “Liebestraume,” and Mexi- 
can airs preceded a long list of extras. 
Jose Echaniz furnished fine accompani- 
ments and played solos by Kreisler-Rach- 
maninoff, Skriabin, Liszt and Lareggia- 
Echaniz in brilliant fashion. The con- 
cert was the seventh in the series of 
eight under the Gates management. 

- Bf. 


New York Artists Appear in Milford 


MILForD, Conn., April 23.—The fourth 
and last concert in the series presented 
by the Milford Rotary Club took place 
in the Town Hall when the Associated 
Artists of New York featured the Law- 
rence Harp Ensemble. Ralph Tolland, 
baritone, and Katherine Rodger, in cos- 
tume songs, appeared on the program. 

W. 








Northeast Iowa Holds Music Contest 


CHARLES City, Iowa, April 23.—The 
Northeast Iowa District Music Contest 
was held here recently. Judges were 
Theodore M. Finney, director of the or- 
chestra at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn.; Mrs. E. A. Sheldon, Mrs. Roy 
Malmsten and Mrs. Fred Spear of this 
city. | a 


Chicago Artists Sing in Denver 


DENVER, April 23.—At the final con- 
cert of his series, A. M. Oberfelder pre- 
sented the Chicago Operatic Trio in the 
Auditorium on April 19. The members 
of this group demonstrated their ex- 
cellence as soloists as well as in ensem- 
ble, in a list made up entirely of operatic 
excerpts. 


PROGRAM IN BERLIN 
IS GIVEN FOR KAHN 


Metropolitan Chairman Is 
Guest of Honor at 
Musical Event 


BERLIN, April 5.—A reception and 
musicale was given at the home of Dr. 
Felix Deutsch, president and Mrs. 
Deutsch, by way of a welcome to the 
latter’s brother, Otto H. Kahn of New 
York, now paying his first visit to Ber- 
lin since the war. 

Mr. Kahn stayed in Berlin for ten 
days and then went to Italy. 

Mr. Kahn when questioned regarding 
the possibility of a Metropolitan Opera 
“guest engagement” in Berlin during the 
spring or early summer, said that he 
knew nothing whatever of any plans to 
that effect. 

The musical program was of interest, 
introducing to Berlin society Mme. de 
Margerie, wife of the French Ambas- 
sador, as harpist, with a small chamber 
music orchestra, composed of members 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mme. de 
Margerie was heard first in a Mozart 
Concerto for harp and ’cello (the latter 
played by M. Harzer) and later in the 
suite written by Eugene Goossens, for 
harp, flute and violin. 

Between these two numbers, Heinrich 
Schlusnus, baritone of the National 
Opera, sang a group of songs. 

The company of 150 guests, included 
Chancellor and Mrs. Marx, Mrs. Strese- 
mann, with her composer son; a number 
of Cabinet Ministers, the Chief Burgo- 
master of Berlin, Dr. Boss; the president 
of the Reichsbank and Mrs. Schacht; 





the American Ambassador with his 
daughters, Mrs. James Marshall Mc- 
Hugh and Barbara Schurman; the 


British Ambassador and Lady Lindsay, 
the French Ambassador, the Italian Am- 
bassador, Conte Aldrovandi, the Nether- 
lands Minister and Baroness Gevers, the 
Swiss Minister and Mme. Ruefenacht, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Parker Gilbert, Albert 
Einstein, who is a violinist of great pro- 
ficiency; Dr. Bruno Walter, general 
music director of the Civic Opera; Max 
Reinhardt. Also Dr. Leopold Jessner, 
general intendant of the National Thea- 
ters in Prussia; Dr. Erich Kleiber, who, 
with his American wife, has just closed 
a long season at the Stockholm Opera, 
to which he was lent while alterations 
were being made at the former Royal 
Opera in Berlin; many members of 
Parliament and bankers, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilbert Kahn, who will remain in 
Berlin for three months while the former 
is studying German banking methods at 
the Darmstadt and National Bank. 





New BRITAIN, ConnN.—Clayton 
Thomas of Hartford has been chosen by 
Trinity Methodist Church to succeed 
Leonard C. Voke as organist and choir 
leader. 
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_ Studio Records Show Appearances 








From Estelle Liebling’s studio: Hope 
Hampton is to be the star of the new 
operetta “The Proud Princess,” which 
will be produced by Alfred E. Aarons. 

Olive Hutchinson, coloratura ‘soprano, 
was soloist at the Paramount Theater, 
New York, the week of April 18. 

Erma Chase has been engaged for “Oh 
Ernest,” the musical version of Oscar 
Wilde’s “The Importance of Being 
Ernest.” 

Estelle McNeal will again start on a 
Keith vaudeville tour, to begin in Chi- 
cago. 

Augusta Lenska, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, was the 
chief soloist at the Rubinstein Club re- 
cital, at the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday 
evening, April 20. 

Bartlett Simmons, leading tenor of 
“The Great Temptations,” has just re- 
turned to the city after a tour of several 


months. 
* + * 


Nina Entzminger Gunin, one of Au- 
gusta Cottlow’s pupils, gave a successful 
recital recently in the Concert Hall of 
the MacDowell Club. Miss Gunin had 
a capacity audience and was warmly 
applauded for her interpretations. She 
was engaged to give a recital in Pitts- 
burgh during the first week in April. 

Another pupil, Ralph Fortner, has 
been collaborating on programs with 
Walter Leary, baritone, which have been 
broadcast through WABC. 


* * * 


Re-engagements in churches for Dud- 
ley Buck pupils are reported: Leslie 
Arnold, bass-baritone, as soloist, Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York; Frank E. 
Forbes, baritone, as soloist, Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, Temple Israel, Jamaica, N. Y., and 
Temple Israel, Far Rockaway; Lucy La 
Forge, soprano, as soloist, Russell Sage 
Foundation Church, Far Rockaway; 
Alma Milstead, soprano, as soloist, Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, East Orange, N. 
J., and Temple Israel, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
Millicent Robinson, soprano, Fourth 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn; 
Boardman Sanchez, tenor, Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, and Temple 
Israel, Jamaica, N. Y.; Georgia Graves, 
contralto, has been engaged as soloist at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, and also at Temple Israel, 
New York. 

. * . 

The following singers have been en- 
gaged from Claude Warford’s studio: 
Theodore vones, tenor, and Florence 
Otis, soprano, for University Heights 
Presbyterian Church. 

William Hain, tenor, New York 
Avenue Methodist of Brooklyn. 

Joseph Kayser, baritone, Cathedral of 
the Incarnation, Garden City, L. I. 

Francis German, baritone, and Marion 
Callan, soprano, Fordham Manor Re- 
formed. 

Marjory Lauer, soprano, First Pres- 
byterian, Orange, N. J., and Bill Camp- 
bell, tenor, Methodist Episcopal at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Twenty Warford pupils presented an 
“operatic revue” at the Bronx Women’s 
Club on April 20. Two other revue per- 
formances are scheduled before Mr. 
Warford sails for France, May 14. His 
summer session opens in Paris on June 
a. * * & 

Adelaide Gescheidt conducted an in- 
formal session of her voice conference 
class at her studios recently. 

Questions asked by Miss Gescheidt 
pertaining to her principles of normal 
natural voice development were answer- 
ed and spontaneous demonstrations were 
given by pupils. An animated discus- 
sion followed, with many questions from 
the students, which were in each case 
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explained and demonstrated. An hour 
of song followed the class work, with an 
interesting program. 

Anne Cornwell Starke, soprano, sang 
“Skylark, Pretty Rover,” by Handel; 
“Gia la Notte,” Haydn; “Rain,” Cur- 
ran; and “Ecstasy” by Rummell. 

George Dorrance, tenor, sang “She 
Never Told Her Love,” “O del mio emato 
ben,” by Donaudy, and “Oh, Sleep,” by 
Handel, finishing his group with “I 
Know a Hill,” by Whelpley. 

Gentry McCorkle, a-young baritone, 
sang “Thou Art So Like a Flower,” by 
Schumann; “Who is Sylvia?” by Schu- 
bert; “Slow, Horses, Slow,” by Jano- 
wicz, and “Rolling Down to Rio,” by 
German. 

Alba Clawson and Mary Aitken, so- 
pranos, sang three duets, “Oh That We 
Two Were Maying,” by Smith; “Pearls,” 
by Pinsuti, and “April Morn,” by Bat- 
ten. Betty Schuleen played accompani- 
ments. 

* = ~ 

Walter Preston has been engaged as 
baritone soloist for the coming church 
year in the choir of Immanuel Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn. Mr. Preston has been 
studying with Francis Rogers for the 
past three years. 

Three pupils of Mr. Rogers—Helen 
White, sonrano; Charles Kullman, tenor, 
and Mr. Preston, baritone—were soloists 
in a performance of Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words of Christ” by the Princeton Com- 
munity Chorus, Robert M. Crawford, di- 
rector, on April 10. 

~ = 7 

Giacomo Quintano, violinist, has given 
historical recitals in New York and Bos- 
ton this season which were replicas of 
a series given under the auspices of the 
New York Board of Education. He an- 
nounces a special course of class lessons 
for pedagogues and also for coaching ar- 
tists for recital programs. 

2 . = 

A pupils’ recital was given in Ernest 
Kingswell-Smith’s piano studio on April 
9. Margaret Grab, Ruth Monnott, 
Elizabeth Mussen, Esther Funnell, Hen- 
rietta Loggins and Leila Van Velsor ap- 
peared in numbers by Chopin, Sibelius, 
Ravel and Wright. 

Miss Van Velsor gave a program at 
the Community House for the Blind re- 
cently. She appeared in recital for the 
Young Women’s Society of the Methodist 
Church, Huntington, L. I., on March 24. 

- = a“ 


Pupils of Alexander Bloch’s violin 
studios were heard on the evening of 
April 7, in the second of these events. 
Those who played were Irving Aigay, 
Jeannette Elner, Anna Klomberg, George 
Porter Smith, Louise Lawrence, Agnes 
Clegg and Ruth Taylor MacDowell. 
Miss Lawrence was accompanied by 
Sylvia Lawrence, a pupil of Mrs. Bloch. 
The next musicale will be given in May. 

7 ~ 


Activities of pupils of Conal O. C. 
Quirke are reported. Madeline King, 
coloratura soprano, appeared at the 
Rialto Theater as soloist with the pic- 
ture “Metropolis.” 

Mignon Sutorius was engaged to ap- 
pear as Emilia in the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company’s “Otello” of March 31. 
She is to sing Mercedes in a performance 
of “Carmen” in Mecca Auditorium, New 
York, on April 30. 

Mildred Gillis, soprano, was re-engaged 
by the British Overseas Society for a 
Hotel McAlpin event on April 28, when 
she was to sung operatic excerpts with 
George Gimos, tenor. She was booked to 
sing in “The Creation” with the Win- 
throp College Choral Society on April 22. 

Eleanor Buckley, lyric soprano, has 
been engaged with the Kalamazoo Or- 
chestra. 


Engaged for Minneapolis 
“Carmen” 


Edward Johnson has been engaged for 
Don José in “Carmen” in Minneapolis 
on June 11 under the auspices of the 
music department of the University of 
Minnesota, and also as the special ar- 
tists’ night attraction for the twenty- 
fifth annual festival of the Keene Cho- 
rus Club at Keene, N. H., on May 3. 


Johnson 



































HIS spring has brought a siza- 

ble list of engagements for 
Henry Clancy, tenor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
Temple Emanu-El. Featured as 
soloist at the Spartanburg, S. C., 
Music Festival in May, Mr. Clancy 
is also booked by the Hartford 
Choral Society, New York People’s 
Symphony Concerts, Orange Cho- 
ral Society, Mount Vernon Glee 
Club, Meriden Choral Club, at 
Briarcliffe Manor, Greenwich Cho- 
ral Society on the New Bedford 
Teachers Course and others. Mr. 
Clancy will make a southern tour 
in November, incidental to a re- 
cital at Flora Macdonald College, 
N. C., with bookings negotiating in 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
etc. Mr. Clancy is under the man- 
agement of Walter Anderson, Inc. 











Paul Parks Awarded Scholarship at Fon- 
tainebleau 


Paul Parks, baritone, a pupil of Percy 
Rector Stephens, has been awarded a 
Harry Harkness Flagler operatic schol- 
arship for study at the Fontainebleau 
School of Music this summer. Mr. Parks 
is a resident of New York. At the begin- 
ning of his musical career he was known 
as a concert pianist and accompanist, but 
in the war, receiving an injury that in- 
capacitated him from continuing as an 
instrumental performer, he turned his 
attention to vocal work, with success. In 
December, 1921, he won the Bispham 
Memorial Prize for baritone, and sang 
at the Bispham memorial concert in Car- 
negie Hall. 


Schindler to Hold Classes in German 
Lieder 

Kurt Schindler, one of the most dis- 
tinguished masters of song literature, 
will hold his first classes in this country 
for advanced singers and teachers dur- 
ing May and June, when three series of 
nine mornings each will be devoted to a 
comprehensive survey of the classics of 
German song. Beginning the first week 
in May, the Tuesday two-hour periods 
will be devoted to Brahms, those of 
Thursday to Schumann and Franz, those 
of Saturday to Schubert. The classes 
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will continue through the last week of 
June. Active and non-active members 
will participate, the classes being limited, 
Mr. Schindler will give special attention 
to the study of the poetry, to diction, 
and to plasticity of phrasing. He will 
announce shortly other classes for the 
study, in the original languages, of the 
Russian, Spanish and French song lit. 
erature, in which his authority is equally 
recognized. Mr. Schindler opened his 
New York studio in January. 


Frank Damrosch Returns From Hayti; 
Many Events at Institute 


Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of the 
Institute of Musical Art, and Mrs. Dam. 
rosch, have returned from Hayti, where 
they spent the Easter vacation. Their 
daughter, Mrs. Tee-Ban, is official artist 
for the Beebe Expedition, at present 
carrying on its explorations into marine 
life off the coast of Hayti. Dr. Dam- 
rosch conducted the native official band 
at the request of the Haytian Govern- 
ment, during his stay there and reports 
a high degree of talent and musicianship 
on the part of its members. Recitals by 
candidates for the certificate of maturity 
at the Institute of Musical Art were held 
recently. Two candidates participate in 
each recital. On April 20, programs were 
given by Ronald Murat and Benjamin 
Swalin, and on April 22, by Marjorie 
Wiggins and Gwendolyn Brewster. On 
April 25, Ruth Van Doren and Sidney 
Sukoenig were announced to give the 
program. Marcia van Dresser, who has 
returned to this country after several 
years abroad, gave a song recital at the 
Institute on April 21. The Madrigai 
Choir of the Institute, conducted by 
Margarete Dessoff, which has been giv- 
ing public recitals during the year, was 
to give its Institute concert on Wednes- 
day evening, April 27. 

Washington Heights Club Gives Musicale 

The Washington Heights Musical 
Club held an open meeting in Carolyn 
Beebe’s Studio, Steinway Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, April 21. A program of 
interest and variety was provided by 
Syvia Voorhees, pianist, and Regina 
Kahl, soprano. Miss Voorhees had the 
first word with Beethoven’s Rondo in G, 
Opus 51, No. 2. The remainder of her 
list included Debussy’s Prelude from the 
Suite “Pour le Piano,” Sibelius’ Romance 
in D Flat, Chopin’s Second Impromptu, 
in F Sharp, and the MacDowell Polo- 
naise. Miss Kahl began with two 
“Poesies Persianes,” by Santoliquido; 
Recli’s “Calma di Mare,” and “Canto di 
Mare.” Then came the Romanza e Scena 
from “Cavalleria” and she concluded 
with Franz’ “Gute Nacht” and “Er ist 
gekommen” and Liszt’s “Lorelei.” Miss 
Voorhees played her accompaniments. 


Levenson to Conduct at Concert of 
Original Compositions 


Boris Levenson will make his first ap- 
pearance as conductor at the concert de- 
voted to his compositions to be given in 
the Engineering Auditorium on the eve- 
ning of May 7. Mr. Levenson will be 
assisted by Berta Weinshell, soprano; 
Elise Cramer, contralto; Naoum Dinger, 
cellist, a string-woodwind ensemble of 
eight instruments and a chamber orches- 
tra. Mr. Levenson will lead his “Hebrew” 
Suite and “Two Jewish Folk-tunes,” 
both first performances. The program 
will also include “The Sparks of Life,” 
“Maundy Thursday,” “Dawn,” “Snow- 
flakes” and the Nocturne in D, many 
of the works being repeated by request. 





Berumen Will Teach All Summer 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, will teach 
at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios during 
June, July and August. Mr. Bertimen 
will sail for France and Germany on 
Sept 1, for five weeks’ rest and vacation. 
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Artists From United States Have Cor- 
dial Reception in Musicales Given 
in Italian City 


Rome, April 10.—American composi- 
tions were features of several recent 
oncerts given in Rome. Of much in- 
terest was a musicale given at the Villa 
Chiaroviglio by Felix Lamond, director 
of the musical section of the American 
Academy in Rome, and Mrs. Lamond. 

Two items of the program were a 
quartet by Leopold Damrosch Mannes 
and 2 quintet by Walter Helfer. Both 
composers are Rome Academy Fellows. 

Mr. Mannes’ quartet, with its sonori- 
ties and contrapuntal subtleties held the 
attention of the audience, and called 
forth sincere applause. The Delle For- 
naci Quartet he the work well. 

With Mr. Mannes at the piano, the 
quintet by Mr. Helfer of romantic spirit 
and rhapsody was beautifully executed 
and much applauded. 

An American violinist, Hildegard Don- 
aldson, has given a successful concert at 
the Sala Sgambati to a large audience. 
She showed taste, and perfection of 
technic. Her program included Max 
Bruch’s Concerto in D Minor, a sonata 
hy Veracini and David Stanley Smith’s 
Sonata in A Minor, particularly inter- 
esting to the numerous Americans pres- 





Many Artists Appear in Concert to Aid 
Needy Teachers 


Artists donated their services for a 
fund to aid needy music teachers, in a 
Carnegie Hall concert on the evening of 


April 24. This event, under the aus- 
pices of the recently organized Associat- 
ed Music Teachers’ League, enlisted 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist; Nellie and 
Sara Kouns, sopranos; Moriz Rosenthal 
and Hans Barth, pianists; Esther Dale, 
soprano; Fraser Gange and Riccardo 
Stracciari, baritones; Anna Fitziu, so- 
prano, and Sam Lewis, pianist, who ac- 
companied Mr. Gange in the first public 
performance of three of his songs. Max 
Rosen and Germaine Schnitzer were 
unable to appear as announced. Mar- 
guerite Perkins, John Doane and Josef 
Adler were accompanists. Gustave L. 
Becker, president of the Teachers, 
League, and Leonard Liebling, who 
auctioned a piano presented by Sohmer 
& Co. for $1,000, were speakers. The 
piano was sold to Joseph Ulehla, vio- 
linist and teacher of Flushing. 


Giannini Completes Season in Kansas 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, completed 
her season this week with a return ap- 


pearance at the Kansas State Normal 
School in Emporia. In the course of 
the current season Miss Giannini has 
covered territory from Konigsberg, 
Prussia, to San Diego, Cal., making over 
thirty recital and operatic appearances 
in Europe and fulfilling over forty con- 
cert engagements in this country. Dur- 
ing the coming season, Miss Giannini 
will again divide her time between 
America and Europe. She will remain 
in this country until early February, 
and will then sail for Europe, where 
she will again appear both in recitals 
and opera. 


Walter Mills Scores in Engagements 


Walter Mills, baritone, is adding new 
laurels to his list of successes this sea- 
son. On April 12 Mr. Mills was soloist 
for the Matinée Musical Club of Phila- 
delphia, giving three groups of songs 
from early Italian to Mana Zucca. Mr. 
Mills was obliged to respond to encores 
after each group, and after his last 
German group the baritone was obliged 
to return and give three encores. Two 
days later Mr. Mills was called by tele- 
phone to sing for Mrs. Edward T. Stotes- 
tury of Chestnut Hill; the guest of the 
evening being Marcia Van Dresser. 


Laubenthal Sails for London Opera 


Rudolf Laubenthal, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sailed for 
Europe on the Albert Ballin last week 
to appear at Covent Garden, London, 
in Wagnerian performances. under 
Bruno Walter. Mr. Laubenthal has just 
finished his most successful season in 
four years. since he first came to this 
country. He will return early next fall 
to go to California to sing at San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles opera perform- 
ances of “Tristan und Isolde.” 
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ROME APPROVES WORKS BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


ent. The sonata is dedicated to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. Gennaro 
Sannino was at the piano. 

Frank de Rubbo, violinist, of Pitts- 
burgh, was applauded at a concert in 
the club rooms of the Apulian Associa- 
tion. Mr. de Rubbo, the first American 
to obtain a diploma at the Conserva- 
tory of Santa Cecilia, is twenty-two 
years of age. He is a pupil of Gregorio 
Scalzo, of Pittsburgh. He was sent 
abroad by Frank A. Maddas, the Pitts- 
burgh benefactor. In Rome he is study- 
ing with Mario Corti. Mr. de Rubbo was 
accompanied at the piano by Carlo della 
Rocca, the Roman pianist. They are 
planning a concert tour in the United 
States. 


Children Give Recital at Mannes School 


Twenty-one children, ranging in years 
from seven to fifteen, and in grade from 
first-year students to advanced players 


of violin, ’cello and piano, were heard 
in a special concert at the David Mannes 
Music School on April 20. Five be- 
ginners of this season opened the re- 
cital with little pieces written especially 
for children by members of the faculty. 
The second and third parts of the pro- 
gram, of music for more advanced stu- 
dents, included the names of Bach, De- 
bussy, Schubert, Porpora, Wieniawski, 
Beethoven, Viotti, Schumann. The re- 
cital proved of interest to adults and 
children alike, and to the many visitors 
who attended. On May 9, a program of 
original compositions will be given by 
students and assisting colleagues, con- 
cluding the series of special recitals for 
this season. 


Charles Tamme Gives “The Crucifixion” 
in Hempstead 


Stainer’s “The Crucifixion” was given 
in Hempstead, L. I., in the Methodist 


Episcopal Church on Palm Sunday by a 
choir of more than fifty and a quartet 
of soloists consisting of Blanche Stoney, 
soprano; Mrs. D. C. Moulton, contralto; 
Vinton Higbie, tenor, and Frank J. Eller, 
baritone. The chorus has been de- 
veloped in two years by Charles Tamme, 
director, from a double quartet into the 
present sizable organization. Messrs. 
Eller and Higbie and Mrs. Moulton are 
pupils of Mr. Tamme. Mrs. Robert J. 
Bailey was at the organ. 

Gigli Will Aid Neurological Clinic 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will make his 
last concert appearance in New York 
this season on Monday evening, May 9, 
in Carnegie Hall, for the benefit of the 
neurological fund of the New York Post 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital. 
Mr. Gigli will be assisted by Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, and Alice Gillen, Amer- 
ican soprano. The proceeds of the con- 
cert will be used for the purchase of new 
equipment for the neurological clinic. 





Margaret Northrup to Sing in Charlotte 


Margaret Northrup, soprano, leaves 
shortly for the South, to sing in Concord, 
N. C., on May 5 as one of the principal 
artists of the music week festivities. 
She will be soloist with the mixed chorus 
of the Music Club in Charlotte on May 
10, and is to give a recital in Gastonia, 
N. C., on May 12. On April 22 Miss 
Northrup appeared at a private musicale 
at the home of Mrs. J. Irving Romer 
in New York, for the aid of the Jeffer- 
son Park Italian Methodist Church. 





Chamlees Engaged for New Season 


The concerts of Mario Chamlee, Met- 
ropolitan tenor, which closed with the 
St. Sulpice Scene from “Manon,” with 
the assistance of Ruth Miller Chamlee 
as Manon to Mr. Chamlee’s Des Grieux, 
have had unusual success. The follow- 
ing cities have already engaged these 
artists for next year: St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Columbus, Dayton, Saginaw, Lan- 
sing, Williamsport, Hartford, Savannah, 
Summit, Pontiac and Lima, with many 
dates still in negotiation. 


Bernard Laberge Sailing for Europe 


Bernard R. Laberge of the Bogue- 
Laberge Concert Management, sailed for 
Europe on April 20. He had returned 
from a long business trip, which took 
him through the South, the Pacific west, 
middle west and Canada. In Europe he 
will visit the Pro Arte Quartet, which 
made such success this season on a first 
American tour. It will return for a 
second tour in January. He will call 
upon the organists Marcel Dupré and 


‘be judged 


Marcel Lanquetuit, who returns to New 
York next season under the joint man- 
agership of Bogue-Laberge and Wana- 
maker Auditorium; also E. Robert 
Schmitz, who is in Paris after his con- 
cert tour in Holland and Italy and with 
whom Mr. Laberge will consummate the 
details of his forthcoming tour. Several 
of the other artists presented by the 
Bogue-Laberge Bureau will be abroad 
soon, among them Lisa Roma, soprano, 
who will give recitals in London, and 
Paris within the next two months. 


COMPOSERS TO COMPETE 








Volume Will Include Songs of Young 
Musicians to Notable Verses 


A contest is now under way for the 
selection of original songs by young 
composers for “New Songs for New 
Voices,” a volume for young people 
which Louis Untermeyer and David and 
Clara Mannes are editing. This will be 
published some time next year by Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 

Special pamphlets containing the 
poetry selected by Mr. Untermeyer have 
been prepared for contestants, and these 
include verses by Walter de la Mare, 
Carl Sandburg, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
John Gould Fletcher, Elinor Wylie, 
Thomas Hardy, Carl Sandburg, Robert 
Frost, among others. Manuscripts are 
acceptable until June 15, when they will 
by a committee headed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes. At least forty 
of the best settings received will be pub- 
lished in the volume with other songs 
by noted contemporaries. A group of 
distinguished Americans are contribut- 
ing settings for the selected verses. Ten 
simple German lieder, new in the sense 
that Mr. Untermeyer has supplied them 
with translations, also will be included, 
as well as a generous amount of Ameri- 
cana. 

There are no restrictions as to age 
or nationality of contributors. From $15 
to $25 will be paid by the publishers 
for the use of accepted songs. 





Artists Collaborate for May Festival 


Frances Sebel, soprano, and Raefaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be the soloists at the 
festival which Max Jacobs’ Chamber 
Symphony is to hold in Mecca Temple, 
Sunday afternoon, May 1. Each will 
give two groups of songs, Mr. Diaz 
offering operatic arias and Italian folk- 
songs, and Miss Sebel singing Jewish 
folk-songs. There will be a duet for 
both singers and several numbers by the 
orchestra. 


Louise Stallings to be Nutley Soloist 


Louise Stallings sang on April 25 at 
the wedding of Narcissa Vanderlip and 
Julian Street, Jr. Her solos were “Panis 
Angelicus” by Franck and the “Song of 
Thanksgiving” by Allitson. On May 10 
Miss Stallings will be soloist at the con- 
cert of the Men’s Glee Club of Nutley, 

. J., Frank Kasschau conducting. 
Miss Stallings will give a recital in 
Swarthmore, Pa., with Marion Carley, 
accompanist, on June 7. 


Helen Norfleet to Play with Montclair 
Forces 


The Norfleet Trio gave a young peo- 
ple’s program for the students and 
guests of the Holmquist School, New 
Hope, Pa., on the evening of April 9. 
Helen Norfleet, pianist of the Trio, will 
play Schumann’s Concerto with the 
Montclair Orchestra, Philip James, con- 
ductor, in Orange, N. J., on May 13. It 
will be Miss Norfleet’s second appear- 
ance with this organization. 


Mme. De Vere Sapio Heard by Thirteen 
Club 


At the tenth anniversary concert of 
the Woman’s Thirteen Club, Henriette 
Strauss, president, at the Hotel Roose- 
velt on April 13, Clementine De Vere 
Sapio. sang “Ritorna Vincitor” from 
“Aida” and two French songs by C. P. 
Simon. Mme. De Vere Sapio was in 
excellent voice and the two songs were 
especially well received. Women presi- 
dents of all clubs were invited to attend. 


Crooks Features Vanderpool Song with 
Orchestra 


Richard Crooks, American tenor, ap- 
peared with the Minneapolis Symphony 
under Henri Verbrugghen this month, in 
Minneapolis. An unusual feature of the 
program was the inclusion of an Amer- 
ican ballad, Frederick Vanderpool’s 
“Can It Be Love,” of which Mr. Crooks 
is also to make a Victor record. 


ASSED AWA 


Mrs. Paula Wolfsohn 


Mrs. Paula Wolfsohn, widow of Henry 
Wolfsohn, founder of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau which brought many of 
the world’s most prominent musical ar- 
tists to this country, died in her apart- 
ment in New York on April 20. Mrs. 
Wolfsohn, whose maiden name was Ker- 
ker, was born in Germany about sixty- 
five years ago and came to this country 
when quite young, settling in Louisville, 
Ky., where she was married to Mr. 
Wolfsohn in the late ’seventies. She was 
actively associated with her husband in 
the Wolfsohn Bureau both in the office 
and outside, and made frequent trips 
with him to Europe for the purpose 
of hearing artists. When Mr. Wolfsohn 
died in 1909, she continued the manage- 
ment of the Bureau until 1911, when 
she severed all connection with it. 

Some of the prominent artists whom 
the bureau managed during Mrs. Wolf- 
sohn’s connection with it were Patti, 
Lehmann, Materna, Wilhelmj, Campa- 
nini, Minnie Hauck, Josef Hofmann, 
Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, Mischa Elman 
and Schumann Heink. The bureau also 
managed the first concert tour of Enrico 
Caruso. 

Mrs. Wolfsohn is survived by one 
daughter and two sisters. Her brother, 
Gustav Kerker, was well known as the 
composer of “The Pearl of Pekin,” “The 
Belle of New York” and other light 
opera successes. 





Robert Wignall 


Fairport, N. Y., April 23. — Robert 
Wignall, one of the oldest bandmasters 
in the United States, died here recently 
after a long illness. Mr. Wignall, who 
was eighty-six years old, had been one 
of the leading musicians here since 1881. 
Born in England, he came to this coun- 
try when twenty-seven, and soon formed 
a band under the patronage of J. De- 
Land, of the DeLand Chemical Works, 
where he was employed. The band under 
his leadership played in many cities 
throughout the country, and won many 
laurels, being awarded first prize in a 
State competition at Elmira. At one 
time he had his daughter and seven sons 
playing in his band. While able to play 
many instruments, he was most proficient 
as a drummer, and was considered one 
of the best drummers in the State. 

GEORGE CULLEN. 





John P. Hession 


Boston, April 23.—John P. Hession, 
one of the leading organists of this city, 
died recently at his home in Dorchester. 
Mr. Hession was born in Boston in 1873, 
and was a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory. After graduating, he 
went abroad, studying church music un- 
der Richard Runciman Terry, choirmas- 
ter of the Westminster Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in London, and later with the 
Solesmes Monks on the Isle of Wight. 
On his return he became organist at St. 
Patrick’s Church in Roxbury, where he 
remained for many years. In 1917, he 
resigned from St. Patrick’s Church to 
take a position as organist at the Gate 
of Heaven Church. Mr. Hession married 
in 1908, Mary A. Burke of this city. His 
wife and three sons survive him. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Herman F. Arnold 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 23.—Herman 
F. Arnold, one of the pioneer musicians 
of this section of the South, died here 
recently in his ninetieth year. Mr. Ar- 
nold began his musical career as band- 
master in the Confederate Army during 
the Civil War and after the close of hos- 
tilities, he settled in Memphis and 
founded a band. He was also keenly in- 
terested in the theater and was a part- 
ner in the old Lyceum Theater in this 
city. He is said to have been the first 
bandmaster to orchestrate “Dixie.” 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 





Mme. Tecla Vigna 


CINCINNATI, April 23.—Mme. Tecla 
Vigna, contralto and teacher of singing, 
for forty years a resident of Cincinnati, 
died in Milan, Italy, on April 20. Mme. 
Vigna was born in Milan about seventy 
years ago. She studied singing under 
the elder Lamperti and is said to have 
been a prominent concert and operatic 
artist in Europe. After leaving the 
stage she taught until about two years 
ago when compelled to retire on account 
of ill health. She then returned to Milan 
where she made her home until her 
death. PHILIP WERTHNER. 
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One of the Prominent Solo Choruses of the Singing Biennial 
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The Philharmonic Choral of the Amateur Musical Club of Peoria, Ill. 


President of the Chorus Is Mrs. S. Robinson. 





Kenneth Marvin Stead, Director, Is Seen in the Center. 
Mrs. A. K. Bird Is President of the Club 


The 


Premiere of Lester’s “‘Everyman’’, English “Falstaff” 
and Massed Choirs are Heard by Biennial Throngs 
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HICAGO, April 26.—Three outstand- 

ing musical attractions of the latter 
part of the Biennial Convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs were 
a performance of Verdi’s “Falstaff,” a 
concert by the Biennial Massed Chorus 
and the first hearing of “Everyman” in 
a new musical setting. 

It was a curtailed “Falstaff” that was 
sung at the Eighth Street Theater 
Thursday night. Laryngitis had seized 
two members of the cast, Robert Ring- 


ling and Mabel Sherwood, and as on 
them devolved the task of characterizing 
Sir John and Mistress Ford, respec- 
tively, there was serious discussion only 
a few hours before the performance of 
cancelling it entirely. Mr. Ringling, at 
that time barely able to speak, heroically 
consented to “walk through” his part, 
with the intention of making a sort of 
dumb show of it. A printed slip asked 
an indulgence for Miss Sherwood, but 
it was not until Mrs. Kelley made an an- 
nouncement from the stage that the au- 
dience knew that this was to be the 
equivalent of “Hamlet” without Hamlet 
and that two scenes given over largely 
to Falstaff—the first of Act I and the 
first of Act I1I—would be omitted. The 
opera began with Ford’s Garden. 

Once the curtain was up, however, the 
plucky baritone found it impossible to be 
silent and he sang and talked the rdéle 
as best he could until the congested 
throat could stand no more and gestures 
had to suffice. Miss Sherwood, not so 
seriously afflicted, went on to the last 
singing her notes. 

Under the circumstances it was not a 
performance to call for musical critic- 
ism. Robert Steel sang exceedingly well 
as Ford and Beatrice Belkin was happy 
in the last act solo of Nanetta. Other 
parts were competently taken by Con- 
stance Everhart, Eulah Connor, Albert 
Rappaport, Fenton Pugh, Leon Braude 
and Charles Hathaway. Isaac Van 
Grove conducted. 

As a test of translated opera in Eng- 
lish, the performance was an encourag- 
ing one, though it prompted wonder as 
to whether the substitution of the ver- 
nacular—weil chosen though the words 
were—had anything to do with the slow- 
ing up of the pace with which the opera 
should move. ae 


Massed Chorus Concert 


Approximately three hundred and 
fifty women’s voices were brought to- 
gether in the Singing Biennial Massed 
Chorus for a concert in the Eighth 
Street Theater on Friday evening, under 
“the direction of Dr. Charles N. Boyd. 


Assisting was the A Cappella Choir of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
conducted by Dean Peter Christian Lut- 
kin. This is a mixed choir of thirty- 
seven voices. 

The massed chorus, composed of mem- 
bers of the many fine choruses at the 
convention, gave rich and lovely tone to 
numbers by Schubert, Reger, Lang, Rog- 
ers, Cadman, Berwald, Chadwick, Park, 
Daniels, Kramer, Cole and Foote, and, 
considering limitations of joint rehear- 
sal, sang with much more of unanimity 
than might have been expected. One of 
the most effective numbers was Mar- 
garet Ruthven Lang’s “The Heavenly 
Noel,” with solo by Mrs. Ruth Miller 
Akers, and violin obbligato furnished by 
six members of the Girvin Institute of 
Musical Art. 

Dean Lutkin’s admirable choir gave a 
superb group of Palestrina numbers, 
Dickinson’s “The Shepherd’s Story,” 
and two works by Lutkin, “The Shep- 
herd” and “Christians Awake,” soloists 
in the two latter being Dorothy Volkman 
and Lucille Magill. 

The concert cosed with Gaul’s “I Hear 
America Singing” with solo by Mrs. Ray 
V. Turner, sung by the Massed Chorus; 
and the Federation Hymn, as arranged 
by Dean Lutkin, sung by the massed 
choruses and the Assembly. i 2 


“Everyman” Is Sung 


This evening the first performance of 
William Lester’s choral-opera, “Every- 





Palestine Holds Centenary 


Beethoven Concert 


ERUSALEM, April 5.—An offi- 

cial Beethoven celebration was 
held here on April 3, when in the 
presence of an audience number- 
ing several thousands, the Pales- 
tine Symphony gave a concert in 
the open-air theater of the Hebrew 
University, on the eastern slope of 
the summit of Mount Scopus. The 
program consisted of the “Coriola- 
nus” Overture, two movements 
from the third Piano Concerto, the 
Violin Concerto, and the “Eroica” 


Symphony. For the Violin Con- 
certo, the soloist was Samuel 
Dushkin. This was said to be the 


first concert held in an open thea- 
ter in Jerusalem since Roman 
times. The auditorium commanded 
a view over fifteen miles of hilly 
desert which terminate in the blue 
waters of the Dead Sea, 4000 feet 
below, with the mountains of Moab 
for a background. 











man,” was given for the delegates in the 
New First Congregational Church. The 
cast was as follows: 
Everyman—Leon Jones 
Death—Rollin Pease; Ira Pratt 
Good Deeds—Margaret Lester 
Fellowship—Luke Gask 
Kindred—Walter Boydston 
Cousin—Leonard Huber 
Goods—Percy W. W. Fairman 
Knowledge—Lucy Hartman 
Confession—Mrs. Geo. L. Tenney 
Beauty—Isabel Richardson Molter 
Strength—James Fiske 
Discretion—Mary Collings ; 
Kathryn Boydston 
Five Wits—Edward Schreiner 


Solo Interludes 


Emma Ewen Ethel Heide 
Florence Boydston Leon Beebe 
Male Quartet 
Messrs. Wakeland, Sonen, 
Uplegger and Entorf 
The Doctor—Rev. Walter Amos Morgan. 


The work is exceedingly interesting, 
taken as a whole, but seems too uneven 
to hold a lasting place. It is a musical 
setting of the old morality play, “Every- 
man,” written before the year 1500 A. D. 
William Lester’s setting was awarded 
the David Bispham Memorial Medal last 
year, but tonight saw its first perform- 
ance. 

There are some very attractive melo- 
dies in the “choral-opera,” as the com- 
poser calls it, such as the duet between 
Everyman and Fellowship when Every- 
man presents Fellowship with his musi- 
cal instrument (a very tuneful bit), and 
the choral interlude, “Seek Ye the Lord,” 
sung by the United Choirs of the New 
First Congregational Church. But there 
are many arid tracts in the score, and 
the melodic line does not always stress 
the sense of the words. Then there are 
sometimes several bars of melody that 
lead nowhere; for example, twice the 
music sung by Goods started with a 
weird, strange rhythm that is very fas- 
cinating, but this rhythm is immediately 
lost in rather dry recitative. 

The cast was a competent cast, and the 
composer was at the organ. Some of 
the voices were especially well liked, for 
instance that of Isabel Richardson 
Molter. The audience was asked not to 
applaud, because of the solemn nature 
of the work. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Princess Makes Bordeaux 


Début 


BorRDEAUX, April 16.—A success was 
scored by Princess Ulullani, a niece of 
the late Queen Liliukulani of Hawaii, 
in her operatic début in the title réle 
of Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” at the 
Grand Theater. Princess Ulullani had 


Hawaiian 


as her partner, Lester Norman, Boston 
tenor, who sang the réle of Pinkerton. 





Oriental Musicians Are Active 
in Honolulu 


ONOLULJU, April 16.—A Hon- 

olulu violin maker says his 
best customers are of Japanese 
and Chinese descent. They show 
keen discrimination in the choice 
of an instrument, and pay the 
price without discussion, whereas 
a white person would be likely to 
seek a cheaper grade, he states. 
There is widespread interest in Oc- 
cidental music among the Orientals 
of Honolulu. Several Japanese, 
Chinese and Filipino musicians 
have played in the Honolulu Sym- 








phony, and there are a number of 
Filipinos in the Hawaiian Band. 
C. F. GESSLER. 
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National Committee Heads 
Designated by New 
Directors 


By Farnsworth Wright 


CHICAGO, April 24.—The new board of 
directors of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs today approved the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Russell R. Dorr as his- 
torian, and Mrs. J. A. Jardine as par- 
liamentarian. The board also approved 
the following selections of national com- 
mittee chairmen: 

Reappointments: Mrs. Frank A 
Seiberling, Akron, Ohio, education; Mrs. 
Harry Bacher, Ann Arbor, Mich., public 
school music; Hywel C. Rowland, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, pageantry; 
Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, Port Huron, Mich., 
extension; Julia Williams, Merchant- 
ville, N. J., Juniors; Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark, Camden, N. J., legislation; T. T. 
Frankenberg, Columbus, Ohio, publicity; 
Mrs. Gertrude Ross, Los Angeles, Cal., 
American composers; Mrs. E. F. Yancey, 
Sedalia, Mo., county fairs; Mrs. George 
Houston Davis, Birmingham, Ala., en- 
dowments; Mrs. O. C, Hamilton, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Bulletin extension; Mrs. C, 
R. Adamson, Raton, N. Mex., program 
exchange. 

New appointments: Mrs. Ella Pharr 
Blankenship, Dallas, Tex., library; Ger- 
trude Field, San Francisco, Cal., music 
settlement schools; Mrs. Charles Davis, 
Bridgeport, Conn., American music; 
Mrs. Henry Schurmann, Indianapolis, 
Ind., finance; Mrs. B. F. Maschal, Penn- 
sylvania, opera; Mrs. Charles Cooper, 
Baltimore, Md., orchestra; Mrs. George 
Hail, Providence, R. I., fellowships for 
composers; Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills, 
Peoria, Ill., international reciprocity; 
Carolyn Beebe, New York, N. Y., cham- 
ber music; Mrs. J. F. Hill, Memphis, 
Tenn., ways and means; Mrs. J. J. 
Dorgan, Iowa, budget; Mrs. E. C. Peets, 
Oregon, club ratings; Mrs. Edmund J. 
Tyler, Chicago, Ill., music in industry; 
Mrs. Grace Mabee, Los Angeles, Cal., 
music in relation to education. 

The following district presidents were 
appointed: Plymouth, Mrs. George Hail; 
Liberty, Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris; 
Capital, Mrs. Sydney F. Small; South 
Atlantic, Mrs. Cora Cox Lucas; Dixie, 
Mrs. J. F. Hill; Great Lakes, Mrs. F. D. 
Robertson; Central, Mrs. F. E. Gardner: 
Lone Star, Mrs. P. W. Chappell; Pacifi 
Coast, Mrs. E. C. Peets; Northern 
Lights, Mrs. Andrew G. Jacobson. 

The appointment of district president 
for the South West district and the 
Rocky Mountain district was left to the 
discretion of the board. 





Twenty-one Melodies Used in 
Patriotic Composition 


ASHINGTON, April 27.—One 

of the unique numbers on the 
program for the first session of the 
Third Pan-American Commercial 
Conference here on the evening of 
May 3 will be “The Salute to the 
Flags,” played by the United 
States Army Band, of which Capt. 
William J. Stannard is leader. 
This composition includes martial 
strains from the national airs of 
all the twenty-one American re- 
publics, played in alphabetical 
order. As the anthem of each 
country is played, the flag of that 
nation will be unfurled. The pro- 
gram will include an address by 
President Coolidge. A. T. M. 
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